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HERMATHENA. 


ON AUSONIUS. 


HE following suggestions are the result of a re-perusal 
of Ausonius in the excellent edition of Schenkl 
(Berlin, 1883). It is much to be wished that this valuable 
work, which for the first time places our criticism of Au- 
sonius on a firm basis, may lead to a new commentary, 
adequate to the exegetical requirements of our epoch, and 
the immense advance which archzological research has 
made since the time of Scaliger. 


EPICEDION IN PaTREM (319). 


3, 4. Vicinas urbes colut patriaque domoque 
fasales patria, sed lare Brudigalam. 


Compare with this what Statius, in his own Epicedion 
in Patrem, says of his father belonging to two natal cities, 
each of which claimed him as her foster-child, Velia and 
Naples (S. v. 3,126 sgq.). See Fournalof Phiilol., xiii. p. 94. 


PARENTALIA (162). v. 2:— 
Culta mthi est pietas patre primum et matre uocatis 
Dicere od rea fil tertius Arborius. 
Schenkl conj. Dicerts (td re fit). Hartel, Decere sed res 
fert. Logic and nature alike suggest preferably— 


Dicerts et re fis tertius Arborius. 
VOL. VI. B 
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MR. ELLIS. 


PARENT. (168). xi. 9, 10:— 


Nec licet obductum senio sopire dolorem. 
Semper crudescit nam mihi poena recens. 


I am astonished to find Schenkl retaining this against 
Mommeen’s excellent conj. Jaene recens. Ausonius teems 
with quotations from earlier poetry, and it is almost im- 
possible that he should not be imitating here Horace’s 
well-known words, Epist. ii. 1, 53, 54: Nacuzus in mantbus 
non est, et mentibus haeret Paene recens. 


PARENT. (176). xix. 11 :— 


é a : 
eae quem, Maxime, fructum 


Ae Ae (Ai Ai), rather than Lieu (Scal.). Inv. 16: cape 
munera tristta parentum, I suspect ¢rzstza is frzta, ‘ familiar,’ 
or possibly frzsca, suggested by Catullus’ przsco quae more 
parentum Tradita sunt tristc munere ad tnferias, ci. 8. 


PARENT. (179). XXii. 1, 2:— 


Nec iam tu, matris spes unica, ephebe Talist, 
Consobrine mets, immemoratus eris. 


Surely mezs, the reading of Schenkl’s best Ms. J, is 
right, ‘cousin to my children.’ It is, to say the least, un- 
desirable to zufroduce a licence, such as meds before zm- 
memoratus, even in the case of a writer who, like Ausonius, 
is several times guilty of this offence against classical 
prosody. I have noted eight instances in which Ausonius 
has thus offended in the last syllable of the first half of the 
pentameter, finis solus fuit Ausonitis Alctnotis magnanimis 
talis agit. Butin the case before us the best MS. preserves 
the right prosody, and as this gives a good sense, should, 
I think, be retained. 

PROFESSORES (211), XXii, 10-12 :— 


Et tibi Latits posthabite orsis 
Vrbice Grats celebris camoenis edeyelow. 








AUSONIUS. . 3 


Schenkl conj. Carmen Nunc é Xéy Gow. But dow is not 
a very good form, and it seems possible that Ausonius 
wrote carmen & = deyiw, 2.¢. tKeyiw, with the first syllable 


twice repeated, in imitation of the supposed etymology of 
éAeyoc, from é . 


xxii. 13 Sgg.:— 


5 iceacsinice aia casaesanatbt 
nascar nia NC 


Nam tu Crispo coniuncte tuo 

Prosa solebas et uersa loqut 
Impete eodem 

Priscos et heroas olim 

Carmine Homert commemoratos. 
Fando referres. 


ii 
i 
i 
; 
{ 
{ 
i 


Schenkl writes Przscos ut tres heroas olim. I should 
prefer Priscos rhetor ut h. o. 


Xxii. 25-28 :-— 
Ambo logui faciles, ambo omnia carmina docti, 
Callentes mython plasmata et historiam. 


Libert et ambo genus, sed quos meruisse deceret 
Nasci ut cluerent patribus ingenuis. 


Nancisct Scal., an intolerable tautology; Nasczer Poel- 
man, Szc masct Heinsius. Surely the sense is obviously, 
‘both born free, but so great in themselves as to deserve 


to be born, even though their fathers were not zzgenuz’ ; 
read therefore u¢ non cluerent. 


xviii. MOSELLA. 236:— 


Exctpit tclum 
Spiritus, ut fractis quondam per tnane flagellis 
Aura crepat. 


Schenkl alters /ractzs to ¢ractis, | think wrongly. Does 
not /ractis correspond exactly to our ‘ cracked,’ applied to 
B2 
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the peculiar sound of a whip moved smartly in the air? 
Vergil’s fractos sonttus tmttata tubarum, Aen. iii. 356 frac. 
tasque ad litora uoces, where Servius gives as one of two 
explanations, cum fragore uententes, Statius’ echo simul 
hinc et inde fractam, S. iv. 3, 63, are, I imagine, only modi- 
fications of the same idea of a short, more or less sharfly 
zsolated and defined, sound. 


316. Spirat enim tecti testudine tcorus achates. 


This must surely be chloros achates. The Orphic dBewa 
which mention agates of many different colours (605, 6, 
toOdv axarny. Todd piv ody pia y totiv axatov xpwnar 
idéaQar), thus describe the best kind, 611 sgg. :— 


, > + , , 9 9 
AAN olos ravtwv rpodepéotaros €ike piv evpys 
? ” ‘ > , / 
eldos Exovta Sadowwodv dpatpaxéroww A€ovTos. 
- , a 
T® Kai pov wpdTEepoict AEovTodepyv Gvopjvat 
o 9 <n , AN 
nvoavey HulOeost, KaTdoTLKTOV oTAddec ow 


mupojow AevKaus TE peAawvopevats XOEpats Te. 


It is true that Pliny does not mention, among the 
varieties of agates which he describes xxxvii. 139 547. 
zaspachates, cerachates, zmaragdachates, haemachates, leuc- 
achates, dendrachates, aethachates, coralloachates, a chlor- 
achates ; but we may perhaps suppose this to be identical 
with his zmaragdachates, if by pale-green agate is meant 
one in which the colour was wholly or predominantly 
green; or, if the name was given to an agate with sfofs of 
green, according to the description of the Acid, this would 
be a reason why Pliny did not include it in a list of pre- 
cisely defining names, such as those quoted above seem to 
be. At any rate, Pliny goes on to say that the Phrygian 
varieties had no green about them, as if this were a well- 
known and ordinary colour in agates, 
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LupDuS SEPTEM SAPIENTUM (300). Prologus 1-3 :— 


Septem sapientes, nomen quibus istud dedit 
Superior actas nec secuta sustulit, 
Hodieque in orchestram palliati prodeunt. 


The correction of Pithou, Hodie zm orchestram, is bad 
metrically, and improbable palewographically. I should 
prefer Hodzegue orchestra. I can recall no instance of 
hodie appearing in MSS. as hodzegue, or as P gives here 
with even more clearness, hodze gueque. We may feel 
certain that -gwe is an integral part of the MS. tradition, 
and to be retained at any cost. 


SOLON, 33 gg. 106 :— 


Bellum tlle in Persas parat. 
Profectus uictus uinctus regt deditus. 
At ille captans funeris tinstar sui 
Qua flamma totum se per ambitum dabat 
Voluens in altum fumidos aestu globos 
Ac paene sero Croesus ingenti sono 
O uere uates, inquit, o Solon Solon. 


V. 108 is written as above in V. Scaliger emended 


Af ilico aplant funets, instant arsut; 
Schenkl, 


At ilico aptant funeris tpsum instar sut ; 


neither of which looks at all likely. The only word in V 
which is suspicious is zvs/ar. It occurs in other equally 
dubious positions, ¢.g. Cat. exv. 1, Alentula habet instar 
triginta millia pratt. ‘There is among the unusual words 
explained in the Phillipps Glossary a noun, Jdos/ar, doum 
statio, boum passus (2. pastus). And in a metrical treatise 
distinguishing the meanings of words spelt similarly, but 
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inflected differently, which I have found in Harl. 4967, I 
noted the following verses :— 


Bostar eris proprium nomen, stabulum quoque bostri (1. bostar) 
Bostaris facit hic genttiuo, Bostaris ille, 
In bostare boues Bostarts esse solent. 


Catullus then may have written Mentula habet bostar, per- 
haps utilizing this odd and seemingly rustic word to re- 
call the Callimachean (Cat. cxvi. 2) Sodcraceg (Del. 102). 
But whether this be so or not, the equally rare duséar, 
which Charisius instances with exemplar, tubar, instar, ex- 
star, lucar, lacunar among neutralza (i. 14, p. 38, Keil), and 
explains to mean locus ubi cremantur mortuorum corpora, 
would seem to have been undoubtedly the word used by 
Ausonius, and corrupted in the MSS. to zzsfar. The lexi- 
cons quote no instance of this rare word, but it more than 
suits the passage— 


Al tlle captans funeris bustar sut, 


already clutching (in his agony) the burning funeral pile, 
and all but too late to be saved. 


Lb. 45:— 
Croesus ad regem tlico 
Per tministrorum ducitur lectam manum. 


Perhaps Per seruttiorum. 


Lupus SEPT. SAPIENT. (307). PITTACUS 12 :— 
Tempus me abire ne sim molestus. Plaudite. 
Omit szm, as the old editions. 
PERIANDER (308). 13, 14:— 
Nil est quod ampliorem curam postulet, 


Quam cogilare quid gerendum sit dehine 
Incogttantes fors non consilium regit. 
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Schenkl, with the earlier editions, punctuates after 
gerendum sit, beginning a new sentence with dehinc. The 
meaning, however, is obviously ‘nothing calls for greater 
care than to reflect what is to be done afterwards.’ A wise 
man will think over the /u/ure possibilities of his action, 
calculate what is to be done, if the first step comes off. 


CAESARES (256):— 


To the numerous MSS. which contain these verses on 
the Caesars may be added Digby 53, fol. 51%. Schenkl has 
given so exhaustive an apparatus of readings that I need 
only mention such variants as are unnoticed by him, and 
may therefore be peculiar to Digby 53. In the interest 
of scholars, I may perhaps observe, that of this fine collec- 
tion of MSS. a catalogue has been recently (1883) edited at 
the Clarendon Press by Mr. Macray. 


MONOSTICHA (257). 1, 2:— 


Primus regalem patefectt Iulius aulam 
Caesar et Augusto nomen transcripstt et arcem. 


Digb. ar/em. May not this be right? At any rate, 
arcem seems very obscure. Is it the Capitol? Then it 
would hardly be true. Or the stronghold of Empire? 
Then Rome alone could be meant. But so understood, 
the word seems rather heavily weighted. Reading artem, 
‘policy,’ ‘secret of government,’ we get a perfectly clear 
sense, and one which, in reference to Augustus, is em- 
phatically true. 


CAESARES (259). 12:— 
Sera grauem perimunt, set tusta, piacula fratrem. 


Digb. fericula, wrongly, as Domitian’s death was the 
expiation of a long reign of crimes. The variant, how- 
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ever, is noticeable, and explains, I think, a difficult pas- 
sage of the AZetamorphoses, xv. 153-155 :— 


O genus attonitum gelidae formidine mortis ! 
Quid Siyga, quid tenebras, et nomina uana timetis 
Materiem uatum, falsique pericula mundi ? 


These words are spoken by Pythagoras. Why should 
men, whose lives do not end with their existence on earth, 
but are continued in another form after death (omnza mu- 
tantur, nihil interit, 163), be afraid of Styx, Erebus, and 
the other fabulous monstrosities (fzacuda) of an unreal 
world? Pzacu/a is mentioned by Heinsius as found in two 
MsS. of JZe¢, xv. 155. Digb. proves that the interchange 
of the two words fericulum, piaculum, was a recurring one. 
The sense of fzacula in Met. xv. 155 seems to be some- 
thing requiring expiation, as monstrous or portentous ; or 
it might mean ‘the sin-atonements of a de/uded world.’ 


OCcTAVIUS AUGUSTUS (262):— 


Longaeua et numquam dubiis utolata potestas 
In terris positum credidtt esse deum. 


So mss. L. Miiller conj. reddidzt, thereby introducing 
a construction by no means of the choicest. I think credz- 
dit is right—‘ long-continued and never-imperilled power 
believed (z.e. brought itself to believe) that a man living 
on the earth was a god.’ 


DE RATIONE LIBRAE (368). 20-22:— 
Nec dextans retinet nomen sextante remoto 
Et dodrans quadrante sats auctore carebit 
Diuulsusque triens prohibet persistere bessem. 


As % implies }, so } has no meaning without }, or } 
without 4. Possibly, therefore, 


Et dodrans quadrante secus ductore carebit, 


‘} apart from } will have no guiding number.’ 
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EPISTULAE. II. Pater ad Filium (391) :— 


Solus ego et quamvis coetu celebratus amico 
Solus eram. 


Readers of Propertius will recall the well-known pas- 
sage in which the poet, surrounded by courtezans, but 
absorbed in the thought of Cynthia, says (v. 8, 47, 8) :— 


Cantabant surdo, nudabant pectora caeco. 
Lanuuii ad portas et mthi solus eram. 


DE AETATIBUS ANIMANTIUM (365):— 


The first ten verses of this poem I collated in a MS. in 
the Barberini Library in Rome. They are at the end of 
the //erozdes, in a volume containing also the Amores and 
de Ponto. Inv. 7 it has wos and peruertztis ; in g fines. 


EPISTULAE (394). v.17, 18 :— 


An quia per tabulam medica pugna notatam 
Debita summa mihi est, ne repetamus, abes ? 


Perhaps medico stgnante. 


xl. (400) :— 


Denique t pissonem, quem ttolleno tn extstimo proprie 
a philologis appellatum, tadcreut, ut tubebas, recent? 
uersuum luorum lectione non ausus, ea, quae tibt 
tam fuerant cursim recitata, transmisi. 


Ausonius seems to be speaking of the appended dz/:mgual 
(xii. 2) Epistula xii., in which Latin and Greek words are 
mixed. Possibly, therefore, Diglosson (or Disomon) quem 
Kollomenon (xodXAdpevov) extstimo proprie a philologts appel- 
latum. Schenkl has already suggested kexoAAnpévov. De- 
zeimeris’ suggestion ywAdvopuov halts on its latter half, for 
what could it mean? and no instance is quoted in the 


meager 
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lexicons. For adcreuz, which Schenkl changes to addere, 
Dezeimeris' conjectures admouere, with no great proba- 
bility. Yet his discussion of this and other passages of 
Ausonius is interesting, and well worth reading from many 
points of view. 


EPISTULA xii. (401) :— 


The labours of Scaliger, Schenkl, and Wilamowitz 
(Hermes, xix. pp. 461-3) have cleared up most of the doubt- 
ful points in this curious mixo-Greco-Roman poem, Au- 
sonius has aimed at producing a comic effect, not only 
by intermingling Greek with Latin words, in the style of 
Lucilius, but by affixing to Latin words Greek inflexions, 
and Latin inflexions to Greek words. The well-known 
Trumpeter unus crat qui coatum scarlet habebat forms a close 
and amusing parallel in our own language. In one pas- 
sage I find I had made the same conjecture as Wilamowitz, 
V. 31, Tpomepi) Ct mapeors for rpouepn Aewa pecti, and this may 
be safely pronounced certain. Wilamowitz is also indubi- 
tably right in restoring focov (or possibly /oczs), in v. 9, for 
Pokiy ; wenpouel for NEMpwpEO of M (the Magliabecchian 
codex). But I cannot agree with him altogether in his 
restitution of vv. 14, 15, in which Ausonius invokes the 
Muses, Mynpostbyng kpndeuvoxouov moAdvcantica rékva; then 


follow the verses in question, which are thus written 
in M:— 


Ennea uerbosae pINNOCTe@aNOlIre puellae 
eXeatenoy modvrisae eryc Kovpwdea podmrnv 


Schenkl writes xpiwvoorépavot te, which I do not under- 
stand; Wilamowitz pzunooréipavol re, which he explains by 


1 As M. Dezeimeris’ work is little texte de divers auteurs par Reinhold 
known, I add the title of it here: Dezeimerts. Bordeaux: V*. Paul 
Legons nouvelles et rémarques sur le Chaumas, 1875. 
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v. 16, Frontibus iperépace wrépwov pracferte triumphum, i.e. 
I suppose ‘feather-crowned,’ = wearing feathers on your 
foreheads as tokens of victory. My own conjecture assumes 
that the poet is here, as throughout, speaking in a jocular 
and half-disparaging way: ‘Come ye wordy maidens of 
the faded crowns,’ 2. é. puvoorépavol re. In v. 15 Wilamo- 
witz is probably right in restoring "EA@aré wo, but the rest 
of his reconstitution I cannot accept. He reads wodvrisae 
imi scurrwdca poAmiv. But xovpwoea, ‘ childish,’ aptly ex- 
presses the doggrel character of this poem, and I follow 
Schenk] in retaining it, reading, however, for eryc, not én, 
but én ’¢ (é¢). As for rodvrisae, it is perhaps roAdpiZa 7’. 
The whole verse will now run thus :— 
"ENOaré por todvpila 7’ ern ’s Kovpddea podmyy, 
‘Come, and many-rooted words with you, to my infantine 
song.’ 
V. 17 is thus given in M :— 
YMaTapkaMewCaICOCTIXOHyeOT:OHTHC, 

of which Yuac yap xaXéw, as several other MSS. give, is 
certain. For the rest of the line Schenkl conjectures xawwd¢ 
Avovusoromrig ; Wilamowitz salsoor:yonugomonrijc. But, to 
begin with the end, the letter following Hy is given in the 
MSS. consistently as e or o, which makes Schenkl’s view, 
that it was vvoo, to my mind nearly certain. But not Ao- 
vugo-, Of which there is absolutely no trace; but, as Wil. 
and the MSS., ortxovveo. What then is to be made of the 
remaining CalCO? I imagine it to be not xawo-, nor 


salso-, but sxao-, the whole becoming oxaoortxovucoronrie, 
‘a Nysa-poet of silly verses,’ or as, according to the scho- 
liast on Aristides, p. 313, ed. Dind., vicag ékaXovv ra 
dévdpa, ‘a clurnsy-verse-vine-poet.’ If I am right in this 
view, Ausonius has here written, no doubt designedly, two 
complete verses of Greek, z.¢. with no admixture of Latin 
words. In v. 26 I much prefer to retain, with Schenkl, the 
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-o of the verb ouupéugero, against cvupéugerac of Wilamo- 
witz; but I am not convinced that either of these versions 
is right; for though M and another MS. give MeNgeor, the 
others omit the r. 





30-34 -— 
"AXX’ 7Hdyn Keivos piv dmras tuuenalios idpos 
éxxexutar pedréwv, Tpopepy Sé madpeote senectus, 
kat minus in sumplum 8amavas leuis arca ministrat 
ovr dp exer dmdXapvos avyp KovaoTwdea lucrov 
KAewiKds ovte yépwv apyCOHkepaAzereMowN. 


So M, for which Schenkl conjectures ap’ tov xeparSduevoc 
vovv. Wilam. ypiceov xepdiferac pioBdv. 

That xpuodv, or xpiceov, is what Ausonius wrote seems 
very clear; but I am not inclined to introduce another 
short -a without the strongest evidence, and here there is 
no evidence whatever. One of Schenkl’s inferior Mss. 
gives apyCcoNxepaaZereNoX. Possibly then ypiccov xépac 
a&er’ ev olkw, OF xovadv k’ ipyaZer’ év olky, 2.€. toyagnra, an 
Homericism which might perhaps be admitted in so gro- 
tesque a performance. In v. 38 the MSS. point, I think, to 
avy giddngue oivwgue, rather than Schenkl’s civ giady utno- 
que; but I see no reason for Wilamowitz’s acguaeuoque. 


EPISTULAE xv. (404) :— 
Von tigris te, non leonts impelu, 


Amore sed caro expelo. 


Schenkl Non ut tigris te. Better Non tigris ut te (Hor. 
C. i 2359). 









EPISTULAE xvi. 2 (406). 10-12 :— 
Hunce dico, qui lingua potens 
Minorem Atridam praeterit 
Orando pauca et musica. 


mavpa piv adda pada Acytwe (ZZ. iii. 214). Read, there- 
fore, pauca at musica. 
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84 Probiano atque Anicio. 


I suspect Ausonius wrote Probzanzto, just as Avianus, 
Avianius are both found. 


‘ EPISTULAE xviii. (408). 19-24 :— 


Quot telios primus numerus solusque probatur, 
Quot par atque impar partibus aequiperat 

Bis ternos et ter binos quit conserit unus, 
Qui solus totidem congeminatus habet 

Quot factunt tuncti subterque supraque locati 
Qui numerant Hyadas Pletadasque simul. 


As many as are the parts which prove the first and 
only perfect number 6 (Macrob. S. vii. 13, 10: senartum 
numerum gut omnifariam plenus perfectus atque diuinus 
est), as many as are the parts by which that number which 
in its single self unites 3 x 2 and 2 x 3 makes odd and 
even equal (2 + 2 + 2 = 3 + 2 + 1), that number which alone, 
if doubled, contains as many units as the numbers before 
and after it (5 and 7) added together, which numbers ex- 
press the amount of stars in the Pleiades and Hyades 
united, 

It is perhaps more natural to explain Quot par atque 
empar partibus aequiperat of the number six being repre- 
sented indifferently by three twos or two threes. 


EPISTULA xxii. (415). 9, 10:— 


Canus comosus hispidus trux  atribux 
Terentianus Phormio. 


I have not been able to find a¢rzdux in any glossary. 
Yet it looks genuine, an abbreviated a¢rzbucceus, ‘black- 
cheeked,’ ‘dark-jowled.’? Cf. durztbucctus, Gloss. Bod). 
Auct. T. 11. 24: barba sterelt durt buctius (1. duribucctus) ; Pe- 
tronius’s durae buccae, c. 43. 
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27, 28:— 





Et nunc parauit triticum casco sale 
Nouusque pollet emporus. 


Schenkl rejects this excellent reading of all Mss. for 
Bentley’s comparatively ineffective wesco. But casco is 
not only highly sarcastic, but forms a designed antithesis 
to mouus. 


46 Triptolemon olim siue tmedem quem uocant 
Aut Tullianum Buzygem. 





Andreas Schott conj.szwe Epimenidem. Wrongly,I think. 
The Venetian scholiast on //. xviii. 483 says: kal aporpov 
8? mpwrov eet Maividog 6 Kai BovZiyne Eevee. I would read, 
therefore, szwe Maentdem uocant, as the é looks right, and 
another form so inflected might well have existed side by 
side with the form in -oc. 


EPISTULA xxiv. (418). 





This epistle is full of Catullianisms—14, loguztur tremu- 
lum coma pinea; 21, tentis reboant caua tympana tergis; 


48, Nec possum reticere. It contains a noticeable rarity, 
relidunt, 43— 











Breuius nthil est nec plenius istis 
Quae firmata probant aut infirmata relidunt. 


The nearest emendation would be velzncunt. 


EPIGRAMMATA I1xxi. (75). 





Schenkl gives no indication of this epigram being a 
condensed paraphrase of Babrius, 75. As an extraordinary 
contrast with Avianus, it has its interest ; but the advan- 
tage in finish and neatness is greatly on the side of 


Avianus, if we may judge from his 42 specimens against 
this one of Ausonius. 


AUSONIUS. 


Append. xxiv. (139). 
Speaking of Eteocles and Polynices, Ausonius says :— 


Namque etiam ex uno dum surgunt aggere flammae 
In diversa sui dissiliunt cineres. 


The Greek from which this is translated (Anth. Pal. vii. 
396, 4, 5) is— 


/ e 4, > / 
keivwv X® Taos avtizahos 


‘ \ a > , 
KaL Tupe Tup nreyEav €VQAVTLOV. 


For #AeyEav I conjecture cidcéav. 


I add a few remarks on the /éinerarzum of Rutilius 
Namatianus. 
i. 24:— 
Priuatam repetunt publica damna fidem. 
The expression fublica damna is rare, and is found in 
the /ézs, 220, and the Epzcedion Drust, 200. 


ii. 57, 58 :— 
Omnia Tartaret cessent tormenta Neronis. 
Consumat Stygias tristior umbra faces. 
Hic immortalem, mortalem perculit ille, 
Hic mundi matrem percultt, tlle suam. 


Surely consummat. Stilicho sums up in his single 
person all the punishments of the Furies. Another remi- 
niscence of the /ézs, 189, 190 :— 


In te transcribet ueterum tormenta uirorum 
Manibus antiquis causa quietts erts. 
i. 101, 2:— 


Intercepta tuts conduntur flumina muris, 
Consumunt tolos celsa lauacra lacus. 


Rather Ju/ersacpta suis. Heis speaking of aqueducts. 
‘Rivers are closed about, and hidden 27 wadls of their own.’ 
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Reading through Macrobius’ Saturnalia this summer, 
in a northern town, where every street is named from 
some jewel (Saltburn-on-the-Sea), I came upon that curi- 
ous passage in which Augustus addresses Maecenas in 
a number of high-flown phrases borrowed from the jewel- 
ler’s shop. S. II. 4.12: Vale mel gentium meculle, ebur 
ex Etruria, lasar Arretinum, adamas supernas, Tiberinum 
margaritum, Cilniorum smaragde, taspt figulorum, berylle 
Porsenae, carbunculum thabeas, iva cvvripw twavra, pa- 
Aayua moccharum. Mr. C. W. King, Antique Gems, 
p- 320, translates: ‘Farewell my ivory statuette from 
Etruria, my Aretine spice, my diamond of the Upper 
Country, my pearl of the Tiber, my emerald of the Cilnian 
clan, my jasper of the Potteries, my beryl of King Por- 
sena, my ruby of Arabia, reading carbuncule Arabice. Ian, 
in his critical note on the passage, has no idea of Arabia. 
Accepting from Mr. King the fact, I think it, notwith- 
standing, possible that carbunculum may be right, a neuter 
form similar to margaritum, having been purposely sub- 
stituted for the ordinary carbunculus. If this is so, habeas 
will become Avadzae. In any case, readers will be grateful 
to me for calling their attention to so clever an emendation 
by so eminent a connoisseur. 

Macrob. S. vii. 1, 14: Nonne st quits aut inter Phaeacas 
aut apud Poenos sermones de saptentia erutos conututalibus 
Jabulis miscutsset, et gratiam illis coetibus aptam perderet, et 
tn se risum plane tustum moueret ? 

I cannot help thinking sermones de sapientia erutos an 
obscure and improbable expression, however interpreted. 
We should read, I imagine, evudztos. Cf. § 13: ea cena 
quam Callias doctissimts dedit. 





AUSONTUS. 


ADDENDUM. 


It seems worth while to mention here the corrections of 
Ausonius’ text which the admirable Renaissance scholar, 
Constantius of Fano (see the Preface to my /dzs, p. vi.), has 
introduced in his /Zecafostys, printed 1507, c. xiii.:— 


‘In rescripto ad paulum hec uerba leguntur. Dissonum quoque 
quem tolle nomen existimo proprie a philologis appellatum: accreui 
in quibus hz duz uoces tolle nomen tollendz et abradende sunt: 
ac pro iis tholumenon .i. @oAovpevov quod turbidum proprio signifi- 
catu significat: reponendum. nam @odAovyar est turbari. Quam 
scripturam in manu scripto codice mediz uetustatis obseruauimus. 
Vti & in epistola quadam ad paulinum: cuius initium est. Quanto 
me affecit beneficio: in his uerbis. Isti tamen (ita te et hesperium 
saluos habeam) quod spacium unius lucubratiuncule effudi. —isthi 
idest toot (/. ix6) hoc est scias & effudi non effusi esse scriben- 
dum. Item in dimetro iambico ad probum ubi legitur. 

Cui uigiles luminum. 

Vacare dignabunt choreze. nigelle core esse castigandum. 
Significat .n. (4. e. enim) cora idest xopy ut pollucis utar uerbis 
dpPadrpwv To ev peow peAav. idest oculorum in medio nigrum: hoc 
est oculorum aciem: que et pupilla uocatur sicuti tullius scribit in 
secundo de deorum natura licet puellam uirginem deamque proser- 
pinam szepe numero notet: ut plena sunt grecorum scriptoruin 
uolumina. Et in epistola: quae nuptiali centoni preponitur: ubi 
impressum cernitur. Nec afranius nauci daret: nec sticum suum 
plautus offerret: idem manu scriptus codex cicum non sticum con- 
sulit esse legendum. Est .n. cicum membrana tenuis : qua malum 
punicum interius discriminatur autoribus festo & uarrone ponitur 
quod (/. que) pro re uilissima et neglectui habita: ut nauci. Quod 
nonnulli membranulam esse aiunt: que in nucis iuglandis est 
medio alii cuiuscumque rei putamen: ut aliam (/. alia) prudens 
omittam que festus idem pompeius enarrat. 


Schenkl admits two of these corrections into his text, 


covae and ciccum, in the former case mentioning Constan- 
VOL, VI. Cc 
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tius by name, but not in the latter, probably because czccum 
is the reading of most MSs. But neither Oodobyuevoy nor 
icf appears in his apparatus criticus, which I signalize as 
a debt due to Constantius, one of the very best scholars 
of the period which produced Poliziano. Indeed I incline 
to believe that ic& is right. The passage is given by 
Schenkl as follows :— 


Interea tamen, ne sine corollario poetico tabellarius tuus rediret, paucis 
tambicis praludendum putaui, dum illud, quod a me herotco metro 
desideras incohatur. isti tamen, tta te et Hesperium saluos habeam, quod 
spatio lucubratiunculae unius effust, quamquam hoc ipst de se probabunt, 
tamen nthil diligentiae ulterioris habuerunt. 


Gronovius proposed to omit gwod before spatio. If, with 
Constantius, we change zs¢z to tof, the construction be- 
comes unembarrassed and clear, retaining, of course, the 
MS. reading effusz. 

Constantius (/Z/ec. 80, 81) was also the first to restore to 


Ciris 165, gelidis Edonum for gelidt Sydonum; 169, Stcyonia 
for stc omnia. In Bahrens’ appar. crit. the former of these 
long-since accepted emendations is ascribed to Scaliger, 
the latter to Leopardus—the one considerably, the other 
slightly, later than Constantius in point of time. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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DR. JOWETT’S POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


N all Dr. Jowett’s works the classical scholar and 
student must find much to welcome and to admire. 
His breadth of view and of culture, his independence and 
modernness (so to speak) of mind, coupled with his charm 
of style, cannot fail to shed light on what was dark before, 
and to add clearness where there was light. Of his essays, 
we may say in the words of the noble tribute of Aristotle 
to his great rival, ‘they always exhibit grace and origi- 
nality and thought’; and the same is true of his transla- 
tions. But, perhaps, what we ask for in a translator 
of Aristotle is not so much these qualities as a vigorous 
attempt to present a consecutive train of thought, to put 
in the reader’s hand a clue to guide him along the high 
road of the main argument, and to prevent him from stray- 
ing down one of those thousand by-paths that lead away 
from the track. 

Such is the end which Susemihl always keeps before 
his eyes, and such is the aim of Mr. Welldon, though he 
will not follow Susemihl in some of his more daring 
corrections and transpositions. It is by transposition 
chiefly that Susemihl proposes to give logical coherency 
to the Politics. We shall afterwards inquire how far this 
course seems justified. Meantime, be it observed, that it is 
from no mere conservative bias that Dr. Jowett rejects the 
method of Susemihl, but by reason of the view which he 
has formed of the nature of the Politics and the state in 
which the treatise has come down to us. He tell us' that 


1 Pref. v., VI. 


©.3 
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he has been ‘led to the conclusion that the Podttics of 
Aristotle exist only in a very imperfect and questionable 
shape. . . . We cannot rehabilitate them by a trans- 
position of sentences, or by a change in the order of the 
books; we must take them as they are.’ He takes them 
as they are in Bekker’s first edition of 1832, which he very 
seldom deserts, recording occasionally in the Notes a view 
of Susemihl or Bernays, but almost invariably dismissing 
them as ‘unsupported by MS authority and unnecessary.’ 
So much, at least, may be gathered from the volumes 
which he has now given us. We cannot speak with cer- 
tainty as to his views about the criticism of Aristotle until 
he gives us part ii. of volume II., which will contain, among 
nine essays, one on the text of the Polztics. To these essays 
we look forward with the greatest interest, and antici- 
pate that in the hands of the prince of essayists they will 
form the most valuable part of a valuable work. However 
one may estimate his dealings with the text or the inter- 
pretation of it, the present instalment—namely volume 
I. and part i. of volume I1., which in the Introduction 
and Notes abound in acute and suggestive references 
to modern politics and history—inspires an expecta- 
tion, which we are sure the conclusion of volume II. will 
confirm, that Dr. Jowett’s work, when complete, will lift 
the whole study of Aristotle to a higher level, and shed on 
his speculations, in full measure, that light which comes 
from cultured modern experience and observation. 

Dr. Jowett makes hardly any use of the resources of 
printing to elucidate the meaning of the text. We very 
rarely have a missing premiss supplied in italics, or a 
piece of surplusage enclosed within brackets. The followers 
of Susemihl, on the contrary, represented among English 
scholars by Mr. Welldon, whose translation of the Po/z/ics 
is such a vast improvement on the work of his predeces- 
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sors, largely use these expedients for disentangling the 
ravelled skein of the argument. 

Apart from the issue between the schools of Dr. Jowett 
and of Dr. Susemihl, it has always seemed to me that 
the translators of all Greek prose writers, especially of 
Thucydides and Aristotle, might avail themselves far more 
than they do of modern typographical devices. The Greek 
system of particles does duty for some of these. How often 
do we find that a ye is best rendered by italicising a word 
in a written translation or emphasising it vzva voce. Half 
the newspapers are now describing a certain party as the 
‘Nationalists. All that the inverted commas mean a 
Greek could have conveyed by 6) or cifev. There is much 
reason to regret that the Greeks never thought of the 
simple expedient whereby we put in a footnote a remark 
which bears on the main argument but interrupts its 
course. Sometimes such a note in a Greek writer runs to 
a very considerable length, and would in a modern work 
perhaps be made to form an Appendix. For instance, in 
Thue. vil. 27, quite near the beginning of the chapter, the 
historian tells us how 1300 targeteers, who were to have 
sailed with Demosthenes to Sicily, came too late, and were 
sent back to their own country, because each soldier was 
receiving a drachma a-day, ‘and to employ them against 
Decelea would have been too expensive (oduredéc).’ To 
explain this, the rest of this chapter and the whole of the 
next, both long chapters, go to show what great expendi- 
ture was now forced on Athens, and how little she was able 
to meet it; in fact, they are a long note on zodvreXéc, and 
the course of the narrative is resumed in ch. 29 by the 
words, ‘so they at once sent home the Thracians, who came 
too late to serve under Demosthenes, being in great want 
of money and not wishing to incur expense.’ Applying 
the same principle to Aristotle, we find that a very diffi- 
cult passage which confronts us on the very threshold of 
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the work becomes easy. If the translator would use the 
bottom of each page for those clauses which the Greek 
writer himself would presumably have put in a footnote, 
a great source of perplexity would be removed. For in- 
stance, one might translate the first chapter, regarding as 
a note dco: piv ovv olovrac down to raita 8 ovK tori adnOij, 
thus :— 


Every State is an association of some kind, and every associa- 
tion aims at some good (some presumed good being the end of all 
action). Accordingly, it is clear that as all associations aim at 
some good, the State, which is the highest association and em- 
braces all the rest, aims at the highest good in the highest de- 
gree.* My meaning will be clear if we follow the method which 
has hitherto guided us. As, in other cases, we must analyse the 
compound whole into its uncompounded elements (its least parts), 
so here we must examine the elements of which the State is com- 
posed, and in doing so we shall incidentally see the points of dif- 
ference between these very component elements, and whether we 
can reach any scientific conclusion in regard to each of them. 


* It is a mistake to regard the rule of the magistrate, the king, the householder, 
and the slave-master, as identical in kind, and differing only in the number of the 
subjects ruled. This mistaken theory lays down that the ruler, if he has but 
few subjects, is denominated slave-master ; if a larger number, householder ; if 
still a larger number, magistrate or king. The only distinction it would make 
between a magistrate and a king is, that the ruler is a king if he never resigns his 
power; but a magistrate, when on the basis of such (magisterial) functions he 
alternately resigns and resumes his authority. Now all this is a misconception. 


Thus presented, the train of thought seems clear enough: 
70 Acydpuevovis the statement that the State, being the highest 
association, aims at the highest good: mepi reérwy refers to 
t& ov obyxeara. If either of these expressions is supposed 
to refer to the words which I have printed as a footnote, 
insuperable difficulties arise. If repi roérwv means ‘ the dif- 
ferent kinds of rule’ commented on in the footnote, then we 
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must assume that Aristotle puts off till the end of Bk. III. a 
discussion which he promises us at once, and here substi- 
tutes for it a discussion on the component elements of the 
State, which I hold to be the subject referred to in the 
words wept rovrwv. I must add, that for avroc épeoriixy I 
read avrécg épeorixy (for the expression, cp. Eur. Z7o. 1206, 
ovdeig avrog evruysi mort ‘no one is ever uninterruptedly 
blest’), the distinction being between the perpetual rule 
of the king and the interrupted rule of the magistrate, 
who on the expiry of his term of office must yield to 
his successor. The words xara Adyouc, x.t.Xr., distin- 
guish the magistrate from the slave-master, who is xo 
designated as such by virtue of any faculty, but solely by 
the relation in which he stands to the slave; see I. 7. 2. 
My theory is, that Aristotle wrote a passage which never 
could have given rise to any difficulty if he had been ac- 
quainted with the use of the footnote, and that the best 
way to present such a passage to an English reader would 
be to use the footnote, and not to enclose the passage 
within brackets, which disfigure the text, and seem to 
charge Aristotle with a violation of logical order. 

As to the fundamental question whether we are justified 
in applying transposition, I mean bold transposition of 
sentences not juxtaposed, in order to obtain logical coher- 
ency, it seems to me that if only in one case such a method 
seems plainly indicated, then it may be used largely; for 
the principle is admitted that the work has come to us in 
a state of confusion of which we cannot suppose Aristotle 
to have been the source. As regards the justifiability of 
emendation, surely the MSS of Aristotle cannot be sup- 
posed to carry with them a greater authority than those 
in which the works of other Greek writers have come 
down to us. I here present to the reader a passage in 
Bk. I. 13. 7. 8, which, as given in Bekker and Con- 
greve, and translated by Dr. Jowett, seems a /farrago of 
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confusion ;* but, as presented by Susemihl,’ is perfectly 


coherent. 


BEKKER. 

GAXov yap tporov 7d éAeiOepov 

a , ” . * -@ a 
tov SovAou dpyer Kal TO appev TOU 

, ‘ > ‘ , e ‘ “ 
OnA€os Kal dvip madds* Kal Taow 
évuTdpxer pev Ta popia THs Woxijs, 
GAN’ éevurrdpxer Siadepdvtus. 6 piv 
yap SodAos GAws otk éxer TO Bov- 
Aevtixdv, To Se Orv exer pév, GAN’ 
dxvpov' 6 d& mais éxer pév, add’ 
dredés, dpolws toivuy dvayKatov 
» A ‘ ‘ > ‘ > c+. 
éxew Kal wept tas 7OuKas dperds 
pev 
mavtas, GAN’ ov Tov airov tpd- 


c / a , 
irodnmréov Seiv peréxerv 
mov, GAN’ dcov éxdotw mpds Td 
ec a # ‘ ‘ S »” 
airod épyov. 80 Tov pév apxovta 
, ” 2 ‘ > ‘ + 
tedeav éxew Sel thy HOLKHY dpe- 
, 4 4 » > ‘ e n~ ~ 
TyHV (TO yap Epyov éotiv ad@s TOV 
> , « ‘ , > , 
dpxitéxrovos, 6 dé Adyos dpxuréx- 
twv), tov & dd\Awv Exacrov, dcov 
émiBadrAet airots. wate havepov 
o > \ > ie ‘ a > 
ore éotiv HOLKy dpetn Tav «ipy- 
pévov wravtrwv, Kal ody 7 avTy 
4 4 s > , 
cwppooivy yvvaikds Kal dvdpos, 
ov)’ dvipia Kai dixavooivy, Kabd- 


mep weto Swxpdarys, ddA 7 pev 


dpxixn dvdpia, % 8 stmnperiKy. 


dpotws & exer Kai wepi tas dAdas. 


2 Mr. Welldon endeavours to make 
some sense of the passage without 
transposing ; but it will be seen that 
he is obliged to resort to conjecture in 
inserting avayxaiov éxew before Exdorp 
to gain any kind of construction, and 
he is forced to supply in italics, for the 


SUSEMIHL. 

GAXov yap tpdrov 7d éAevOepov 
a , ” ‘ 4 »” a 
tov SovAov dpxet Kai Td dppev Tod 
OnX€os Kai avip maidds. Kal maow 
évuTTapxet pev TA pdpia THS Wryxijs, 
GAN’ éevurrdpxer Siadepdvrws. 6 pév 
yap SoddAos GAws odk exer 7d Bov- 
Aevtixdv, 7d Se Ondrv exer pev, GAN 
dxvpov, 6 d€ mais exer pév, GAN 

> / 4 ‘ 4 » 
Gredés. 810 TOV ev apxovta 
tedéav éxerv det tHv S.avo- 
yTikyv apetynv (TO yap Epyov 
éotiv adwAGs TOD apxiTéekTo- 

« 4 , > , 
vos, 6 8 Adyos dpxttéxtwr), 
tavd dAAwy éxactov, daov 
émuBarrer 


4 A 
Tolvuv dvayKatov €éxew Kal epi 


> “~ e , 
QuTOULS. OPOLWS 


‘ > ‘ > a ¢ , 
Tas 7Ouxas dperds’ trodnmréov 
aA > 
deity pev peréxew mavtas, GAN ov 
‘ ® , > .@ € , 
Tov avTov TpdTov, GAN’ Goov Exdo- 
‘ x e a» o 
Tw Mpos TO avTod Epyov, wate pa- 
‘ - > ‘ 2O7 a ‘ a 
vepov ort €otiv dia % dpery Tov 
. 
cipnpevwv dravtwv, Kal ovx 7) avT) 
, ‘ ‘ > , 
swppootvy yvvaikos Kal avdpos, 
ovd’ dvdpia Kai Sixacorvvy, Kabd- 
4 A ‘ 
mep wetTo Swxparys, ard’ 7) pev 
> ‘ > , oe , « , 
dpxixn avdpia i 8  imnperixy, 
dpoiws 8 exer Kai epi tas dddas. 


sake of the argument, a long sentence 
which we are in no way justified by the 
context in supplying. 

3 Ed. 2nd, 1879. In ed. 3rd, 1882, 
he gives the passage as in Bekker, 
only mentioning the emendations in the 
note. 
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It will be observed that not only does the transposi- 
tion of the sentences given in spaced type in the Susemihl 
column make the sense plain, but it is demanded by the 
grammar ; for in the Bekker column what is the construc- 
tion of dcov Exdoty mpd¢ to avrov ~oyov? ‘Supply émBadru, 
or some such word,’ says Congreve. Now this is quite 
possible and regular when im:3a\\u goes before, as in the 
Susemihl column, but quite impossible when it follows, 
as in the Bekker column. It will be observed that two 
emendations adopted by Susemihl, dsavonre«jy for 7OcKhv, 
and idia } for 7x), are abundantly justified on a principle 
which ought to be regarded as an axiom in criticism. A 
corruption is very likely to arise from the erroneous intro- 
duction into the text of a word or conception rendered 
familiar to the copyist by the general character of the 
writer or writing on which he is engaged. Perhaps one 
might call this a ‘corruption 2& wrobisewe, or ‘arising 
from the subject’ of the work. The best example of it 
is, I think, Munro’s emendation of Lucr. II. 42 :— 


Subsidiis magnis e/ ecum v7 constabilitas, 


where the Mss for efeciivt give epicurz, a word frequently 
occurring in the poem, and constantly kept before the mind 
of the copyist. Another good example is in Soph. Azz. 
40, where for *pamtovea the MSS give Qanxrovea, no doubt 
for the same reason, because the play turns on burying. 
So here écavonrixjy and idia 4 have been ousted by the very 
Aristotelian words 7Occjv, 70x. 

Again, in Il. 6, 1, in the interests both of the sense 
and grammar, we must bring up kal meol tij¢ madelag molav 
tia Ot yiveoOa twv pvAdkwv, and make it stand after xal 
mept ktnoéwe. Now if such bold transposition is demanded 
in these places, transposition is always justified when logi- 
cal coherence and grammatical law together require it. 
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I will now make a few observations on individual pas- 
sages, choosing chiefly such as may be briefly treated. 


Lag, 
« , 
OPOKaTOUS, 


I am surprised that Dr. Jowett has not accepted this 
reading as explained by Mr. Ridgeway, ‘having a com- 
mon plot of ground’ (= éuoxhrove). How could Epimenides, 
who wrote in hexameters, have introduced omoxa7ove, ‘ hav- 
ing a common manger.’ Moreover, it is thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of Aristotle to give the word of Epimenides in 
the dialect used by him. Cp. the quotation from Alcaeus 
III. 14, 10, and ’Apydra, V. 6, 2. Plato, on the other hand, 
changes quotations from other dialects into the Attic.‘ 


I. 2. 10. 
@ ‘ , “~ ‘ , > 4 
dpa yap pice Tovodtos Kai tod€pov erOvpyrys. 


The force of the dua ... «ai is missed by ail the versions 
I have seen. 

‘No sooner is he such (clanless, lawless, hearthless) by 
nature ¢han his hand is against every man, he is militant, 
an Ishmael.’ 

1. 3. 2. 

taita § éoti Seomotixy Kai yapixy (dvavupov yap 7% yuvatKds Kai 
dvdpos ovlevéis) kal tpitov TexvorrountiKy’ Kal yap avry obK dvdpactat 
dim dvoparte. 


oe 


idiy does not mean ‘adequate’ or ‘ precise’ or ‘novel’; 
it means ‘belonging to the word’ (as being formed from 
the word itself). That is, we have deorornKh formed from 
Seorérnc, but we have not avdpuh, toonxh from avip, méotc, 
nor zarpcxi from mario; at least, avdpuxh and marpixh are 
already appropriated to convey a different sense, and 


* Mr. W. Ridgeway, in Cambridge Philological Transactions, vol. 11. p. 135. 
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moony does not exist. It is strange that he afterwards 
overcomes his objection to ware) as correlative to dsoro- 


my: see I. 12. 1. 
q.: 6 Qs 


ovk eiolv of pev pices SovAor of Sé EAevHepor. 
‘ All are not either slaves by nature or freemen by nature.’—J. 


Aristotle had stated at the end of chapter v. that ‘it is 
manifest that some men are by nature free and others 
slaves.’ ‘ Here,’ says Dr. Jowett, ‘he affirms the opposite 
of his former statement’; yet of Bekker’s insertion of cist 
kat before ovx« cisiv he writes, ‘The change has no authority 
and is not required by the sense.’ If a change is not re- 
quired by the sense to reconcile two opposite statements 
made within a short chapter of each other in summing up 
the writer’s view on an important subject of discussion, 
then nothing in any sentence can ever call for a change. 
The inserted words in Bekker hardly amount to change, 
so easily would they have fallen out. Yet might we not 
thus construe the words consistently with his foregoing 
pronouncement, and without any insertion: ‘There are 
on the one hand slaves ov gioa, and on the other free ou 
pve’? 

I. Q. 4. 
dcov yap ixavov adtois dvayKatov Tv moveto Oar THY GAAayyv. 

‘ Had it been so, men would have ceased to exchange when they 
had enough,’—J. 

‘ Else the barter would not be carried beyond the point of satis- 
fying mere requirements.’—W. 


But ‘had it been so’ or ‘else’ would imply an dy in the 
Greek. Is not the meaning, ‘Primitive men were forced 
to carry barter ov/y to the point of satisfying their wants.’ 
Cp. rosatrng = ‘only so much,’ I. 13. 12; det d& rovr ovx 
dpoiwe axpiBwe Exe, ‘far greater exactness will be required’ 
Il, 6. 11; towv ‘ mere equality,’ Il, 7. 18. 
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I. 





II. I. 


‘ = ‘ ‘ 6 , > , w ‘ ae , > 
Ta ToLaita THY pev Oewpiav eLevOepov exer, THY 8 eumerpiav avay- 
Ka‘av. 





I think it will be found that é\eé@co0¢ when of two ter- 
minations always means /ideralis not Liber. Therefore, I 
think Dr. Jowett is right in preferring the translation, ‘a 
liberal pursuit.’ He paraphrases the sentiment, ‘ A gentle- 
man may study political economy, but he must not keep a 
shop.’ Mr. Welldon renders, ‘ speculation is free.’ 












I, 11. Q. 





> , , > , > aA A 
e€vTopyocavTa XPnpPatTov oAtyov appaBavas dadodvar. 


‘Having a little money, he gave deposits for the use of all the 
olive presses.’—J. 


‘He got together a small amount of money, and engaged all the 
olive presses.’—W. 


Mr. Welldon’s translation is apparently right, though 
the expression is a strange one. 


Il. 4. 7. 


évravba pev odv dvaykn dporépous épOdapOar 7 Tov Eva. 





‘In which case one or both would certainly perish.’—J. 

‘Such a union necessarily involves the destruction of one, if not 
both.’—W. 

Susemihl translates the reading audortpovcg epbapfu 
ei rov tva. Perhaps we should read apuporivove épOapIa 
tg tov tva, ‘that both should be fused to their annihi- 
lation in unity. I have already suggested (HERMA- 
THENA, vol. IV. p. 39) @Ocipovra é¢ for pOeipovreg in VII. 
(v.) 9. 9, in the sense of ‘they rush madly into’ (vduoueg 
there having good authority). But perhaps conjecture 
is unnecessary ; for # seems to have a peculiar meaning, 
‘or at all events,’ in Aristotle: cp. 1. 5.27, where the right 


at et. tft 
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reading seems to be pi) rev mAsiorwy ei pi) Tavtwy pEpwy 
i rwov txovrwv evdammoviay ‘(how can the whole state be 
happy) unless most, if not all, of its parts, or at all events 
some of its parts, possess happiness ?’ 


Hi. 6:20. 


[Susemihl’s text, the words in square brackets are in 
the MSS, but are omitted by Susemihl. | 


> ‘ 4 “~ A ‘ “ ”~ o e “~ 4 4 
ddvyapxixny dé more? Kal tHv THs BovA‘s aipecw. aipodvrar piv yap 
, 2¢ > ‘, > > > > , , > 4, ” > 
mavres €€ dvdyxns [GAN] é« Tov mpwrov Tysjparos, «lta mad lows ek 
a , @? > a , ‘ > a ee. e > * A 
rov devtépou, elt’ éx TO Tpitwv, TARY Ov TacW éravaykes, <adAA> 7) Tots 
> a a “* , > > > , a“ , , 
[ex] tov tpov [7] Tiwnpdrwv, ex € Tov Terdprov [Tov Teraptwr | povors 


a A , 
érdvayKes Tots mpwro.s Kal Tois SevTépors. 


This is the celebrated passage referring to Plato’s com- 
plicated method of choosing the annual Council of 360, as 
laid down Legg. vi. 756, B-E. From that passage it is 
quite clear that the method of election was this :—360 
councillors are to be chosen out of the first (or richest) 
class, and as many out of the second class, by universal 
suffrage, every citizen being compelled to vote. Then 360 
are to be chosen from the third class by universal suffrage ; 
but while the three richest classes are compelled to vote, 
the fourth class may abstain if they choose. Finally, 
360 are to be chosen out of the fourth class by universal 
suffrage ; but now the third and fourth classes may abstain 
from voting, if they please. Out of this body, 180 from 
each class are to be chosen by universal suffrage compul- 
sary on all. Finally, from this last body are to be chosen 
by lot go from each class, or 360 in all. 

Bekker gives us from the MSS a passage which can be 
reconciled neither with the Platonic passage nor with any 
possible theory assigning to ita meaning. Dr. Jowett trans- 
lates straight through this fortuitous concourse of words, 
omitting only the words trav reraprwv. But the necessity of 
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this omission shows that the MSS are not infallible. It wil] 
be seen that by a few further omissions Susemih! brings 
the text into harmony with Plato and with itself. Is it 
then reasonable to shrink from the further omissions, and 
present a text for which one is obliged to plead the excuse 
that ‘Aristotle may not have remembered or may have 
misunderstood the words of Plato’? If Aristotle supposed 
himself capable of presenting to his readers a certain 
complicated scheme, to be criticised by him, but in fact 
forgot the scheme, or failed to understand it, it would seem 
that he is not a writer deserving our attention; and that 
Dr. Jowett, instead of translating the Polztics, should have 
warned his pupils against the attempt to read the treatise. 


Tr. 8.6; 


c » a >» s 
Gs ovrw ToiTo map aAXots vevowobernpevov. 


‘ As if such an enactment had never been heard of before.’—J. 


So Congreve; but would not this be pimw? Mr. Well- 
don rightly, as I think, renders: 


‘A fact from which we may infer that no such custom had as 
yet been legally instituted in other countries.’ 


II. 8. 13. 
tovro 8 év pev TH diairy Kal mrcioow évdexerat. 


‘In an arbitration, even although the arbitrators are many.’— 


J. and W. 
‘When there is more than one party to the suit.’—C. 


I should prefer to understand with St. Hilaire : 


‘In an arbitration, and where there is more than one arbiter.’ 


The meaning is this:—a qualified verdict may be al- 
lowed in an arbitration, because the arbitrators (if there are 
more than one) can confer with each other ; but jurors are 
not permitted to confer with each other. 
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II. g. 28. 


vov 8 rep Kal rept THs GAAys Todutelas 6 vopobérns paiverat Todv 
giroripous yap KatacKkevdlwy tods ToXitas TovTOLS KéxpyTaL mpos THY 
alpecw Tav yepovTwr* ovdels yap dv dpxeww alrjoatto pH pirdripos av. 

Dr. Jowett seems to make rovroig masculine, rightly, as 
it seems tome. He renders: 

‘And here the legislator clearly indicates the same intention 
which appears in other parts of his constitution. He would have 
his citizens ambitious, and he has reckoned upon this quality in 
the election of the elders ; for no one would ask to be elected if he 
were not.’ 

karaoxevagwv is ‘in trying to make.’ Congreve makes 
rovrore neuter, ‘ these means’; Mr. Welldon and Susemihl 
read rovry. 
II. 10. 3, 4- 


These sentences are held by Susemihl to be spurious, 
This is, perhaps, proved by the use of zepfoor, in the sense 


of ‘the neighbouring states.’ For it seems impossible to 
attribute here to the word the technical sense which it 
should bear, and which it has in the next section, ‘ de- 
pendent population’ as correlative to ‘ Helots.’ 


II. 10. 7. 


ovverupnpioa. 
‘To assist at the putting of the question by the Cosmi (without 
any power of ve/o).’—Ridgeway. 


Not to ‘ratify’ or ‘confirm,’ which sense the word never 
bears in the active. 
48% 
Tov piv yap Td piv mpoodyew 7d Se py mpordyev mpds Tov Shpov oi 
Baorrels Kipioe pera tov yepdvtwr, dv dpoyvwpovdcr mavtes’ ei Se p22), 
kal tovtwv & Shpos. 


The meaning is clear, but the «ai is neglected by both 
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the recent English translators and by Congreve. With the 
above reading it is inexplicable. It could only mean ‘if the 
Carthaginian kings and elders do not agree, then in this 
case foo (as well as when they do agree) the Commons 
have a voice in the matter.’ But they have no voice, 
plainly, when the kings and elders agree. For kal rotrwy 
0 Ojuog read, by all means, with Susemihl, rovrwy kai 
0 Onuog (kipwe gore being of course understood), and then 
everything is plain; the meaning will be, not ‘in this 
case, too, the Commons have a voice,’ but ‘in this case 
the Commons, too, have a voice.’ In the English sen- 
tence would any one hesitate to make such a simple 
correction, demanded by the obvious sense of the pas- 
sage? 

When a Dublin printer made Archbishop Whately call 
the public ‘them asses,’ was it rash to conjecture that 
what the prelate wrote was ‘the masses’? 


II. 11. 12. 


OiLerOar & evroyov Kepdaivery Tovs dvovpevovs. 
‘It is natural that they should get into the habit of making a 
profit out of office, as they buy it.’ 

There is no need to read ror’ for rove with Mr. Welldon. 
The participle is similarly used above, II. 8. 10, where 
mopiZovrec means ‘if they supply’: of ropiZovreg would mean 
‘as they supply.’ 


II. 11. 14. 


, ‘ , ” \ , ? > a 
Koworepov Te yap, KaOamep eitropev, Kai KaAXLOV ExaaTov amoTeAciTUL 


Tov avtov Kai Oarrov. 

‘For, as I was saying, this arrangement is more popular, and 
any action familiarised by repetition is better and sooner per- 
formed.’—J. 


Dr. Jowett will not here accept the simple transposition 
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of cai to stand before xafamep, though Aristotle has not said 
before that the distribution of work among many is ‘ more 
popular,’ but has frequently said that it ensures the better 
performance of the work. It is evident that the clause 
kaAXwov ... Qarrov conveys the sentiment that the work is 
better done when many divide among them the different 
parts of it than when individuals undertake the whole. 
This meaning emerges if with Susemihl we read xaAX\cov 
... G@moreAgirat <ovTwe 7) UTO> Tov avtwv. If Dr. Jowett’s 
translation, above quoted—‘ any action familiarised by 
repetition is best and soonest performed’—is right, it is 
an argument for the concentration of various functions in 
the hands of one, if it is pertinent at all; and can rwy avrov 
mean ‘where the duties are the same’? Besides, to is 
recognized in the a4 ezsdem of the old translation. Mr. 
Welldon’s ‘the same work is more successfully and rapidly 
performed’ evades the difficulty. 

For Dr. Jowett’s constant adherence to MSS, authority 
—he does not even read ra¢ rwv tvwv, the admirable cor- 
rection of the apparently unmeaning ra¢ rov viwy in 
VII. (VI.), 8. 1o—we shall, perhaps, find a sufficient reason 
in the concluding part of volume II., when it appears. We 
have examined his work enough to make it appear that, in 
his mind, Bekker has said the last word on the text of 
Aristotle. If we believed the whole treatise to be a conge- 
ries of inextricable confusion and contradiction, so woven 
into the woof and warp of the work, that to disentangle 
the thread of the argument would be to tear the web in 
pieces, then we should be disposed to think that a transla- 
tion of this work is just what we do not want. We should 
want essays, lectures, on Aristotle, which should give us 
the ‘great truths which reflect the mind of the master,’ 
but not the medium which blur them. We look forward 
to part 11. of Dr. Jowett’s second volume, as likely to do 


VOL. VI. D 
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great things in this way for the knowledge of Aristotle. 
We cannot accept the theory about the text of the Polztics 
which seems to be implied in the parts which have 
appeared ; but the vigour of the translation, and the his- 
torical and political instruction conveyed in the Introduc- 
tion and Notes, make the work a very valuable contribution 
to Aristotelian literature. 


RK. %. TERRELL, 





DR. MAGUIRE. 


THE SO-CALLED POTENTIAL OPTATIVE. 


‘There’s no such thing.’ 


N considering the following examples, the scholar is 

reminded of the Golden Rule of Construction, that 

he is only to look to what is said, and not what it amounts 

to. This being premised, I lay down the following cast- 
iron principle for Attic prose and Iambics :— 


The OPTATIVE— 
A.—As— 
I. Wish; or 


II. Antecedent condition, always rejects av; 


B.—As the consequence of a hypothetic, inexorably 
requires av. 


A.—I. The optative as a wish rejects av, the only ap- 
parent exception being wwe av; but this really belongs to 
B, i.e. 2f J did what, should I get what? The optative in a 
wish may have been originally the antecedent of a hypo- 
thetic, e.g. zf J did something, tt would be a good thing. 
This may be illustrated by the subjunctive twuev, i.e. sup- 
pose we go, tt would be good. But this is conjecture only. 

A.—II. The optative as the antecedent of a hypothetic 
rejects Gv, save ozly as the survival of a previous conse- 
quent now used as an antecedent; e. g. z/ A zs B, B would 
be C; tf Bis C, C would be D; in the second hypothetic, 
av may be used as a reminder that what is now an ante- 
cedent did duty before as a consequent; but here ap is 
purely a survival. 

Dz 
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It must be remarked that a consequence which is part 
of the antecedent does not require av, e.g. tf there be a 
triangle, of which the angles at the base would be equal; here 
av is not required: as in peiZov yap av te ein aXXo Kal wri 
avrov neyeOouc, éxeivo év wp Td péyeBog évein, Plat. Parm. 150 c: 
ap’ Gv nyoio tava oa eivat, & cor eEein kai atoddaBa Kai Sovva, 
Euthyd. 302 a: 10 axparéoraroy tv @ xpwparog pnceula poipa 
aAAn pneevoc éveln, Phil. 53 a. 

If this were all, it would be plain sailing; but there 
are cases where what is expressed as a wish has been 
taken for a consequence. This may be illustrated by the 
colloquial /’m hanged tf I do ; and may I be hanged tf I do. 
This view has been worked out by Mr. Tyrrell in the last 
number. 

To apply this: a Wish may be stated hypothetically, 7/ 
some one would do something, tt would be well: still pre- 
served in ¢i, cite. It may be stated interrogatively ; as in 
Shemitic, who will give ? for, of he give, tt 1s good. If then 
we assume that every wish may be stated as the antece- 
dent of a hypothetic, and that the interrogative ric, as 
marking no real question, became the indefinite, all sup- 
posed cases of the potential may be got rid of. 

In a number of instances the difficulty has been made 
by wrong explanation. That is, the optative is not in the 
consequent at all, but in the antecedent, ¢. g., 


ovk €oF Sus A€~atpr Ta Wevdh Kad. 


AESCH. Ag. 620; 


which is that I should say, 7s not. The well-known passage 
of Pindar (not A Zizc) 


TO yap éudves 
ovr’ aldwy ddurn€é 
ovr’ épiBpopor A€ovres SiadAdEawvTo 700s, 
Ol. XI. 19-21, 
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cannot be explained as a mere wish, for in that case ov 
is never used ; but ov is the remains of the consequent, and 
the optative of the antecedent: ¢hat lions and foxes should 
change natures ts out of the question. We have the skeleton 
hypothetic in we av ¢i, i. e. ef zt would happen, tt would happen 
so, as x happens. It is further abbreviated in we ay, e.g. 


a. .o > > , 
eyw 5 OU fy) TOTE 
2 & a ” ‘ ‘ >> , , 
Ta, WS av, EiTW, py TAG exhyvw Kaka 


O. T. 319; 


which is, J shall never talk of the evil'I am privy to, lest I 
bring the evils you have done into full light. This makes 
sense without we av; but we av being added makes it 
stronger, be z¢ as tt may, coute gut coute; so in Av. 1508, 
cited by Prof. Jebb, we Gy is not final, but wxder any cir- 
cumstances. 

Cases like rig Aéyot may be explained as if they ran in 


full, 2f one tell, ct would be well; who would he be ? nobody: 
cf. Nemon = will nobody = if somebody = let somebody. 
ovedeic avteirar, Jph. Aud. 1210, on the other hand gives us 
the answer, as well as the antecedent; eirie avreirot, tic av 
ein; ovdeic. Virgil has a similar mixture : 


Aeneas mortem contra praesensque minatur 
Exitium, si quisquam adeat 
A. XII. 760-1 ; 


that is, he threatens, si quis adeat, and the result is that 
nobody—quisquam—does. 


Since writing the above, I have read with much 
pleasure the discussions by Professor Jebb, Oed. Col., pp. 
273-5, and Mr. A. Sidgwick, Chocph., pp. 122-3. I agree 
with Professor Jebb that the question should be narrowed 
to Adtic usage. Mr. Sidgwick is near, what I conceive, 
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the true explanation, when he says it cannot be accidental 
that all the optatives without av are of zz~ferrogative form, 
p- 122. My explanation does not rest on any abstractions 
of the grammarians, which the great Attic writers never 
heard of: it states explicitly that the Athenians wished to 
mark the distinction between the parts of a hypothetic 
as antecedent and consequent. 


T. MAGUIRE. 





MR. PURSER. 


NOTES ON MANUSCRIPTS. 
I. QUINTILIAN. 


FINE old MS. is Harl. 2664 of Quintilian’s /ys¢z- 
tutto Oratorta. It contains the whole twelve books 
complete, and may be fairly attributed, I think, to Cent. 
XI. It contains 188 folia and 24 quaternions. These latter 
are numbered regularly to xvi. on fol. 247; but, on 1322, 
begins again i., and so on up to viii. at 185 v7. There is a 
blank of eight lines at the end of 1617, where Book xt., 
chap. 1. concludes; chap. 2 begins at the top of 1627. 
There are indices to Books I., VI., VUI., IX., X., and part of 
xI. The writing is larger than subsequently for the first 
12 folia, but appears to be by the same hand; on fols. go, 
g1, the writing differs from the rest of the MS., and is in 
darker ink. 

On the first page of the MS. there is scrawled (omitting 
abbreviations) :-—‘ Iste liber est maioris ecclesiae.’ It was 
bought by Harley’s librarian, Humphrey Wanley, on 
August 6., 1724, the same day that he bought Harl. 2767, 
the most important MS. of Vitruvius, from Sig. John 
James Zamboni, resident for the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Our MS. belongs to Fierville’s' second class, and more 
especially to the Zurich MS., the well-known Turicensis 
(saec. x. or xi.), and in a less degree to the Florentine 


1 To this class belong AmbrosianusI, veenianus, Bodleianus, Lasbergensis, 
Bambergensis G, Turicensis, Florenti- | Monacensis. 
nus 46. 7, Argentoratensis, Almclo- 
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46. 7, and Bambergensis G; also to that hand in the Bam- 
berg MS. called by Halm b (Praef., p. viii). Here and 
there there are striking resemblances to Almeloveenianus ; 
but within its own class it does not at all bear any such 
close affinity to the Ambrosianus I as to the MSS. men- 
tioned, 

This conclusion is made on the basis of a complete 
collation of Book x., and a study of scattered places in 
other parts of the MS. To show its close affinity of T Fl. 
and G or b, the following passages will be convincing, in 
which it agrees with these manuscripts in remarkable 
errors :—202. 7 (ed. Halm., vol. ii.) fluit autem qui; 203. 15 
singulam maurem coram; 204. 4 locis ita petissimum ; 8 
it inueteris at est; 206. 7 ethini (for Aeschini) ; 211.18 vel 
dictae in dicendo in secundo sententiae; 214. 3 ad haec; 215. 
2 etsiest; 15 eo (for ego); 20 sublimior erit magis; 216. 2 
praestatur; 7 charisin homine adductura Menandro scripta 
putant; 217. 23 hyperidesset ut non dixerim; 218. 15 ora- 
culo de instrictis ; 26 hystori HT (histori G, hystorie F) (for 
Stoici) ; 219. 15 pari in idem (/or phrasin est) ; 220. 13 his 
(for diis); 225. 12 actu enea; 226, 21 ex quibusdam in pe- 
riculo; 227. 14 fore enim aliquid optandum ; 227. 21 studio- 
rum nam materiam et orationem ; 229. 8 nauigaretur; 230. 2 
dissimulata ; 20 iudicatis fuit; 232. 20 et quod de cuique 
longo conueniat; 235. 24 propter facultatem adfecero tum 
enim; 237. 7 Cicilii liberatas (liberatis F*); 238.11 nihil 
aps; 24 quod inguitur calami repetitione (repetione b) 
morantur; 239.1 illis numeros usum; 29 spolliati ima; 
240. 4 experantibus (ex imperantibus F) id qua idem; 
243. 18 etiam in portio; 244. 2 componat sed uel etiam 
alias uel alias; 248. 4 gestus in gestu obseruationum (obser- 
vationé Ib) in una; 10 uiui;‘ 16 proderit alia si eum (ea F) 


2 The chief account of T and F1. is to 3 No tradition of T here. 
be found in Spalding. 4 No tradition here of F. 
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tota loca; 250. 11 eruditis (erudito bb) res erutio uolunt 
stultis ; 251. 19 inatrans (intrans F) illa. These, in addition 
to several extensive omzsstons, such as :—213.5 varietas... 
nulla; 12 quid... Vergilius; 226. 3 uerborum; 228. 17 
juitia; 232. 28 quamque... gratia; 239.15 inordinata 
digere; 240. 20 excogitandi etiam necessitas; 251. 24 di- 
cendo. 

In the following passages (amongst numerous others), 
H is found in agreement with G—22. 11 (Halm.,, vol. ii. = 
Quint. vii. 2. 40) elalabant ; 213. 8 thecus (/or Theocritus) ; 
22 grata (gra = gratia G) sitam certe licere iam uacanit ; 
215. 1 ati (for attici); 12 athenieni; 219. 15 lueret eius; 
17 luminis; 220. 8 senectutem maturbit; 221. 24 ueris is 
serit; 223. 22 pugnam cum concitem cum praesertim. 
And with b is the following, amongst numbers of others :— 
227. 8 non equidem quidem omnino conabor; 228. 26 nisi 
quod inmago cognouisset; 233. 11 uocatu cuius; 242. 23 
resalis. 

It would be easy to go on for pages enumerating 
points of agreement of H with this whole family. But 
the above examples suffice to show that H belongs to 
it. The question remains as to its relation to the various 
members within that class. And here detailed proof would 
require such lengthened treatment that a few facts only can 
be adduced bearing on the point. And firstly, H agrees 
mostly with T. Such agreements as the following, with 
the reading of ‘in places where the latter does not exactly 
conform to the other MSS. of the same family, deserve 
notice:—202. 7 flex his ; 203. 5 adhl&a (szc.); 210. 10 memo- 
riam attis sperauerit; 225. 21 detracturus Sulpicius insig- 
num fuit ut Servius sulpicius insignem in mero; 229. 25 
disnantur; 245. 11 tam odit anto netari labor; 246. 15 
intrare portum ar al intra possum nauis accedere non leni- 
bus uentis uecta non possit; 250. 1 neque enim habet uisum 
tamen est tamen habet aut necessitatem, and the striking 
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dittographia at 352. 4 (=xii. 10. 45 Spalding) nitidus aliquid 
atque affectibus pustulantibus itaque non solum ad priores 
catime grachis itaque sed ne ad hos quidem ipsis (T omits 
ipsis) oratorem alligandum puto atque affectibus postu- 
lantis itaque non solum ad prioribus catime grachis itaque 
sed ne ad hos quidem ipsos oratorem alligandum puto 
atque id, etc. A similarly extensive agreement exists 
throughout various other passages of the MS. which I 
chose at random. 

Where F differs from the other Mss. of the family H is 
found in some cases agreeing. But such cases of F being 
at variance with either T or G and b are few. However 
H agrees in the following :—233. 9 utilitas; 234. 2 intentis; 
237-9 mihi certe ui (uim F) demoni iucundus (the remark- 
able reading which puzzles Spalding so much); 16 uolup- 
tatis ista; 243. 3 secundique; 246. 6 respectibus. 

That H was not copied from T is certain. Considering 
the complete ignorance of Latin which the copyists of all 
this family of MSS. must have enjoyed, or at any rate the 
absence of any attempt to alter what was found in the 
original to correct Latin words and sentences, the appear- 
ance in H of such insertions as aliis severissima (vol, i. 
58. 12) quidem (vol. ii. 204. 6), probabilis (212. 19), et velut 
(214. 9), saecla (220. 19), aeternum® (222. 1), which do not 
appear in T, though they ought, must be acknowledged of 
very great weight. 

That T was copied from H I cannot disprove. True I 
have not found any example of a correct reading found in 
T and wanting in H; and all the divergences which I 
have found are very few and trifling and could be easily 


5 This word is omitted inthe Argen- 5. 21) ea .... fuit (6. 17), feditas 
toratensis called by HalmS. ThatH, (28. 18), which are found in H. Be- 
though of the same family, was not — sides S is a Ms. of the 15th cent.; H 
copied from this Ms. is obvious from _ is very much older, 
such omissions in S as pluribus (vol. 1. 
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explained from the ordinary inaccuracy incidental to copy- 
ing. But I feel that I have not sufficient evidence to 
decide on the matter; so I shall leave it an open point. 

That H was not copied from F is probable from the fact 
that laudantur (vol. ii. 205. 5) is omitted in F but inserted 
in H, as also lascivia (210. 18); while on the other hand 
cesserit (222. 23) is omitted in H and T but found in F. 

We know that F is an old Ms. of the ninth or tenth 
century, and that it came to Florence from Strasburg. This 
is proved with great skill and acuteness by Reifferscheid 
in the Rheinisches Museum (XXill. 143 sgg. N.F.), who 
completely demolishes any claim which was laid to F 
being identical with Poggio’s Ms. The inscription in 
F shows that it was given to the Cathedral of St. Mary 
at Strasburg by the Bishop Werinbarius (ft 1028), and 
Reifferscheid also quotes Wimpfeling (fl. 1508), who says 
of this bishop: ‘ Multa dedit ecclesiae suae praesertim mul- 
tos praestantes libros antiquissimos characteribus scrip- 
tos; quorum adhuc aliqui in bibliotheca maioris ecclesiae 
repositi uidentur.’ Now let us remember that we found 
scrawled on the first page of H, ‘Iste liber est maioris 
ecclesiae,’ and that H is closely connected with F and its 
family, and we are led to the presumption that the arche- 
type of the whole family was a MS. belonging probably to 
Werinbarius, Bishop of Strasburg, and from it was derived 
F and H, and possibly T, if we are not to suppose that T 
was copied from H. 


II. CICERO AD FAMILIARES. 


The ms. of Cic. ad Fam. Marl. 2591 originally 
consisted of 211 fol.; now it has only 192, ten having 
been torn away completely. There are generally pages 
which contain the illuminated letters which were at 
the beginning of each book. Nine have been lost at the 
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end. The first letter of each epistle is generally illumi- 
nated in a fairly elegant manner. Each epistle has head- 
ings in red ink. There are a great many marginal notes 
by two, perhaps three, hands. In I. 2 it has the usual ab- 
surdity, tiranni p. Lentulo. Greek is generally added by 
a second hand, and a Latin explanation given of it. 

The Ms. makes the ordinary division of letters at 4. 17 
(Orelli), but not so at 5. 20, though there is a note in the 
margin from another hand to signify that a division should 
be made. There is no new letter at 7. 6, but there is at 
12. 41. After latere (19. 16) it adds Vale, and begins a 
new letter at Quod me rogas. It makes a new letter at 
20. 30, but heads it Cicero Lentulo salutem. However a 
writer in the margin asks why P. Lentulus is here called a 
iurisconsult ; this cannot be (he says) the same Lentulus as 
he to whom the other letters are addressed. There is no 
sign of a new letter at 37.7, while a new one is commenced 
at 117. 20. Following the first letter of Book vIII. comes 
Ep. 10, then three lines of Ep. 2 down to zzquzs. It continues 
126. 35 vide modo znquzs mihi litteris ostenderis, and in the 
margin in another hand al. me zuzqguzs. At the word 
‘spem’ which immediately precedes ‘mihi litteris osten- 
deris’ (135. 24), Harl., No. 2773, stops in the middle of a 
sentence. Note the somewhat clever attempt at correction. 
Our MS. then finishes Ep. 9, and continues regularly to the 
end of Book vim. It has 1x. 18. There is no sign of XI. 
13a. It transposes XI. 27. 28 putting the letter from 
Matius first. At 224. 19 and 227. 16 it commences new 
letters ; but not so at 226. 26 or 227.1. After XIII. 49 comes 
in the letter to Caelius (11. 14). After XIII. 77 appear XII. 
29 and 21. At XIV. 6 it heads the letter not Suis S. D. but 
Tulius C. S. d. Terentie sue. It omits XIv. 21. After XV. 
6 comes XV. g, then7and8. The MS, ends at nunc 293. 17. 
The order in XVI., as far as it goes, is 5, 7, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

It is written by one who knew Latin pretty well, 
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and generally put down only what made fair sense. It 
presents a singularly large number of correct readings 
where M is in error. For example, in the following—(The 
correct reading of our MS. is enclosed by the bracket ; the 
erroneous reading of M follows outside it):—9. 27 oportere | 
optere. 10. 28 se assequi] sed adse qui; 12. 17 sine ne- 
fario] sinefario; 21. 14 genere] negere; 28. 31 ab adoles- 
centia| abulescentia; 31. 13 malevolum] malevorum; 39. 11 
decederes| decedes; 41. 3 appio] apud; 47. 5 suspicio] 
suscipio; 49. 30 temporum] tempus eorum; 52. 8 nos] 
nostro; 55. 28 postquam] potestquam; 18. 27 egregium] 
aegrium ; 70. 29 desiderant] desierant; 72. 39 eximium] 
exium; 87. 10 fruere] fuere; 91. 17 uelit] uelim; 97. 7 
commorandum | commemorandum ; 104. 7 opperiri| opperi ; 
104. 30 in quo] in eo; 109. 10 consciscenda] conscidenda ; 
112. 2 didicisse] didisse ; 122. 21 quae stultis] qua est uitis ; 
122. 25 de preteritis] praeteritis; 136. 18 paludati|] plaudati ; 
146. 13 severitatem otiosorum | si ueritatem otio solum; 147. 
23 Caninius] animus; 152. 22 iocatus] locutus; suo non} 
suo 163. 31 ioci] loci; 167. 22 positis] possit eis; 168. 39 
salutis] satis; 195. 37 elabatur] elaboratur; 202. 37 metuam] 
metuo; 211. 11 ageres] ages; 233. 26 adhibetur erga illos] 
adhibeturga illos; 237. 7 et usui. Nam] eius uinam; 269.30 
Tulliolamque quae] Tulliolam quae; 276. 19 tueretur] tuetur. 
And it would be easy to add several times as many in- 
stances. 

But this must not conceal from us the fact that most of 
these are easy corrections for the copyist if he knew Latin 
and paid attention to the drift of the several passages. In 
some cases he makes palpable emendations ; for example, 
11.15 aqua; 53. 29 statim (statum M., statutum Harl. 2773) 
58. 25 tum (lum for luctum M), 87. 17 nunc centum (nunc gen- 
tis for nongentis M); 145. 19 amico (animo /or Caninio M); 
146. 24 (optime optiae for Ostiae M); 156. 12 delectari (deli- 
bitari for debilitari M); 159. 37 trinummo (Demiurgo M); 
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169. 12 putaremus (patiremur /oy partiremur M); 178. 18 
habeo (habeam M', habebo M’) ; 181. 26 et rusum (etrusum 
or extrusum M); 215. 26 dum servi essemus (dum servi ere- 
mus M); 220. 5 extra mare regio (extrema re regio for ex- 
trema regio M). 

Yet, at times, the copyist writes the greatest nonsense, 
such as 139. 10 scis domicio diem tu morare es; 216. 38 
equidem multo parcius scripsi mirari nolim iras te horum 
amentia nec me meae ullae, etc. But note that the words 
he uses are always Latin. 

It does not appear to have any connexion with Harl. 
No. 2773. It does not exhibit the large lacuna 18. 4 to 
21. 16, and it has not Epistles 2 to 7 of Book vill. More- 
over, in two cardinal passages, or where Harl. 2773 has the 
right reading, viz. 58. 41, maius mihi solacium afferre racio 
nulla potest; 63. 13, uti medicos ei mitterem. Itaque medicos 
coegi. Our MS. reads in the first, maior mihi ratio afferri 
nulla potest; and in the second, et rogaret uti medicos 
cogerem et e vestigio with coegi in the margin. It has 
not the transposition in Turonesis and Parisinus of idque 
16. 38 to ‘peri’, 17. 35 from its right place to after ‘ mons’ 
27.18. See Streicher in Comm., Phzl. Fen. vol. iii. 

Nor is it connected with the same family as Harl. 2682 ; 
for none of the important additions found in this letter 
appear in our MS., viz. the additions at 164. 21 tuaeque 
curae; 175. 41, exercitu concordi et bene de rep. sentiente ; 
180. 5 numeroque hostis habueram; 182. 12, officio satis- 
factum; 185. 9, D; 198. 13 fecit; 216. 39 quam revera 
furere inveni. Quod vero aliquid de his rebus scripsi; 
276. 18 et tamen adolescentem essem. And, on the other 
hand, in our MS. there are not the following omissions of 
2682, viz. 154. 32 aliquio—uno; 181. 41 V. Kal. Sext. ex 
costris; 186. 22-24, Quod cum Lepidus—contrarium fuit. 

There occasionally occur striking agreements with Er- 
nesti’s text: ¢. g., 24. 3 cumulandoque illustrare ; 29. 30 
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militaremque rem collocassem ; 39. 26 fiant; 47. 13 nimi- 
rum ex epicteto, omitted ; 141. 24 eo cum 4° cohortibus ; 
155. 3 dictorum offensiorum fama; 168. 2 tua; 196. 39 
septenum numerum legionum; 200. 35 timendum suspi- 
candumque putares; 24. 23 fiant, &c. 

In the following passages it is notable that in our MS. 
the correct reading is found. 23. 4 in his esse elaboran- 
dum; 43. 16 Tu siistius modi; 52.14 uidemur; 150.17 e0; 
154. I ponor; 192. 2 nobis non conscripsissemus. 

The fact that, in four passages at least, Arabic numerals 
occur, viz. 141. 25 cum 4% cohortibus ; 209. 23 idem 30 post 
die; 220. 23 itaque 100 circiter amissis; 220. 26 ad 800 
antiochiam redisse, coupled with the comparatively exten- 
sive knowledge of Latin possessed by the copyist, and the 
many plausible emendations exhibited, lead one to consider 
that the MS. cannot be earlier than the 14th century at all 
events. 


III. THE AUGUSTAN HISTORY. 


There are few classical authors critically edited with 
such completeness as the Augustan History. We have 
two splendid critical editions, one by Jordan and one by 
Peter. In both, allusion is made to a MS. of the writers of 
that history, which is preserved in the British Museum. 
As a matter of fact, there are two such MSS. in that Library, 
both belonging to the Harleian collection, one of some 
slight value, the other of no value at all. Of these I sub- 
join a short account. 

Harl. 2658 is a MS. written on smooth parchment, 
contains 178 folia, 28 lines in a page, and about 57 letters 
inaline. The writing is beautifully clear. Harley got it 
on June 17, 1721. The first letter of each life is highly 
ornamented in colours and gold, that of Hadrian especially. 


It contains a picture of Hadrian, and also of Severus and 
Heliogabalus. The index is at the end. It has been 
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copied by Ioan. Vigetius, as he tells us in a marginal note 
to Valerian’s life.* It is corrected throughout by two or 
three different hands; but the corrections are not very 
numerous. The erasures are few. There is no heading 
to Hadrian’s life; but the lives generally begin (in red) 
thus, ¢.g., Incipit vita Helii Lucii Veri Ceionii Caesaris 
Scripsit Helius Sparcianus feliciter. The parchment has 
been subjected to damp: and some of the leaves are 
seriously stained with some brown substance; fol. 1033., 
104a., 105. are almost wholly illegible. It ends ‘conten- 
das feliciter IIERVM’; then in red letters, FINIS AMEN DEO 
GRATIAS ET EXPLICIT FOELICITER. 

The order of the lives is the same as that in the index 
of the archetype of B and P, as given by Peter, Preface, 
p. xi. sgg. (my references are always to Peter’s 1865 edi- 
tion). Our MS. (which we shall call H for the future) has 
also, at the end, an index, which virtually’ agrees with 
this order. The lives are all attributed to their ordinarily- 


received authors, except that those usually said to have 
been composed by Trebellius Pollio are assigned to Capi- 


tolinus. In H, in the middle of the life of Pescennius, at 
150. 33, there is a heading indicating that the life of Clodius 
Albinus begins there; but really the life is added after that 
of Opilius Macrinus. 

The transpositions in the life of Alexander, as they 
appear in H, are well worth notice. It goes on straight* 
to 259. 17, where it reads :—omnes Cristianos futuros si id 


nominibus 


optate venisset omnibus honoribus est ornatus, thus omit- 


® At ii.68. 3 (ed. Peter, 1865) this note 
is added in H: —‘ Hic mihi videtur esse 
defectus libri non enim iste est mos vitas 
describendi ut a medio initium faciat : 
sed quod repperi ad litteram etiam in 
medis (I cannot make out what this 
stands for) saepius videns exscripsi 
huiusmodi voluminum raritate coniunc- 


tus Ioan. Vigetius.’ 

7 After the life of Tacitus, it has, 
‘et taciti de floriani’ (sic.), and after 
Probus, ‘ aliquorum V.’ 

8 Except that it omits by corruption 
ex homoeoteleuto (259. 11-13) frequen- 
tavit... qui. 
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ting 259. 18 to 269. 30. It then continues on from this 
latter place to 270. 18 gravissimum reip. This ends fol. 
i100. The next begins DE TEMPO CRISTI . CHRISTO tem- 
plum, etc. (259. 11), and continues (reading in 259. 18, si 
id optate venisset et templa reliqua deserenda) down to 
269. 29 et apud populum lectis omnibus hominibus est 
ornatus (270. 18) atque sibi per germanorum vastationibus, 
thus omitting 269. 30 to 270. 19, which it had already 
inserted. Note that H omits altogether 269. 29, vario tem- 
pore cum etiam de Isauria. At Il. 6. 12, it reads—with.a 
marginal note to the effect that this passage had occurred 
before, and was superfluous here—Occiso Heliogabalo uti 
primum fecisset et templa reliqua deserenda, and so on for 
two pages, from middle of fol. 108@ to middle of 1oga, 
down to annonas acciperent—a passage which appeared 
in the life of Alexander (I. 259. 17 to 262. 8), and had been 
inserted in H previously. Then there is added in the 
margin—Occiso Heliogabalo ubi primum sensit.... 

H has wof the transposition in the lives of Carus and 
Numerian, referred to by Peter, Pref. p. xiv. 

Next we may give the readings of H in the mutilated 
passages of the lives of Valerian and Gallienus—Il. 72. 12 
de quo iam multus uobis fuit Sermo Salomnum (szc.) filium 
Gallieni qui et gallienus dictus est in libro adiuncto ad 
aliud uolumen transeam. semper enim me uobis dedidi et 
famae cui negare nihil possum EXPLICIT FRAGMENTVM 
VALERIANI INCLPIT EIVSDEM GALLIENI D. V. FOELICITER, 
etc. 73. 7 gauderet uocabantur exercitus murmurabant 
duces: erat omnium meror quod imperator ro. in persia 
serviliter teneretur—sface for about 13 letters—ior omnium— 


15 detlers—quod gallienus na—14 /etlers—pr fco sic—11 


detters—moribus reip. perdiderat, ete. 
74.5 remp. defensandam capesserent. Sic igitur ma- 
crino delatum est imperium he autem cause imperandi 


macrino cum filiis (zo lacunae marked in U1 in thes place). 
VOL, VI. I: 
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74. 14 ad omnia militaria (vo lacuna). 


74. 15 Ergo macrinus—12 /e¢fers—undique aux petit 
occupatis a se partibus quas ipse—g /e//ers—posuerat ita- 
que imperium—g /e/ters—hoc bellum instruxit cum pr esset 
omnibus quae contra eum poterant cogitari. 

76. 13 Sed dux gallieni theodotus conflictu habito coepit 
atque imperatori uiuum transmisit. Egyptum enim data est 
emiliano per terra si—15 J/eflers—thebitinos milites—32 
detters—uitium est—50 /effers—rebus cum Gallienus in luxu- 
ria et in probitate persisteret. 

76. 25 Contra hunc theodotus exercitum duxit quod 
cum urbem in qua inerat postumus obsidere cepisset de- 
cernentibus Gallis gallienus muros circumagens. 

H belongs to the same family as B and P, 2.e. to the Nl 
family (if we may adopt Peter’s nomenclature), and espe- 
cially to the Vatican Codex, No. 1899. Peter has 
given a full tradition of this on the life of Hadrian only, and 
made allusions to it in a few other places here and there. 
As far, then, as I was able to make the comparison, I found 
H presenting a striking similarity to V, e. g. 3.15 virum for 
tunc; 4.19 consuleret sortes; 28 nicheforii; 6.14 familior; 
23 michi; 8. 18 rex alanorum; g. 10 honore uel onere; 
12. 8 non added after noti; 24 sui; 27 vellet; 15. 9 aris- 
meticae ; 27 catalinum; 16. 9 usurparent; 16 catacaymos; 
17. 11 quidem; 25 summatibus; 19. 18 advocavit; 21. 9 
liberorum ; 21 latum; 22. 2 baccianorum; 23. 21 decreto 
senatus consulto eundem; 23 dictauit ; 26. 3 accellarias; 
155. 5 misissem; 16 accedam; 168. 29 uero excusationem 
added; 173. 5 permittentem ; 226. 5 nemo uir p tum, wth 
one letter erased before p; 228. 8 heliogabali; 229. 5 anto- 
ninum ; 230. 23 cottidianos; 231. 2 aculem quem; 14 mater 
added after festo; 254. 9 cochi; 254. 15 gallia. II. 33. 20 
iuuene Gordiano filio suo zzserted ; 39. 13 imperauit (impe- 
rauerunt V) anno uno mensibus sex. There are a very 
great number of other agreements; the ones given are 
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only the more important ones. As regards differences, I 
did not find any important® ones, except the following :— 
4. 8 peritia H, pererat V', persenserat V’; 7. 2 loquebatur 
H, loquebatur vel loqueretur V; 14. 21, feras immanius H, 
feras manis V; 15. 9 litterarum H, lioterarum V; 22. 14 
sivit H, siniit V. Ul. 106. 24 expeditissima H, se expedissi- 
mam V. 

H has nothing whatever to say to the = family; for, as 
we have seen, it exhibits the transposition of pages in the 
life of Alexander, and shows no trace of the additions 
mentioned by Peter, Pref. xxi., as occurring in & after the 
lives of Maximus and Balbinus. 

But such is not the case with Marl. 4921, which most 
distinctly belongs to the 3 family. It has all the evidences 
of such given by Peter, Pref. xx., xxi., besides wo¢ ex- 
hibiting the transposition of leaves in the life of Alexander. 
It has 3. 15 praetorium wzrum; 168. 24 atque inde Romam 
contendens redit; 169. 10 retentus ne wzderetur ac augeretur ; 
171. 2 designati for damnati; also the insertions mentioned 
as occurring between the lives of Maximus and Balbinus 
and that of Valerian, viz. ‘Hic ab his hystoriographis, 
etc., down to periit; and, further, the life of Valerian is 
commenced in this MS. in the same manner as is given 
in the edition of Casaubon, pp. 181-2, viz. Valerianus inter 
haec in Rhaetia existens, &c. It also exhibits the follow- 
ing readings :—7. 1 supposito qui pro Trayano fessa voce 
loqueretur; 9. 10 ne magistratus hoc onere grauerentur 
(cf. Peter, Pref. xxiv); 7. 7 Bactriani; 19. 28 lauacrum 
Agrippae (Pref. xxvii). 


9 By unimportant variations is meant duobus Deciis ex Budalia. Eodem 
such as—3. 5 hyspaniensibus H, hys- Julio Capitolino (then follows a word I 
panientibus V; 4. 6 mathematico H, cannot read). And before ‘ Hic etiam 
mathemtico V; 15. 10 psallendi H, obmittuntur’ H has De Gallo et Volu- 
psalendi V ; 23. clarum H, darum V. siano, Idem Julius Capitolinus breviter 

0 Before these words H has:—De —_meminit. 

E 2 
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It exhibits a very close resemblance to the Cod. Regiug, 
so often mentioned by Casaubon; and this is to be ex- 
pected, as both belong to the = family. As examples of 
this resemblance, we may observe the following" :—17. 18 
ut Choni for ita ut uni; 21 sumptus omztled; z2 semper 
omitted; 25 samatibus; 26 quibuscumque iussit sibi ap- 
poni; 27 publice et frequenter; 30 ceteras partes; 18. 3 
verum quom alio die; 6 acutissimus (accuratissimus Fez.) 
for iactantissimus; 10 etiam omztled; 12 hyabeorum; 16 
trecentas ; 19 Iulium; 20 Iulianum et Priscum atque uera- 
cium; 21 omnis senatus; 23 ulla; 25 crimina nomina; 
19. 2 aequaliter; 5 detractores ; 6 cathomididiari; 8 libra- 
uit for separauit. The differences in these two pages are 
very few. Disregarding slight variations of spelling (such 
as clamides and clamydes), we find—18. 14 magnificentia 
(magnifica Keg.); afrasmane (asyriasmane Reg.); 15 in- 
gentia inurna dono accepisset ; 19. 10 seruire /or sentire. 

The MS. consists of 433 pages of writing; page 434 is 
blank. It is written on parchment in a running hand, and 
appears to belong to the 15th century. It is highly orna- 
mented in the capital letters. It begins :—‘ Vita principum 
Romanorum aliorumque qui tyrannice remp. inuaserunt. 
Diui Adriani vita feliciter incipit Haelius Spartianus’ (in 
gold letters). It only goes down as far as parietem (Car. 
19. 2 = II. 226 14), with a marginal note, Deficit in exem- 
plari. The conclusions and beginnings of each life are in 
yellow ink, generally of this nature, e.g. Explicit de Marco 
Antonino Augusto. Gesta Veri Lucii Helii Antonini 
Augusti incipiunt foeliciter. Julius Capitolinus est auctor. 
On the first two pages especially, and in stray places 
throughout, there are a great many notices of the readings 
of Vatican MSS.; but none of them seem to be Vat. 1899. 


1 Peter, in his new edition (Leipzig, collation of the Life of Hadrian in the 
1884), pp. xxxvil, to xli., has given a Cod. Regius. 
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There is a large omission in the life of M. Aurelius, from 
(48. 6) patris, down to (51. 6) sermonibus. It is, however, 
supplied at the end of the MS., in a different hand, on pp. 
435-6-7. There is another large omission (not supplied 
apparently elsewhere) in the life of Claudius from 125. 23 
ac to 128. 2 scriptores. After templurn 125. 23, there 7} 
lines of p. 343 of the MS. vacant, and a note, Hic multum 
deficit iudicio meo. 

On the first page at the top is—‘ Petri Thomae ex 
bibliothecae uolumen sectum. Tam cassidem quam codi- 
cem (I do not know what this means). Then, in the mar- 
gin—‘ Pontificiae et Vaticanae bibliothecae libri manuscripti 
in pagina praeliminari sic habent: vetustissima una | gesta 
et uitae supterscriptorum principum scripserunt infra scripti 
historiographi ec | tres alii mmss. | vitae diuersorum prin- 
cipum et tyrannorum a diuersis compositae | variat et alter 
Helii Spartiani indiui hadriani vitam liber incipit ec. 

The order and authors are somewhat different from that 
of the archetype of B and P. Didius comes after Pertinax 
and before Avidius; and after Pescennius the order is 
Clodius, Caracalla, Geta, Opilius, Diadumenus, Helioga- 
balus, Alexander, xxx. Tyrants by Trebellius Pollio. After 
xl. 4Emilianus comes in De Alexandro vel Alexandrino. 
After Tetricus comes Trebellianus, Celsus, Herennianus 
and Timolaus, Zenobia. The life of Heliogabalus is attri- 
buted to Lampridius, and that of Alexander to Spartianus. 

On the whole, the MS. appears to be a quite worthless 


member of a comparatively worthless class. 


LOUIS C. PURSER. 





DR. MAGUIRE 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE ‘PHADO’: 


RECENT EDITIONS. 


HE increased interest taken in these islands in Ideal- 
ism is shown by various writings in which the chief 
topic is the matter of Plato. In the Yournal of Philology 
Professor H. Jackson is presenting us with a’series of 
Papers which examine the Idea from its psychological 
side; and recently we have had two editions of the Phed, 
one by Mr. Archer-Hind, and the other—the second 
edition—by Principal Geddes of Aberdeen. Both editions 
add considerably to our knowledge of the subject-matter, 
and, before criticizing some details in each edition, I pro- 
pose to show that the whole argument in the Phedo is 
complete, that is to say, it is evolved from an empirical 
datum in such a way that in the end Subject and Object 
are united by affinity of essence. This, I think, can be 
made clear not only to those who accept, but to those who 
reject, what is called German Philosophy. 

The progress of the Dialogue is:—Socrates has just 
had his chains taken off; he feels the pain caused by them 
closely followed by pleasure; this suggests /Esop, whose 
fables Socrates was directed by a dream to versify, though 
he had hitherto held that Philosophy was the true poesy, 
as philosophy involves preparation for Death and the state 
after death; but as this implies the Immortality of the 
Soul, the question arises, What are the grounds for holding 
that doctrine? just as Butler tells us religion presupposes 
a further state. These grounds Socrates proceeds to set 
forth. 
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Archer Butler has well remarked that philosophy may 
be found in Plato as algebra may be found in arithmetic—in 
the concrete. Plato is right, however, in stating everything 
isthe concrete. There is no real abstract existence; though 
since Aristotle’s time argumentative language is abstract 
much to the hindrance of true thinking. Hegel, for 
example, owes much of his apparent unreality to his use 
of abstract language, in spite of the clearness with which 
he denounced the abuses to which it has given birth. Even 
still the great difficulty of the student of philosophy is to 
get rid of the misleading effects of abstraction when he 
attempts to construe the Universe that lies before him. 

A Platonic argument is always one in the sense that 
each moment leads of necessity to the next, and so on until 
the whole is completed. It is in this way the antithesis of 
Aristotle’s argument in which the parts are isolated and 
connected only by mnemonics, like the kings of England 
or of Judah and Israel. But Platonic argument is an 
organic structure—plurality, or the empirical elements, 
converging to unity, and unity, or the intelligible element, 
diverging to plurality—neither being found by itself. 

To apply this to the Pedo:—If it will be better here- 
after for the good than for the bad, it is implied that the 
Soul exists in the hereafter and is immortal. That it is so 
is evidenced by the following :— 

I. Zhe first moment.—From 69d to 72e¢ we have the 
argument from its most empirical side—Contraries come 
of contraries—consequent of antecedent, each consequent 
in turn to be the antecedent to a new consequent. If this 
process of interchange be not perpetual, some one state 
must set in for an eternity of monotony. The strength of 
this argument may be measured by the effect of the modern 
hypothesis that if Energy is dying out, we must look for- 
ward to a period of cold and colourless uniformity of 
Quantity and Quality—a universe of drab. Some of the 
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Physicists who hold this view do not see that the decay of 
Energy still leaves Quantity, Quality, and Space; conse. 
quently, a universe, and therefore a universe of thought. 
Of course Plato does not mean that a period passes which 
is all A, and then becomes all B, having ceased altogether 
to be A, as George I. is succeeded by George II., but he 
means that the two opposite processes are always at work, 
wrestling in giant’s embrace. Any Hegelian can see this. 

This argument, as Principal Geddes says, ‘“ proves 
merely the existence of certain Processes called Life and 
Death, in which nothing zs but all decome (yiyvera), and 
does not imply the existence after death of the human 
soul. The conception of Being here unfolded is that of a 
vast Sea, out of which by one transition souls are sub- 
limed, like the particles of water, into a region where they 
are for a time invisible, until by a new transition they de- 
scend, and reappear in the sphere of the visible, without, 
however, necessarily preserving their individuality,” p. 47. 
Mr. Archer-Hind points out that “though the law of alter- 
nation may afford a strong presumption that our souls 
return from the dead, this does not amount to certainty, 
since we cannot tell that our knowledge of the conditions 
is complete,” p. 11. But the fact is, that there is no 
yéveoic without an apy) which is not yéveowe (Phaedr. 245 
cd.; in other words, the yéveoig of Plato involves the imma- 
nent negative which is the basis of individuality, though 
in the argument it is not made explicit. 

Il. Zhe second moment.—This is the argument from 
avapynoc, and extends from 72e to 77b. When understood, 
it is most interesting ; for it is virtually the Kantian argu- 
ment swung round from the subjective to the objective: 
viz. that the empirical element is only intelligible by means 
of an element which is not empirical. Percepts imply an 
element which is constitutive and real, and among these 
real priora is a notable przws—yvyh. The relation of these 
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priora to Yuxy belongs to the last phase of the argument. 
But even up to this Plato is superior to Kant, as the intel- 
ligible element is not subjective, and we are thus saved 
from Subjective Idealism. The real essence—é iorw—has 
a larger quantum of reality than the sequential element. 

III. Zhe third moment.—The argument from the nature 
of the Arzus Yuyh. This, with notice of objections, extends 
from 78b to goc, and brings out the Hegelian doctrine that 
experience is made up of contrary data. This is the view 
elaborated in the Parmenzdes that the universe rb wav is one 
and many, or, as Aristotle constantly puts it, the Idea is 
constituted of 76 év and 7rd azepov. 

IV. Zhe fourth moment.—This extends from gic to 102b, 
and is the argument that the qualities of the Arzzs—uyn— 
are inconsistent with Materialism. I may point out that the 
illustration of the Lyre is precisely on all fours with that of 
Huxley in his article on Berkeley, with that of G. H. Lewes 
in the New Phedo,' and with that of the votaries of reflex- 
action as an explanation of consciousness. This argument 
takes into account the moral qualities, and the power of 
resisting impressions—Free-will. 

V.. Fifth and last moment.—This extends from 102 to 
107c, and it asserts the essential affinity of subject and 
object—their identity of quality. This is really the modern 
argument that since thought is the condition of matter so 
called, matter cannot be the essence of thought—that 
thought within us is exactly similar to thought without us. 
Death, therefore, as a material process, cannot destroy that 
which sensation presupposes and without which it could 
not have its inferior existence. 

Briefly the argument is this: 1. Sensation gives us 
contraries; 2. In these there is a frzus; 3. The przus is 
opposite in quality to the fosterzus; 4. The priws is not 


1 Blackwood, Feb. 1884, p. 72. 
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material; 5. The frzus is consequently spiritual, and so 
divine. The myth states in the colours of the imagi- 
nation that the objective corresponds with subjective apti- 
tude. 

That soul is thought, or of the nature of thought, would 
be much more readily admitted in the present day than the 
converse, that thought is soul. The criticism of Anaxagoras 
in the Phedo is well known, but its significance has not been 
remarked. Socrates virtually says that the vote of Anax- 
agoras is not a final cause, as it should be: for if vote be 
vove—that which knows—it must distinguish, and so be a 
principium optimt: hence it must be good. In other words, 
there are two theories of Intelligence as a constituent of 
the universe: it begins; and it begins and ends. Thought 
is not merely Efficient but Final. And in this view 
Plato and Aristotle concur, for Aristotle censures Speu- 
sippus and the Pythagoreans for making 76 xaAXorov «at 
dpiorov ji) év apxy elvat, Det. A. 7. 

Thought, accordingly, if it knows, knows something, 
and therefore knows itself; for, as Anaxagoras points out, 
in order to know, it must separate itself from the rest; z.¢. 
in modern language it must make itself a subject distinct 
from the object. 

Nature, as Cudworth says, may be vaézo mersa et confusa; 
nature may, as Hegel says, be fossilized thought ; but this 
means that all nature is an object for some subject, 2.e. 
voug begins and ends. This answers Professor Teich- 
miiller’s objection that in Plato there is no principle of 
individuality. 

What, according to Plato, were the laws of mind, of 
objective thought? The Numbers, of which we obtain 
glimpses in Aristotle and Xenocrates. The account given 
by Syrianus, a zealous Platonist, coincides with what we 
have of the older authorities, 

I cannot agree with Professor H. Jackson’s account of 
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the Numbers in the Yournal of Philology. My view is as 
follows :—Aristotle, 46, has the following account of the 
metaphysical process :—# ixefvwy yap kata weBéEw tov ivic 
ra elon elvae Tove apiOuotc. "EE éxefvwy refers to the double 
aspect of ré amepov—rd péya and rd puxpdv; so that the pas- 
sage may be rendered thus: Out of the double indefinite, by 
participation of the one, the Ideas (the genus) are speczalised 
as the Numbers. That this is the true construction may be 
seen from the passages ¢imep Exactog twv apiOuwv idéa tic 
N2, and oi wiv ovy Tiéuevor tag idéag eivat, Kal apiOuod¢ abtacg 
riVéuevor, 20. 3; also apiBuoig S? ra cidn éxadovv; Philop. ad 
Ar deat, fol. E11, and 6 piv obv Zevoxparne apiOpove ra 
cién kal avrdo¢ mpocayopebwv, Simplic. ad Ar de a 16 B. 
That is, in Aristotelean language, idéa is genus; which, by 
means of difference, 7d ¢v, becomes species, Number. The 
Numbers are 2, 3, and 4, the analysis of which I have given 
in preface to “Parmenides,” sects. 38-43. 

This being so, Aristotle’s notices of the Numbers are 
quite consistent. The one (which is not a number) in com- 
bination with rd amepov produces idéac—the general term 
for any combination of rd @y and of rd amepov. Each 
special combination is apiOud¢ ; and these ap:Ouoi are either 
mpwro, or not. The mpwro are 2, 3, 4; and these, in com- 
bination with the dvag, make sensible particulars. The 
dyad is plasticity, avexAemrdée, in two directions, rd wéya and 
7d uxpdv. So that while the idea has only one volume of 
the dyad, sensible things have two volumes, viz. the dyad 
in combination with the one in the Prime Number, and the 
dyad acted on by the Prime Number so as to generate 
squares and cubes, surfaces and solids—oi Sebrepor cai rpiror 
ap.Ouor, Syrianus, 906, 4 30-32; Aristotle, AZe¢. AI. vi. 7. 
This view also explains why Aristotle treats the idea as not 
necessarily connected with the idea specialised as Number ; 


2Vol. x. pp. 285-294. 
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Met. M.1v.1. The Mathematical Numbers are formed by 
combinations of the moments of the Prime Numbers con- 
sidered as mere abstract units. Hence the Abstract Num- 
bers are ouuf3Anroi; the Prime Numbers are aotip/3Anro, 
M. VI. 1. 

In modern language, sensible things, according to Plato, 
are functions of agencies qualifying in accordance with 
Number addible or divisible quantity. This explains the 
genesis of the Timzeus, and the three ingredients, ravriv, 
Garepov, and ovoia. A theory similar to the Platonic view, 
that structure is a function of Number, was applied to 
Botany by the late Professor W. Allman of this College. 

I have noticed the following passages in both edi- 
tions :— 


62. a. 
On this I wrote in 1870:— 


‘In a critical point of view the Laches is interesting, as there are 
at least three coincidences between it and the Phedo. First, the 
comparison of the ethical qualities to coin; cf. Phad. 69, a. b., with 
Lach. 192, e. Second, the use in both of the phrase pa mpoadio- 
tacOa, Phad. 85, c. Lach. 194, a. And third, as to the ethical 
value of Death, Zach. 195, d., and Phed. 62, a. But, as the last 
passage has been much disputed, and, as I think, erroneously inter- 
preted, I offer the following explanation. 

One passage runs thus: ob maou dys dpewov elvar Chv Kai od 
modXois Kpeirrov teOvdvar; Olwar éywye todrd ye. Ols obv teOvavar 
Avorredei, tabra oie Seva elvar Kal ofs Civ; Oik éywye. Lach. 195, d. 
The meaning of this is certain, there are persons, for whom it ts better 
to be dead; and there are persons, for whom it ts better to live. 

‘ The passage in the Phedo is, iows pévror Oavpacrov oor paveirat, 
ei ToUTO, povov Tov GAXAwv drdvTwv, drAodv eat. Kal ovdéroTE TYYXAVEL 
7@ GvOpuirw, Gomwep Kal TdAAa, éotw Gre Kai ols BéAtiov TeOvavac 7) 


Gv. ols 6& BéAriov reOvavar, Oovpacrov icws cor paiverar, ei TovToLs 


m . ° ‘ 
trois avOpwros pn Sov éotw abtovs ed moreiv, GAN’ GAXAov Set wept- 


pevew evepyérny, 62,a. Lt will, perhaps, appear strange if the question, 
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to be or not to be, /zes, contrary to all analogy, in Necessary Matter, 
and not in Contingent. [but analogy is against this supposition, and 
so the question, like all others, lies in Contingent Matter; there- 
fore not /o be is sometimes better than /o be.}. Z/ so, why not in these 
cases, commit suicide ? 

‘Tovro means the whole question at issue, the case Zz against 
Death. That rotvro refers to the general question appears from the 
words immediately preceding, 75y yap éywye (dep viv di ob jpov), 
kal PioAdov yKovea (dre wap’ iypiv Sintaro), 45y dé Kat GAAwv TwWor, 
ds ov dou tobro [sc. 7d abrov edvtov droKtwvivar] roeiv’ capes dé 
rept adt&v ovdevds turore ovdév adxjxoa: I got no precise views on 
the subject atrav, either from Philolaus or the rest. Socrates rejoins: 
Gra trpobvpeobar xpy, ey’ taxa yap dv Kat dkovoais, SC. Tept adtdv 
aapés tt. ‘Two passages fix the logical sense of dwAotv. Od wavy 
por dSoxel, Eby, @ Laxpares, ovrws dwAody elvar,..... ., GAA Ti por 
Soxet €v ait@ Stddopov eva. Prot. 331 b. c. ap’ otv dwXodv éore 
eye, Ste of dvOpwror Tayaod Epwow ; Nai. Symp. 206, a. ‘ ArAodv, 
then, is any proposition without qualification as to either Quantity, 
and so Universal, or, as to Matter, and so Necessary. Ovdérore 
tvyxaver is merely the negative form of dAodv, as the Greeks were 
fond of expressing a notion positively, and then negatively, as in 
ywra Kov« dyvwrd. I remember noting, with a guv@re in the margin 
of Luthydemus, 278, a. that éorw dre, and such forms, were used in 
preference to éviore to denote the minort/y of instances, while the 
shorter form éviore merely states that ‘here are cases. At least, the 
fuller form must be more emphatic. I have not since verified the 
notion. But Z7he@/. 150, a. b. bears out my view, od yap mpdcerte 
yovacgiv éviore pev eidwAa tixtew, éore 8 dre GAnOwd. Now, the 
philosophic births are few, 151, b.—Zssays on the Platonic Ethics, 


PP. 94-95.’ 


This does no violence to rovro; rotvro is always deter- 
mined by the context: in fact, ravra is used in the same 
paragraph of two heterogeneous things, sensibles, and 
ideas, 76 e. Professor Tyrrell suggests inserting év with 
tuyxaver; but the fact is, ruyydve without dy expresses 
greater fortuitousness than with it: truyydvw with év ex- 
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presses coincidence of existences: rvyyavw without dp 
expresses the incidence of a bare possibility. 


69. a. b. 


¢pdvnoc is the organ of reality: therefore the more 
gpovnoc, the more reality. This would be the modern 
view: but in Plato the ¢pdvnae is always at par, though 
the hindrances to its vision are not. Hence, we see better 
the more the hindrances are minimised. By g¢pdvnag then 
we get ideas; and the more ideas the more ¢pdvnaic sees. 
Hence ¢pdvnae is the medium for getting ideas; and being 
of the same essence is an object of value fer se, vouona 
ép0bv 69 a. b. With due deference both to Principal Geddes 
and Mr. Archer-Hind, the simile is to be pressed in detail. 


74. b. nele 8, p. 56, Geddes. 


“ alvera,” says Principal Geddes, “is more than doxsi 
seems,” p. 37. aivera is always the presentation to one 
or more senses. Aoxei is the purely subjective fancy, or 
impression; hence, when Aristotle makes 6 doxet racw the 
test of reality, he is as empirical as Mill. 


83. Cc. 


Av’ imBuptag is, beyond all doubt, appetite or lust: as 
to take the sensible for the intellectual is the unforgiven 
sin, as it impairs the intellectual vision: 


4 ‘ ! , ~ 
& mavtwy péyiordy te Kakov kal toxardv tort, rovTO TacyE 
kai ov AoyiZerae avtd. Ti rovro, & Ywxpatec; Epn 6 KéSnc. 


"O y ‘ 4 > 0 , > 14 eo id 07 n 
Te UX” TavTo¢g avlUpwi7ou avaykaGitat aqua TE yoUnvat 1) 


X 05, 50 oe s e - 0 x A KR 4 ~ 

uinPijvac apddpa ini tw Kail yysioOa, wept O Gv padiora rovro 
~ , 

mTacxy, TovTO évapyéorardy Te civat Kal aAnDéorarov, ovy ovTWE 

Exov. tavra o& uaddiora * ra* Spard. 7} ov; Lavy ye. Odxovv 

> , - 10 an bet a ¢ 4 , . 

év tovrp ty wale padtota Karadcirae Yvyy brd ouparos ; 


83. C. 








«< lie wait 
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85. d. 
Adyou Oefov. 


Much nonsense has been written on this. It has no 
reference to revelation or inspiration in the theological 
sense. Inspiration in the popular sense, as in a gleam of 
inspiration, or in a flash of inspiration, is somewhat near 
it. Osiog means that it is true, but not actually concate- 
nated with other thoughts: cf. Oefq pofpa advev vov.—Men. 
99. &. 

99. €.-100. a. 

Tf we look at the sun, we may hurt our eyes; so we examine 
tts image on water: sol feared lest tf I regarded sensible things 
I should get blind to the higher truth: I therefore resolved 
to examine truth tn Noy: that is, you well say, the tmage, 
and not the reality: not so, for Xéyu tnvolves the tdea and the 
good as much as senstbles. The Platonic sin is to take the 
sensible for the intellectual, 83. c. cited swfra. More briefly, 
if we looked at sensibles we might get Platonic blindness, 
z,.é, mistake sensibles for realities, so I looked at Adyo.. 
Adyor are not cikdvec, but dvra, 


T. MAGUIRE. 


May 26, 1886. 
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STUDIA LYCOPHRONICA. 


I. Vocabulary of the ‘Alexandra’. 


7 O versifier is more guiltless of poetry and more devoid 
of all literary merit than the obscure and laborious 
Lykophron, but his Alexandra nevertheless possesses an 
interest, not only as an extreme example of Alexandrine 
literary tendencies, but also on account of its diction, which 
bristles with strange words. It is worth while to consider 
the question as to the sources from which Lykophron 
derived his unfamiliar vocabulary. Take, for example, 
¢waowv, ‘a sail’, a word probably used in Egypt. We are 
not to suppose that the Alexandrine professor strolled in 
the harbour to pick up out-of-the-way words for insertion 
in a grave tragic poem. We must surely look for a literary 
source; and the general impression we derive from the 
poem is, that the author ransacked the /vagedzans for rarities 
and packed them into his verses. We can see this most 
clearly in the compound words, some of which occur once 
or twice in tragedy (e. 9. weEdOnp, 1. 650, Eurip., Zon, 1161), 
while many are drag cipnuéva, but formed quite after the type 
of compounds used by the tragedians. If, then, Lykophron 
derived his words as well as his tone and metre from Attic 
tragedy, we must not suppose that he took such a word 
as poaowy from the comedians (it occurs in Kratinos), but 
from some passage in a tragic drama which has not come 
down tous. The word Pape is in point, a word current in 
Egypt, but used by Aeschylus and Euripides (/. A. 297). 
It was because they used it that Lykophron used it. 


co, ncaa alae th 
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To go back a step; whence did the tragic poets derive 
the un-Attic and apparently vulgar or local words which 
they, especially Sophokles, sometimes used? From the 
lyric poets, most certainly, of whom they were the literary 
heirs; for as the choric part of a Greek tragedy inherited 
the traditions of Doric melic poetry (even the dialect in a 
modified form), so the iambic element had a direct literary 
connexion with Archilochos, Simonides the Elder, Hippo- 
nax, &c.; and some strange words used by Sophokles are 
such as we should expect to find in those writers, where no 
doubt he found them. It is possible therefore that Ly- 
kophron, knowing this, may have drawn on the original 
sources himself, and used words which occurred in the 
lyric poets, but did not happen to be employed by the 
tragedians. This possibility will also apply to the Homeric 
and Cyclic poems, which were used extensively in tragic 
drama. 

To support these conclusions I give—(1) a selected list 
of rare words used by Lykophron, which we know to occur 
also once or twice in tragedy; (2) a selected list of rare 
words in Lykophron, which, not occurring as far as we 
know in tragedy, are found in—a. lyric poets, or 6. Homer 
or Epic poetry. From these data, I think, we shall be 
justified in concluding that the residue of this author’s 
vocabulary (both the words used by him alone and the 
words occurring also in other Alexandrine or in later 
writers) is derived from the same sources. 

(1). Rare words common to Lykophron and the Attic 
tragedians. 

_Ondrausv, 31; Thespis (quoted by Clemens Alex. 675) 
= Ondaorpra, another uncommon word, used by Sophokles, 
fr. 85. iuadave, 34; Soph. fr. 413. KéAwp, 73, 495, 7973 
Eur. Androm. 1033 = son. cadréun, 98; Soph. fr. 940 = 
window. Sevvacan, 404 (cf. dévvog 777); Soph. and Eur. 
kvwowyv, 466, 1109, 1434; Soph. Az. 1025, Ant. 1233. 
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ordvut, 486, 795, 1181; Eur. Cyc. 401. ordpOvyE, 492, 761, 
865, 1406; Soph. fr. 110 = spzke. xvuSobuevor, 608 ; Soph. 
fr. 646, O. C. 1571 = whimper. ortipoc, 670; Eur. Androm. 
711. pwdue, 679; Soph. fr. 620 = sluggish. Also in Hip- 
ponax, 60. méugié, 686; Aesch. fr., Soph. fr. gnAdoac, 
785; Aesch. Ag. 492; Eur. Supp. 243. Bapic, 747; Aesch. 
and Eur. dpyxaroc, 857; Eur. /ucert. 115. Occurs in Ziad, 
pepuépav (BAGBnv), 949; Eur. Rhes. 509. Epic word. 
evpapic, 855 ; Aesch. Pers. 660, Eur. Orest. 1370. apeie, 63, 
914; Aesch. Pr. 880. yoyytAy, 981: Aesch. fr. 182. 
tnutAovoa, 977; Eur. J. A. 731. Avyaiav, 973; Soph. fr. 
471, and Eurip. 02s. Oijooa, 997; Eur. Al. 2, El. 204. 
omAac, 1081; Soph. fr. 341, Zrach. 678. mapaod({(Ee, 1094, 
1380; Soph. fr. 815 (aioAiZw) = degutle. Spoirn, 1108; 
Aesch. fer. Sapdv, 1144; the tragic form of dnpdév. Snvaidv, 
876; Aesch. Pr. 912, 794. Kkadryalyw, 1457; Soph. Ant. 20, 
Eur. Hér. 40. wvBob, 13753; Soph. fr. 914 = dumb. bOveiog, 
1376; Eur. Alk. 532, 646, 810 (and Plato). iugdpw, 1380; 
Aesch. fr. 29. opivOoc, 1306; Aesch. fr. 212. rpdyev, 1471; 
Aesch. Pr. 941. apyuoit, 106; Aesch. Pr. 615. Koeavdpoc, 
203, 762; Eur. Cyc. 245. orpdfsiAoc, 89, 506; Ion ap. Ath. 
91, E. miyapyoc, 91; Soph. fr. 932 A. KapBavoc, 605; 
Aesch. Ag. 1061, Supp. 129, 914. madpue, 691; Aesch. ap. 
Choeroboscum; occurs in Hippénax, 9. rvurédév, 749; 
Aesch. Ag. 1606, Pers. 564, and Homer. xéme, 763; Eur. 
Hec. 133. PabSw, 1453; Aesch. Ag. 449, Pers. 13. xwrid- 
Aovea, 1466; Soph. Axté. 756 (Hesiod, Theognis, &c.). yA‘vn, 
988; Soph. O. 7. 1277, and Homer. 

To these we may add— 

ipparirne (wérpoc), 618: cf. Eurip. Jvo 14, éppariZovra. 
In Lykophron 1319, jpparitaro is from appariZoua. vnpirac, 
238; vnpirorpépoc, Aesch. fr. 379, ypatkitnc, 605; the old 
word Ipatde was revived by Sophokles. éymmov (oraxuv ; 
the same expression occurs in Apollonios Rhod. 4, 989), 
621; Soph. fr. 233 (Hermann has introduced the word in 
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Aesch. Choeph. 671). Sumrvn = food occurs in Kallimachos, 
and was used doubtless by early lyric or epic poets. L. 
and S. wrongly quote the passage of Lykophron under 
durvn. avxeviotip (Bpdxoc), 1100; Sophokles has avyevizw, 
Ag. 298. 

(2). Rare words common to Lykophron and—(a) early 
lyric poets; (6) Homer, Hesiod, etc. 

(2) tome, 579; Hipponax, 42, and Sappho, = wene. 
BaBak, 472; Archil. 29. ytyaprov, 677; Simon, g1 (Aristoph. 
Pax, 634). poxrow, 771, 816; Archil. 172. aoxépac, 855, 
1322; Hipponax, 10. «aAyy, 864; Alkman, 30. rovraxie, 
891; Pindar, 4, 453; Theognis. pa:Soc, 238, 262, 917; 
Archil. 52. maupadwpevoc, 1433; Hippdnax, 114, Anacr. 
157. Kapxapoc, 34; Alkman, 132, cf xapyapodovg, Homer. 

We may add— 

Bacoapa, 771; Anacr. 54, Baccapic (Baccdpiov, Hdtus. 
4, 192). «xatnt, 425: cf Hippdnax, 5; Antimachos, 6. 
orepporerAoc, 652; Ibykos, 55, oreppwrip otpatoc. arippoc, 
1347 = hide. 

(6) wAawvac, 201; Hes. E. x. H., 615 = years. ropovpe, 
223; var. for Oéuworec in Od. 16. 403. wxkpiwuévoc, 545; Od. 
18. 33. toxwv, 574; Od. 19. 203, etc., see L. and S. sad voce. 
adOavovow, 582; 7/7. 5. 417; 8. 405. éAAotwv, 598, 796; 
Homer. rpigoc, 607; Od. 4. 508. riPaBdocovroc, 622 ; 
Od. 23. 106. Aayxhvy, 623; Od. 24. 242 (aupedAdyaver). 
avAaxac, 623; Hes. Op. 437 (Pind. Nem., 1. 29). axpunvoe, 
672; J. 19. 163. jacraxoc, 687; Od. 4. 287 (Aleman, 136). 
OAacaca, 689; Jl. 5. 307. PBibx«rne, 738. 7573; Od. 10, 20. 
ueCewv, 762; Hes. E. x. H., 510: cf Archil. 127. opwedryya, 
783; Jl. 2. 267. A2Aolywe, 795; Ll. Poaypiov, 854; 2. 
popukrovc, 864; Od. 18. 336, popt&Eac. apuhxovoa, 876; Od. 
6.226. guirpov, 913; Z/. and Od. eipat, 920; Ll. pvtnrw, 
943; 72. 17. 143. sOwrivn, 959; 72. and Od. miap, 1060; 
Homer. xarafAWwEoun, 1068; Od. 16. 466 ( — oxovra). 
dboZndoc, 1117; Od. 7. 307. axolrnce, 1123; Z/. and Od. 
F 2 
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yupa, 1314; Od. 19. 246. advnpet~avro, 1283; Homer. 
vaxnv, 1310; Od. 14. 530 (vaxog in Simonides and Pindar). 
paxedvac, 1273; Od. 7. 106. gpdmv, 1456; Od. 4, 258. 
SaorAijrieac, 1452; Od. 15. 234: Cf. 8aorAjc, Simon. 46, 
pnptvOov, 13; Zl. 23.854. kwoelac, 37; Ll. 14. 499. xbuBayoc, 
66; liad. Sumrobeac, 715,164; Antimachos, 6. A favourite 
Alexandrine word. déorpinwv, 94; Antimachos quoted by 
Photius, = sfable. pafaipa, 395; Hes. Zh. 872. 

I have not given anything like a complete enumeration: 
I have not even exhausted my own lists; but I have given 
a sufficiently large number of words to suggest that those 
words, used by Lykophron and his Alexandrine contem- 
poraries, or by Lykophron alone, of whose occurrence in 
earlier literature we have no record, nevertheless did occur 
there; and therefore the principle of using Alexandrine 
words for emendation of the tragedians (adopted, e.g. by 
Hermann on Aesch. Swf. 793, where he introduces xigedda, 
a word common to Lykophron and Kallimachos) is a per- 
fectly justifiable principle. 

The residue of Lykophron’s vocabulary may be divided 
into—(1) words also occurring in earlier prose or comic 
writers; (2) words confined to the Alexandrine poets ; 
(3) words peculiar to himself. Of these the following are 
some examples :— 

(1) dwoowv, 26 (civapwaowyv, 101); Kratinos, ‘Qp. 4. rida, 
25; Herodotus, Aristophanes, etc. torAnyyag, 22; Plato; 
Theokritos. omfAvyyoc, 46; Aristotle, = oréocg. e&Ppacaca, 
66, etc.; Hdtus. xémpoc, 76, 836; Aristophanes and Aris- 
totle. gepadry, 178; Aristoph.: cf Archil. 113, pePaddse and 
Aesch. Pr. 363, pepadrdoua. momi&e 198 (and Euphorion 
95); Sophron ap. Ath. 324 E. Aagvaridic, 215, 791, 12343 
Hdtus. 7. 197. «pnOuoin, 238; Hippok. = samphire. 
AnBapyy, 241; Hippok. 

(2) rvAicowv, 10; Theokr. 23. 54 (var.) ovoa, 20; Alex- 
ander of Aetdlia, fr. ap. Parthenium, 1. 15, ovcov = rope. 
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(Perhaps Latin ova in sense of hawser should be separated 
from ora = ‘shore,’ and be connected with ovsov). Swuicaro, 
48; Ap. Rhod. 2.531. ddérrov, 73; Kallin: fr. 167; cf déarw, 
Bivn, 107 ; Euphorion, go = sea (old name of Ino). sxapOudc, 
101; Ap. Rhod. 3. 1260; Aratos, 281. agpacowv, 114; Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 710. Aimrovra, 131; Ap. Rhod. 4. 813. Almrouac 
in Aeschylus. 6Axatwy, 216; Ap. Rhod. 1. 1314. (dAxaia = 
tail Ap. R. 4. 1614). yapwv, 455; Euphor. 47 = Zon. But 
260 of the eagle, and 660 of Kyklops. douny, 334, 5975 
783 = dtuac. Ap. R. 4. 1237. ddvog, 710, etc ; Euphor. 
89 = gift; Kallim. Ep. 50 = debt. 

(3) yp@voc, 20, 631, 1280: cf. ypwvyn in Nicander; and 
ypaw Kallim. fr. 200. ¢doWobuevog. 35. In Byzantine 
writers and perhaps Hippokrates. rwfoc, 36: cf Aristoph. 
Vesp. 329, SrattvBarfocg. apuhovyyac, 37 = bristles, cf. Hesych. 
pipty—. Aopviow, 48. Also in Anthology. Aogvic = dorch 
of vine bark. iyyxtotepwpévoc, 67. Also in Plutarch. mogkedc, 
237, 596, 1217 = one who fishes with a mdpxoc, a net, a word 
which occurs in Plato and comic poets. mopxkdéc, 74. dmoia 
topkog ‘lorouete rerpackeAnc. SChol. Zydv tort rapa tov “lorpov 
moraudv, x.t.A. Kinkel’s edition gives zopxdé¢ in the text, 
but mépxog in scholia. Notin L. and S. @aAdn, 84, 394 = 
whale. yovvoc, 86, 294 = faggot. rdépyoc, 357. 1080 = vil- 
ture; 88, vypoporrog = swan. kedopavor, 89 = KéAugog, 
shell, also in Lucian. rpdume, 97, 1299 = ship. Also 
in Nikandros. To make a daring conjecture—could this 
be a Sicilian pronunciation of ¢vads, which had found its 
way into Lykophron? It would then be an early instance 
of the modern Greek pur = J. «bvovpa, 99 = seacliffs. 
apvedc, 121 = mole, Kxasoa, 131 = Strumpet. adorroc, 136 
= adaric. adore is quoted fr. Empedokles. avaxurow, 
137 = overturn. In Nikandros. duvapoc, 144, etc. = son, de- 
scendant. This strange word is a favourite with Lykophron. 
It is supposed to be for 4Bvauoc, and connected with agnus | 
duvog, but this seems very doubtful. gdpy, 154, probably 
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restored from Et. Mag. =¢hroat. réppa, 262. 487, = curning- 
fost. ayaorwe, 264, not akin. Yudode, 235, 1219 = Wevdse. 
aAua, 319 = aAcoc. kuTrae, 333 = kutracoic. paoupds, 334 
= grey-tatled: cf. Naurovpoc. pviov, 398, = moss, cf. uvidae, 
Ap. R., and wwe in Euphor. 137 = aradoc. Kopowrh, 291, 
shorn. 

I have selected the words given in the last three lists 
from the first few hundred lines ; and they are sufficient to 
convey an idea of the nature of Lykophron’s vocabulary. It 
remains to say a word about his compound words. Many 
of them occur nowhere else in extant literature; but many 
others occur once or twice in tragedy. For example, a@e\x- 
ro¢ (1335) occurs once in Aeschylus ; axAvoro¢ (736), once in 
Euripides ; aivéAexrpog (820. 1354), once in Aeschylus; ay- 
x'rfpuwy (1130. 729), in Soph. p. 349, and in the Rhésos ; 
aBan(he (558), in Phrynichos, and in the lyrist Ibykos. 
Instances of ava cipnuéva are aBporhvoue (863), formed like 
aBedrAovroc, aBpodiaroc, aBpoxirwy, a word which probably 
occurred in tragedy, and has been introduced by Salmasius 
in the Agamemnon, 690; aynAarog (436), cf —— in 
Sophokles ; ayxiovge (318) ; abeouddekrpoc (1143), Cf abeoud- 
Biog in Hippokrates; aiduid@perroc (237) ; aivoPaxxevroc 
(792) 5 ; atotwripiog (71). We have axearijg (1052) beside 
axeorho, Soph. O. C. 714; kpavrne (305), cf, Eur. And. 508, 
KoavTwo. 

We must also notice peculiar dialectical forms used by 
Lykophron. hn Os io aZocay = toxaZov ; 1. 252, legen = 
meppixact. On the latter we find the scholion :—éorn d 
AéEte XaAkidéwy Kai ’Eperpiéwy, of avrot Kal TO to aSocav kal 


nAVocav roovat. 

The fact that Lykophron was a native of Chalkis makes 
us at first suspect that he designedly introduced these 
provincialisms as a novelty ; nevertheless this is unlikely. 
It seems to me certain that he must have had some literary 
authority for them ; and this authority may have been Pin- 
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dar or the tragic poets. The proximity of Euboia to Athens 
makes it easily conceivable that a tragedian, naturally 
familiar with the Chalkidian or Eretrian dialects, might 
introduce such forms in a drama concerned with Euboia. 


‘The scholion itself seems to me very important, for Hero- 


dian and Choiroboskos say that these forms in -cay are 
Beotian (é. g. éudovcav, éuafocav) ; and certainly évikwoav 
is a Beeotian form for évicwv.! According to Herakleides 
and Phavorinos, they are Hellenistic (cf Hellenistic optat. 
terminations, -asav, -ocav). These differing statements 
do not conflict. There is no difficulty in supposing that 
these forms in -cay were used in the dialect of Chalkis 
and Eretria, as well as in that of Boeotia. They survived 
in literary Hellenistic Greek, of which the non-Attic por- 
tion must be traced generally to two sources—(1) other 
Greek dialects ; (2) analogy. We see the beginnings of its 
formation in—‘1) Xenophon, and (2) Aristotle. Xenophon 
is full of non-Attic words used in other parts of Greece; 
and Aristotle uses widely the process of formation by 
analogy, so convenient for concise philosophical expres- 
sion (compare such words as ¢uAoroovroc). From 350-250, 


' we may say, the Hellenistic language was forming; and 


the Alexandrine school had much to do with its formation. 
Writers, no longer careful of a pure Attic style, and only 
anxious to express their thoughts intelligibly, would make 
use of provincial words and forms, and thereby introduce 
them in literature; and they might also become current 
by use in a professor’s oral lectures. Lykophron of Chalkis, 
for example, might have set the example of using these 
forms in -say at Alexandria; but I should conjecture that 
they may have been used in the writings of Menedémos of 
Eretria, who flourished in the latter half of the fourth cen- 


1Also a&mhAOogay and dieAdBocay in Beeot. inscriptions of the Hellenistic 
period. 
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tury. It should be noted that the Lxx., translated in the 
third century, has the form j\Oocav. 

But for ioyaZooav and réppixay in the Alexandra, I believe 
Lykophron must have had some authority in the tragic or 
lyric poets. 

Finally we may notice that, like modern Greek verse 
writers, Lykophron had a special-love for several words 
which are only once or twice found in the tragedians; e. g. 
vaopdc, cxalw, Kédwp, ardvvt, ardoBuyé, kdrrb¢ ; also for davoc, 
Swudw, eBpaZw, EAAow, 6x Ic, auvapos, etc. 


II. Notes on the * Scholia Vetera.’ 


The Scholza cannot be earlier than the sixth century, for 
they contain instances of the later usages of év for sig and 
tig for év (¢. g., 1. 996, HADev év “IraXig; 1. 1217, cig adteutiKov 
oxagog trAe), usages which begin to appear in literature in 
Menander Protector and Agathias. In Agathias there are 
three instances of év for gic. 

Mistakes abound in these Scho/za, but can easily be cor- 
rected. For example, on 1. 447, tAn yao tort wept rov Kotgiov 
torov tov Kumpov isod ’"AméAX\wvoc, x. 7. A., where for rov 
read rije. 

L. 492-3— 


tov mpdabe uhyne gnylvwy Tripvwy dynv 
~ ’ wv = , , 
omAndy Kar’ akpov xeiua OadPavrwv tupoc. 


Schol. rpdabe 8 unvng, da rd mode “EAAnvag civa rodc¢ 
"Apxadac. Read dia rd mooceAfvoue, x. 7X. 

L. 524, Schol. si orparebocav of mepi rdv "Idav ov« avbi- 
Eovrat avrwy rag xéioag ra Telyn OVOE Tpd¢ Uiav juépav. Read 
avéSovra. 


L. 527, Schol. dvouevav d? poyAov, avri rod aopadnay amo 


tov dbo mepwy Tov "Exropa tyovra. Read duopevov. 
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L. 522 sg., Schol. relates a dispute between Daunos and 
Diomédes, and how Alainos decided it in favour of Daunos. 
ig’ @ Aroutdne dpyAeic tpla Kxatapacaro, pndiva divacba 
{ ny yn et wh umd TOU ‘yé b r.A. There 
omelpev THY ‘yi & My TLva aTO TOU YévoUg OvTA, K.T.A. 
is no question of three curses; only one is mentioned. 
Read xpioet. 
L. 874. ovd? duBpoe Sbvara xafaoa. Read xafijoa. 


III. Notes on the Text. 
L. 1435 s9.-— 


ToAAol 0 aywveg Kal Povoe pEraiypcor 
Aisovow avdpwv of piv ev yaia wadag 
Sewvaioww apxaic aupidnowwptvwv, 

of 3 év peragppivoicr Povotpdpore x Bovec. 


iv yaia is corrupt, as the sense requires ‘ by sea,’ in opp. to 
1. 1438, ‘by land.’ In the Scholza we find an impossible 
reading recorded, ypaperat cai téAac¢ yainc. Scheer gives 
vavoiv for yaia. I had thought of évadiacg wadag, but 
Dr. Maguire has communicated to me two better sug- 
gestions, év ZaAy or év vapa (cf. vypiv in Homer). 


L. 93— 


we mpdabe cadXAovg tov Ovwpirny rpirrac, 


referring to the judgment of Paris, is a very difficult line. 
Ouwpo¢g occurs in Kallimachos’ hymn to Artemis in sense of 
a festive table (sc. rpameZa). Cf Diog. La. 1.119. Quwpirne 
would be one who ministers, or one who is a partaker at 
such a table. We might then translate, ‘As him who in 
former days entertained the three goddesses at a feast of 
beauty.’ rpirAaicg seems hardly defensible without Q@ecaic ; 
and as the article is certainly not wanted, Hermann read 
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Oeaic for rév. L. & S. translate ‘an examiner of beauty’ ; 
but how are we to arrive at this meaning? The scholiast 
arrives at it by a curious way, not hinted at by L. & S. :— 


Ouwpirny tiv roameZirny, apyvpoyvepova, koitav "Hoag kat 
k.t. A. 2... Ouwpdc d? xupiwe H reaweZa mapa 7d ta Din Sexea- 
Oa } ra Odin Sexouévn tov Dewy’ viv d& perapopiKwe Eimev’ F 
mapa To 7a Gin guddrrev. Kat Ouwoitne 6 rpameZirne. 


Yet I think we can hardly accept this explanation. For 
we have no evidence that Ouwpd¢ was equivalent to rpameZa 
in the sense of bank; and such a meaning is most highly 
improbable. 

I am inclined to read rprmdov, supposing rprmdaic to 
have crept in from a gloss rpimXai¢ Ocatc, and to trans- 
late Ouwpirnv, ‘entertainer’ of the (triple beauty =) three 
beautiful ones. This, I think, is supported by Eevworrac in 
the preceding line, to which it thus forms a contrast. 

L. 360 (cf. 400), rappo8o¢ =émitappofoc. This form seems 
to put quite out of the question the usually given, but un- 
satisfactory connexion of émirappofog with émippodocg. Dr. 
Maguire has suggested to connect rapp080¢ with O. Ir. 
tair, come, do, and zm-thirrd, ministravit (cf. auimrodoc). 

L. 682, vexpduavriw méumeAov, and 826, miumedov yoavy, 
have nothing to do, either in form or meaning, with dvo- 
miuperAoc, as suggested in L. & S. méumedoe (0/2) is more 
probably akin to mada, radar, and formed like zaygaivw or 
CevdiAAw. dua-mingedog (= rough, stormy) may be in the same 
way related to a-peAne (smooth), which is by some derived 
from eAXkdbe. 

L. 1225, sgg. The genuineness of these lines, in which 
Kassandra predicts the fortunes of Aineias’ descendants, 
has been questioned on the ground that Lykophron, who 
flourished between 280 and 250B.C., could not have spoken 
of Rome in the terms which he uses :— 
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yévouc O& TamTwy Tov iuwv avOic KrAlog 
péytorov avénoova. auvayol tore, 
aixpaic TO TowrdARov apavrEeg atépoc, 
vig cat OaXaoone oxijrrpa Kal povap xtav 
AaBdvrec. 


The scholiast on this line attributes the poem to another 
Lykophron, not the tragedian. Clinton, however, main- 
tains that the lines may have been written by the poet of 
Chalkis, and I think rightly. ‘ Lycophron seems to have 
completed the A/exandra, not only after the treaty of the 
Romans with Philadelphus in B.C. 273, but after the first 
naval victories of the Romans.’ This will explain Qaddoonc 
povapxta. But it was the successes gained over Pyrrhus 
and the failure of his expedition that must have brought 
the Roman power especially under the notice of the Alex- 
andrine poet. We must also remember that an exagge- 
rated description of the success of Trojan posterity would 
be quite in character in the mouth of the Trojan pro- 
phetess. 

L. 1244, vavoc, used of Odysseus, and interpreted in the 
Scholia: 6 ’Odvacedc mapa toig Tuponvoic vavog KaXsirat dn- 
Aovvrog Tov Ovduatog tov tAavytnv. This reference and 
meaning are omitted in L. & S. 


J. B. BURY. 
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BLAYDES’S TEXT OF ARISTOPHANES.—Aristophanis Comici 
quae supersunt opera, recensuit Fredericus H. M. 
Blaydes, 1886. 


THESE are a pair of handsome volumes, of great impor- 
tance and value, edited by one who can most properly 
claim to be the truest living representative of the good 
old school of Greek criticism: the school of Bentley 
and Porson; of Elmsley, Dobree, and Gaisford. The 
first volume contains the eleven plays, with a preface and 
addenda, containing some of the newest work on Aris- 
tophanes: the second an elaborate edition of the Frag- 
ments, with an index and a collation with the numeration 
of Dindorf and Kock. Having recently expressed my 
opinion of the great merit of Mr. Blaydes’s most original 
and disinterested labours on Aristophanes, I cannot do 
more at present than merely call the attention of the 
reader to a few of his more important individual resto- 
rations. The first volume indeed would give but a very 
inadequate idea of what he has done for Aristophanes: 
to appreciate this fully, his elaborate editions of the sepa- 
rate plays, which have all appeared except the Plutus, 
must be consulted: of these the Acharnians, which Mr. 
Blaydes selected some forty years ago for his second essay 
in criticism, is to reappear in the same shape as the rest ; 
and the four plays, the Lguztes, Nubes, Ranae, and Vespae, 
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which have appeared in one volume, with a critical appa- 
ratus, may be expected to appear separately with a Com- 
mentary added. It is to this series the volume containing 
the Fragments properly belongs. In the Acharnzans at 
VS. 231: 

Kovx avjcw Tpiv av cxotvos atrotow davTeuTaya 

éfis dduvypds .. . émrixwios iva 


, a we ‘ > ‘ > , 
pymote TaTaowv ert Tas éwas aumeéAovs. 


Mr. Blaydes’s avapée, proposed by him in 1845, fits in like 
a piece of a dissecting-map. At 1062, 


e a s? a , > > 2¢/ 
OTL) Yuvyn OTL TOV ToA€wou T OvK agia, 


Mr. Blaydes has the satisfaction of having anticipated 
Cobet by many years in writing airia. So long ago as 
1845 Mr. Blaydes expressed his opinion that in the diffi- 
cult line, 1093, 

opxnotpioes, Ta pita’ “Appodiov, kadai 


there was an allusion to the well-known scolium: and he 


wrote 
épxnotpides, TO PiAraP? “Appyodi’ aderat. 


But it may be doubted whether this or any of the proposed 
cures of a manifestly corrupt line are quite satisfactory. 
Mr. Blaydes now retains the MS. reading in his text. In 
Nubes, 744: 

KaTa THY yvopnv wadw 


4 > BS ‘ , 
kivnoov adfis aito Kai Cvydbpicov, 


by simply writing re for cai Mr. Blaydes heals the blemish. 
In 1312 of the same play idiZnr’ for éwefhra is admirable ; 
and, far from the MSS. though it is removed, it is difficult 
to resist the force of illustration in support of mpoBadci in 
Vesp. 21: ZA. [og 8); TQ. MpoBadrk reg roto cvuwérace 
Aéywv, where the MSS. give mpugepet. Such conjectures as 
these and many others, ¢. g. those on Av. 1011. Segg. 1282, 
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1671, show Mr. Blaydes at his best. There are indeed 
passages where I think he has changed the reading un- 
necessarily ; but I quite admit the large probability that 
his judgment is right and mine wrong. I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking him for the extremely high honour he 
has done me by dedicating his work to me, an honour which 
I feel is much beyond my deserts. 

I regret that Mr. Blaydes does not see his way to ac- 
cepting my conjecture @eiov for osiov in Pax 960. Quite 
true, as Mr. Blaydes says, it would be difficult to show 
that sulphur was used at lustrations before sacrifices ; but 
Ociov does not imply the use of actual sulphur. It meant 
originally, no doubt, to purify with sulphur ; but in ordinary 
use retained only the general sense of to hallow, asin Eur. 
fel. 865. A dipping ofa myrtle branch in holy water, and 
sprinkling around the altar would be a @ciwarc, and there 

! are several references to such acts of consecration in our 
author, as Zhesm. 27. 

At a future time I hope to say something of the volume 
containing the Fragments. But at present I must con- 
clude by sincerely wishing Mr. Blaydes health and success 
in finishing what remains to crown his work. 



















LEo’s PLAuTUS.—T. Macci Plauti Comoediae, Recog- 
novit Fridericus Leo. Vol. I. Amphitruonem, As- 
inariam, Aululariam, Bacchides continens. 


THIS edition, when completed, will, if it proceeds as it has 
begun, be a very valuable text of Plautus. It is founded 
on the editions of Ussing and Loewe-Goetz, and its merit 
consists in the plan it follows, in the discrimination ex- 
hibited in the choice of emendations, and in several excel- 
lent original conjectures. The editor does not aim at repro- 
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ducing the plays exactly as Plautus, or his editors of the 
second century before Christ, wrotethem. He is satisfied, 
in some cases, if he can restore the recension to which our 
MSS. point—a recension which may belong to the age of 
Hadrian. Thus, although Leo denies that Plautus ad- 
mitted hiatus in the ordinary sense of the word, he does 
not remove it in his text, believing that it was admitted 
by careless or ignorant transcribers of the Hadrianic age. 
He is content to indicate in his note the most probable 
method by which the hiatus may be removed, whether by 
the addition of -d to the ablative, by writing hodze hocedie, by 
the insertion of ego, zam, or some small word which may 
have dropped out unnoticed because its omission left the 
sense untouched. Although I disagree with Leo as to the 
main question, I think this is a sensible plan, for it leaves 
the question, as it should be left in many cases, an open 
one; first, between hiatus and no hiatus; secondly, sup- 
posing no hiatus to be the true theory, between several 
equally balanced methods of removing it. 

Leo has adopted many of the best emendations of late 
editors and critics. I am glad to see, Aszz. 395, Ussing’s 
convent, sed for convenrsset ; and Asin. 661, Seyffert’s pressa- 
tum umerum for pressatum erum, taking their proper 
places in the text. Iam surprised that Loewe-Goetz’s nunc 
cuculo, Asin. 908, is not accepted: it seems to me certain. 
Of the editor’s own emendations, by far the best is the fol- 
lowing : Awd. 693: 

Em, mater mea, 
Tibi rem potiorem verbo: clamat, parturit, 


where the MSS. give vdeo ; and Asin. 372, Mox quom in 
Sauream mutabor cave tu ne succenseas, where the MSS. give 
tmttabor. These, especially the former, are quite beautiful. 
In some instances he is not so successful: for instance, 
in the beginning of the prologue of the Aw/u/aria, his 
‘Patri [fave] avoque iam huius qui nunc hic habet’ 
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seems to me very bad. Sometimes, too, he is not so care- 
ful as he should be in acknowledging the first author of 
the emendation he adopts: for instance, he puts forward as 
his own my emendation of Ampfh. 207, although the con- 
jecture is assigned to me in Goetz’s Preface. In Asin, 
331, I wrote, and I believe wrote rightly, ‘ mitto: zstuc, 
istuc quod adfers aures expectant meae’:; compare the 
common iteration éxety’ éeivo. Leo spoils this by writing 
‘mitto zstaec : istuc quod adfers’: which, I submit, is late 
Latin. That Leo has not exhausted the mine of emenda- 
tion may be seen by the following list of conjectures which 
have occurred to me while carefully reading the Amphi- 
truo and Astnarza with the help of his edition :— 


Amphitruo, 1. 1. 22 [176]. 


Merc. Satiust me queri illo modo servitutem : 
Hodie qui fuerim liber eum nunc 
Potivit pater servitutis 
Hic qui verna natust queritur. 


It seems to me that three bacchii are wanted in the last 
line: I write: 


Hic quf verna natust QUIRITAT. 


queritur was caused by guerz above. Itis strange that guzrz- 
fare, found in Lucilius, Cicero’s Correspondence, Livy, 
Apuleius, etc., does not occur in Plautus. It seems just 
the word wanted. 


Amph. 1. 1. 147 [303]. 


Agite, pugni, iam diust quom ventri victum non datis : 

Iam pridem videtur factum, heri quod homines quattuor 

In soporem collocastis nudos. Sos. Formido male, 

Ne ego hic nomen meum commutem et Quintus fiam e Sosia ; 


Quattuor } duros sopori.se dedisse hic autumat : 


Metuo ne numerum augeam illum. 
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For duros Leo reads zudos, which is an improvement on 
the ordinary reading, vzvos. But I beg leave to suggest the 
true reading is much nearer the Mss. It is duro soport, the 
hard bed of death. Cf. Virgil, Aen. 10. 745: Oll¢ dura qutes , 
oculos et ferreus urgel Somnus. The metaphor of slang is 
often very near the metaphor of epic poetry. 


Amph. 2. 2. 95 [727]. 


Sos. Atra bili percitast. 
Nulla res tam delirantis homines concinnat cito. 
AmpuH. Ubi primum tibi sensisti, mulier, impliciscier ? 


What construction has the last line? Read: 


Ubi primum ¢e 2d7 sensisti mulier impliciscier ? 


bt scil. morbo atrae bilts. For tmplicart, said of a diseased 
person: cf. Mart. 1. 101.6: Ureret tmplicitum cum scelerata 
lues. Lucr. 6. 1232, with Munro’s note. 


Amph, 3. 2. 101 [891]. 


Jupp. Faciundumst mi illud, fieri quod illaec postulat, 
Si me illam amantem ad sese studeam recipere. 


Alcumena is distracted by the suspicions of her husband— 
amentem is clearly right for amantem. Jupiter says he 
must try and bring the distracted creature back to her 
senses (ad sese). A careless interpretation of the last words 
as referring to Amphitruo probably led to the weak cor- 
ruption amantem. 


Amph. 3. 3. 9 [964]. 
Sos. An id joco dixisti ? equidem serio ac vero ratus. 
Read : 


An id joco dixti ? equidem dictum serio ac vero ratus, 


or dixe. 
VOL. VI. G 
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Amph. 3. 3. 21 [976]. 
Nunc tu divine huc fac adsis, Sosia. 
Read, evidently : 


Nunc tu, /z divine huc fac adsis Sosia. 


Amph. 5. 1. 10 [1062]. 


Strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus: ut subito, propere, ut valide 
tonuit. 


Tonare subito is a natural expression: fonare propere is 
strange. /Propere is clearly, in my opinion, a mistake for 
prope. We shall give a good anapestic octonarius by 
writing— 

Strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus: ut subito, prope, valide, tonuit ! 


‘How sudden, how close, how loud, was the thunder- 
clap !’ 


Asin, 1, 2. 16. [142]. 


Sordido vitam oblectabas pane, in pannis, inopia. 
Atque ea si erant magnam habebas omnibus dis gratiam. 


Inopia is not coordinate with zm” pannis; nor can a 
person be said to enjoy himself on poverty; nor, again, can 
a person be said to be grateful to the gods for having even 
poverty, though he or she may be grateful for even mouldy 
bread and rags. Read mca, vocative. 

I add a few conjectures in the comparatively unexplored 
thickets of the Caszma and Custedlaria. 


Castna 2. 6. 65 [313]. 


Ci. Victus es Chaline. Sr. Tum nos diu vivere, Olympio, 
Gaudeo. Pietate factumst mea atque majorum meam. 


Spengel gives dico vivere; Geppert hodie vincere, neg- 
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lecting to inform us that vvere, not vincere, is the MS. 
reading. It is clear the true reading is:— 


Cx. Victus es Chaline. St. Tum nos DI IvVERE, Olympio!! 
Ot. Gaudeo! Sr. Pietate, etc.’ 


Casina 3. 5. 49 [576]. 
Pa. Ego hfc missa sim ludere. St. Hets Pardalfsca! 
Pa. Quid ést! Sr. St! Pa. Quid? Sr. Est, quod volo éx- 
quirere éx te 
Pa. Moram 6ffers mihi. r 


‘St!’ ‘hush,’ is quite out of place here. The true 
reading is clearly sfa! ‘stop’: cf. Pers. 2. 4. 3. 


Casina 5. 4. 16 [824]. 
Sr. Tui amoris causa ego istuc feci. Cx. Immo Hector illius 


Te quidem oppressisset. St. Feci ego istaec, dicta quae vos 
dicitis ? 


Hector tllius B; ecastor tlius A. Each is partly right ; 
read Hector Jiius. In the next line read oppresszt for oppres- 
sisset, and facta for dicta. 


Sr. Tui amoris causa ego istuc feci. Cri. Immo Hector Ilius 
Te quidem oppressit. Sr. Feci ego istaec, facta quae vos 
dicitis ? 


‘T did it all for the love of you,’ says the husband. To 
this monstrous statement Cleostrata replies by suggesting 
an excuse palpably, but not more, untrue—‘ Nay, Hector 
of Troy forced you!’ For a similar absurdity compare 
Merc. 2. 4. 20, where Charinus, being at a loss where to 
get money, says: Achzllem orabé aurum ut mihi det, Hector 


' This emendation I now find antici- | my emendation of A/en, 223, proposed 
pated by Ussing. I take the oppor- in last HERMATHENA. See his Nach- 
tunity of resigning toC. F. W. Mueller ¢vag, p. 97. 

G2 
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gut expensus furt. For facta cf. 3. 5. 47, supra, guae facta 
atxt. 

Before leaving the play I suggest that 2. 8. 18 should 
be written 
Quid ? ‘deosculer’? Quae ‘res’? quae ‘voluptas’? quae ‘tua’? 


that by writing modo for modzus in 3. 2. 8, against the MSs., 
the sense is spoilt ; and that fatrice gamiceque underlies the 
patriceque amiceque of the MSS. 3. 6. 4. 


Cistellarta 1. 1. 72. 


Namque ecastor amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus : 
Gustu qui dat dulce, amarum ad satietatem usque oggerit. 


I propose guzd for guz. ‘Love gives something sweet 
to the taste, and as for bitterness, he fills your cup with it 
to satiety.’ 


Cistellariza 1. 1. 61. 


Mea excrucior, mea Gymnasium, male mihi est, male maceror. 
I make this an Iambic octonarius, and write— 
Mea /ux, excrucior, mea Gymnasium, male mihist, male maceror. 


Cf. supra, Meus oculus, mea Stlentum. 


Curculto 2. 3.9 [288]. 


Tum isti Graeci palliati capite operto qui ambulant, 

Qui incedunt suffarcinati cum libris cum sportulis, 
Constant conserunt sermones inter sese drapetae : 
Obstant, obsistunt, in cedunt cum suis sententiis : 

Quos semper videas bibentes esse in Thermopolio : 

Ubi quid subrupuere operto capitulo calidum bibunt, 
Tristes atque ebrioli incedunt, eos ego nunc si offendero 
Ex unoquoque eorum excutiam crepitum polentarium. 


Bibentes esse is strange Latin, and the fifth verse is en- 
closed in brackets by Ussing. I rather agree with Goetz, 
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who brackets the sixth verse. He gives /:bentes esse with E. 
I suggest to keep bibentes of B, and to read :— 


Quos semper videas bibentes asse in thermopolio. 


You may see these poverty-stricken philosophers drink- 
ing in the taverns at the cheapest rate. Cf. Varro, Sat. 
Men. p. 171, Riese: asse vinum, asse pulmentarium 
Lucil. 5. 30 (Miill.) asse duas ficos. Mart. 9. 60. 22: Asse 
duos calices. Id. 1. 104.9: Et Vetentani bibstur faex crassa 
rubelli ; Asse cicer tepidum constat et asse Venus. 


ARTHUR PALMER. 


FRAGMENTA HERCULANENSIA: A descriptive catalogue of 
the Oxford copies of the Herculanean Rolls, together 
with the texts of several papyri, accompanied by fac- 
similes; edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Walter Scott, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, at the Clarendon Press, 1885. 


A WORK on such a recondite and troublesome subject 
as the reading and elucidation of the Herculanean 
Fragments (as far as they have been opened’) would be 
nothing if not complete and thorough-going. Such a 
work, if any, should be done once and for all. To a 
description and history of the papyri and of the copies 
made from them, with criticisms on the value of their 
treatment by previous editors, should be added plates 
giving the exact appearance of the originals, in order that 
the palaeographist and student of philosophy may see the 
value of the several attempted emendations of the frag- 


* There are in England eight Rolls at Windsor, and four in the British 
still unopened: three at Oxford, one Museum (p. 8). 
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mentary remains; and even where nothing approaching 
towards a connected sentence, but only isolated words or 
parts of words, or even scattered letters, are found, these 
must be presented, as they might help to elucidate subse- 
quent discoveries; and, lastly, a commentary explaining 
the fragments as far as possible must be added. All these 
destderata we find supplied with the most masterly thorough. 
ness’ and accuracy, and in the most convenient form for use 
by Prof. Scott. He has done the work once for all, and 
systematised the materials at present available for students 
who interest themselves in Greek palaeography or in the 
Epicurean philosophy: and such students will, I feel sure, 
show their gratitude by hearty and unqualified praise of 
Prof. Scott’s work. Externally the book is quite splendid; 
indeed I do not remember to have seen any book produced 
by the Clarendon Press at Oxford of such unaffected 
beauty and elegance. 

If for no other reason, Prof. Scott’s work was wanted 
owing to the many instances in which Zeller was misled by 
the carelessness and imaginativeness of the Naples editor, 
Scotti, who was not Epicurean enough to forbear attempt- 
ing to produce something out of nothing. To take a strik- 
ing example: in Pap. 152, col. 13, 1. 20, 21, the reading, as 
Scotti deciphered it, was vonréov 8 xara rov"Eppapyov kal 
ll. E....NO0 (these letters barely formed). AKI.... 
EMENOVC rove Oeovc, which he elaborated into vonréov & 


kara tov "Eppyapyov Kal TvOoxAq ra xAfora kai mepBeuévoug rod¢ 
Oeotc. Zeller says (Sfozcs, &c., p. 468, note, Eng. trans., 
ed. 2) ‘the «Afra discussed by Hermarchus and Pythocles, 
cols. 13. 20, had reference to these (sc. dwellings of the 
gods), and not to ordinary feasts.’ ‘Thus,’ says Prof. 
Scott justly, ‘tabernacles for the gods have been evolved 
out of an original A.’ Other examples of Zeller’s being 


3 There is just one drawback, in that there is no index. 
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misled by Scotti are to be found on pp. 181 and 185 of 
Prof. Scott’s work, and amusing instances of the Naples 
Editor’s absurd imaginative pedantry may be seen in 
pp. 186, 188, 191, 195, 250. However, Scotti must get 
his praise for the excellent emendation pupPBovwpevog on 
Pap. 152, col. 10, 1. 10, d{u yap) edrvyne & (pv) uBovwu(ev)oe 
azav(ra) rov Biov, though he reads the latter words as 
aravaptorirwe ; but, surely, that an Epicurean god could 
not be happy if whirled round without his breakfast would 
be too much of a truism for Philodemus to insist upon! 

The value to the palaeographist of Prof. Scott’s work 
is great. The Oxford facsimiles of the two important rolls 
(157-152, and 26) are given almost entire, and remarks on 
the peculiarities of the writing, chiefly contractions, on 
pp. 98, 229: also facsimiles of Philodemus epi @avarov, 
and of a Latin Hexameter poem‘ on the war of Augustus 
against Antony are presented in an appendix. Prof. Scott 
has interesting notices (p. 14) of stichometric marks which 
occur on these rolls. Indeed the whole introduction tell- 
ing of the history of the rolls is well worth reading; and 
the reasoning that the whole collection probably formed 
part of the library of Philodemus in the first instance, and 
afterwards passed into the house at Herculaneum of his 
patron, L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, seems clever and 
convincing. 

Philosophically, the most interesting point in Prof. 
Scott’s book is the theory (in part due to Lachelier) de- 
rived from Cic. N. D. I. 49 (cf. § 105, 109), and the Herc. 
Frag. on the perpetual change of the material of the Epi- 
curean gods. The gods do not remain for the smallest 
moment of time the same (Paf. 157-152, col. 10, 11), but 
the arrangement of the various atoms always continues the 
same, and so the mental state does not lose its personality; 


* For the history, and a probable conjecture as to its author, see pp. 51, 52. 
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and Philodemus does not forget to compare the personal 
identity of an individual persisting through complete 
changes of the bodily organism (Pa. 26, col. 7-9). Other 
discussions such as on the relations of the stars to the gods 
(152, col. 8, 1. 38 to col. 9, 1. 13), on the breathing and speak- 
ing of the gods (col. 13, 14), and on the Epicurean reply of 
inconsistency to the Stoices, who held in the face of an evil 
world a God at once omnipotent and beneficent, are all 
most interesting and instructive to the student of the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

Prof. Scott seems always to be on the side of good 
sense and probability. One may perhaps think that evreActag 
is the right reading in Pap. 152, Fr. 85, col. 2, 1. 13, sup- 
posing the dot over the v should be over the «x, and remem- 
bering pAoxaAovpev per’ evteAciag in Thucydides: that the 
contradiction caused by Fr. 86, col. 5, 1. 28, is due to the 
return of common sense after she has been driven out by 
the pitchfork of such unpractical ideas as the perfect man: 
that dieAnupévwe in Pap. 26, col. 14, 1. 10, means ‘ inter- 
penetrated thereby,’ as in Plat. Phaed. 81 C., and aciadjr- 
twe, ‘without seizing thoroughly’ (the significance of the 
gods). The adult man when once interpenetrated with 
fear of the gods (say, under some great calamity) after- 
wards oftentimes turns his thoughts to them, though in a 
less strong degree, and so not grasping their real nature: 
if he does not think of the gods at all, the trouble of 
soul remains; and even if the trouble leaves no trace, and 
yet the man does not investigate and find out that the 
causes of his sufferings are material, he is no better off, 
he is liable to the same terrors again. Materialism is 
alone able to make and keep a man unterrified by the 
gods. These and many other such debateable points the 
reader might wish to discuss further with Prof. Scott, and 
convince or be convinced. For the present we must content 
ourselves with offering him the praise and thanks which are 
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due for such an elaborate and complete work as he has 
issued, and which has given to the world the results of 
singular learning, patient labour, and acute reasoning. 


LOUIS C. PURSER. 


CATALOGUS CODICUM GRA&CORUM  SINAITICORUM. 
SCRIPSIT V. GARDTHAUSEN LIPSIENSIS. Oxoniz: E 
Typographeo Clarendontano, MDCCCLXXXVI. pp. viii. 


294. 


THE Library of the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai has long had an interest for the learned, especially 
since Tischendorf’s discovery there of the Codex now 
called Sinaiticus. The question could not fail to be often 
asked, What other treasures may not be there concealed? 
In order to answer this question the University of Leipsic 
in 1880 sent Prof. Gardthausen to examine the library of 
Mount Sinai as well as that of the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. The present volume is the result of his labours at 
Mount Sinai. Never, he assures us, has he seen Codices 
of venerable age so neglected and so injured by time. 
Many of the best are hidden away in chests in the chapel 
of the Virgin, ‘rudis indigestaque moles.’ 

The total number of items catalogued is 1223. The 
great majority are, as might be supposed, biblical or 
ecclesiastical. Thus there are 55 separate copies of the 
four Gospels, besides as many evangeliaria, ranging from 
the ninth century to the sixteenth. Of the Psalms there 
are 128 copies, about 28 of which date from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Homilies, other patristic 
works, Lives of Saints, liturgical works, etc., are nume- 
rous. There are two Euripidean Codices, one of the fifteenth 
century, containing the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phcenisse, 
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in which it deserves to be noticed that ypauuarog is twice 
written for 8pauaroc; the other of the 14th century, with 
scholia, containing fragments of the same plays. 

Professor Gardthausen has provided very complete 
indices, with the help of which the student can readily 
find whatever he may be in search of. For example, we 
find here described the most ancient dated Greek manu- 
script written on ‘charta bombycina’ (No. 973), dated 1153, 
and another still older, apparently, on the same material, 
not dated, but assigned by the Professor to the X.-XI.th 
century. Many of the MSs. assigned to the 1oth century 
have the letters written below the line. One modest scribe 
calls himself xaxoudvayog «ai xaxoypapog. paxevdtrng is a 
frequent epithet of the scribe. It is not Professor Gardt- 
hausen’s fault that this Catalogue is not complete. The 
monks assured him—‘ omni adseveratione’—that no other 
Greek MSS. existed besides those that he had examined, 
but he has since found that, for some unknown reason, 
some were kept back both from him and from the Russian 
scholar Kondakoff, who visited the convent in 1881. The 
Catalogue of the Sinaitic MSS. is followed by a Spicilegium 
of the libraries of Alexandria and of Patmos, and there are 
added several facsimiles of Mss. and ornaments. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 


Ovip, ‘TRISTIA,’ Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. G. Owen, B.A., Classical 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester, and for- 
merly Open Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1885. 


THIS neat and carefully composed volume is the first 
instalment of two larger works on the 77zs/tza—the first 
to deal with the text, and the latter to be a complete 
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edition with an extended explanatory Commentary. And 
certainly we have good reason, while welcoming this instal- 
ment, at the same time to look forward with interest to Mr. 
Owen’s larger works; for an English edition of the 77rzstca 
and Efzstles from Pontus is much wanted; and Mr. Owen 
justly says that the want of an edition systematically treat- 
ing of the lives of Ovid and his friends is a principal reason 
of the neglect into which this portion of Ovid’s writings 
has fallen—a portion which possesses considerable auto- 
biographical interest, which shows so eminently Ovid’s 
wonderful fluency of expression, and which is so admirably 
fitted for school reading. Accordingly, Mr. Owen gives a 
full account of the life of Ovid and his banishment—touch- 
ing the cause of which he follows the now generally ac- 
cepted view of M. Gaston Boissier—and tells us all that is 
known about his various friends and patrons. This latter 
section wanders a little outside the scope of the volume, 
and belongs rather to the larger edition ; but its complete- 
ness and learning render it very acceptable, and show 
Mr. Owen’s wide knowledge of his subject and powers of 
exposition. 

Indeed, in exposition Mr. Owen especially excels. 
Nothing could be more clearly and concisely put than his 
account of the Roman book in the Appendix, or his many 
notes on grammar which are models of clearness, é. g. 5.49 
(origin of ablatives of comparison) ; 6.14 (periphrastic future 
in apodoses); 9.17 (tense after dum); and his translations 
are often most excellent, ¢.g. 4.6: ‘erutaque ex imis fervet 
harena fretis’ is rendered ‘and thrown up from the depths 
of the sea, the sand is a seething mass.’ 

If any fault is to be found with Mr. Owen, it is in some- 
times deferring too much to authority, while he himself is 
so well equipped for forming independent judgments. Thus 
from the multitude of counsellors he does not definitely 
decide for exzlem (2.86) meaning ‘short,’ the only inter- 
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pretation which the context will admit of; but the counsel- 
lors have not (it would be a pity if they had) made him 
alter the order of lines in 6.29, fol., or fail to interpret 
‘hauserat’ (11.16) by ‘drained.’ The note on this latter 
passage by Mr. Owen is admirable. Again, is there any 
evidence for the interpretation of ‘ tituli’ (1.53), taken from 
Rich? Does ‘titulus’ originally mean anything more than 
an inscription, especially one recounting exploits on statues 
(Juv. 1,130), or tombstones (Juv. 10. 143), or trophies (Tac. 
An. ii. 18, 22), and hence ‘fame.’ Something more definite 
than Trist. iv. 2. 20 (cf. Prop. iv. 4. 16) must be adduced to 
prove that this term was specially applied to notice-boards 
carried in triumphs. At 1.96 the reference to Cic. AZ. i. 
19. 9 is not to the point: ‘tamen’ merely means ‘ however’ 
there, and does not go closely with ‘aliquid.’ At 3.22I 
question if ‘funus tacitum’ was a technical term for an 
ordinary (tralaticium) funeral, though Rich and Gdll (Gal- 
lus III. 495) take it as such, but without further evidence 
than our present passage. No doubt the plebeian funeral 
was ‘tacitum’ in comparison with the cornua, tubae, tibi- 
cines, &c. &c. of the noisy (Hor. Sav. i. 6. 43) funerals of the 
great. The interpretation of ‘ab hac’ (3. 29) given by Mr. 
Owen, viz. ‘close to her,’ may be virtually right, though 
the words cannot have quite such a pregnant force; they 
cannot mean more than ‘in her direction.’ Such an exten- 
sive idea as ‘close to her,’ towering up to her, Ovid would 
have expressed more fully. Further, in JZeé. 9. 33 ‘a pec- 
tore varas’ means ‘curved away from my breast’ in the 
posture of defence. But would a defender of ‘ by means of 
her’ deserve no hearing? Would that use of ‘ab’ be 
harsher than (say) ‘ turbo quem celer assueta versat ab arte 
puer’ (Tibull. i. 5. 4). Does not the addition of ‘cernens’, 
too, make for this interpretation? It is rather otiose 
otherwise. Again, in 3. 88, is ‘dare manus’ the regular 
phrase for a conquered g/adiafor extending his hands 
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towards the conqueror in confession of defeat? Is it not 
rather, as Orelli on Hor. Zfod. 17. 1, and Long on Ces. 
B.G. Vv. 31, take it, of the conquered soldier holding out his 
hands to the conqueror to bind?) We may compare Ovid, 
Pont. i. 2. 48, ‘et dare captivas ad fera vincla n anus’. Nor 
does it seem imperative to take ‘libellus’ as necessarily 
having a diminutive force in 7. 33; it is rather used metri 
gratia: c/. Catull. 14. 11, also Juv. 13. 62, compared with Cic. 
Divin. i. 72. And I cannot for a moment believe that in 
the very fine simile (9. 13) Ovid had even the slightest 
thought of the slang sense of ‘umbra’, ‘a hanger-on’, ‘an 
uninvited guest’; it would be painfully incongruous; besides 
he is talking, not of parasites, but of the fickle crowd of 
clients. Lastly, what was the name of the ship in 10.1? 
Was it Minerva? We often find ships.of that name (C.I.L. 
X. 3406, 3453, 3520, 3619, 3626). Or was it ‘ Cassis,’ as v. 3 
seems to indicate? I do not know any example of a ship 
called after an inanimate object except ‘Quadriga’ (Wil- 
manns, 1667). I do not believe that Armata, C.1.L. x. 3580, 
is the name of a ‘liburna.’ 

As regards settling the text, Mr. Owen has done good 
service. Besides making us acquainted with the valuable 
MS. of Holkham Hall, and collating a vast number of 
others, he has estimated the value of all the different MSs. 
of the Z7zsza, and reduced them to their proper classes, 
showing the few really important MSS., and the mass of 
interpolated ones. This leads to readings different from 
the ordinary text, e.g. ‘fzzs’ for ‘pzus’ in 2.104. And Mr. 
Owen deserves congratulation for inserting ‘es?’ in 8. 16. 
The defence of Merkel’s conjecture, 8. 21, vel dicare, and of 
the ordinary reading redcguct (for relegit) in 10. 24, seem 
quite satisfactory. But it is impossible to follow Mr. Owen 
in reading (9.35), Esto et iam miseris pietas. The ordinary 
reading will do very well—‘ there is a fitting affection due 
towards poor exiles, too (as well as towards these illustrious 
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and equal friends), and it is approved of even when shown 
to an enemy; but ah! how few I can move to hearken to 
my words’. 


This is, however, a very small matter. If we were to 
give all the excellent notes, we should reprint nearly the 
whole volume. It is beautifully produced, and accu- 
rately printed, though in note on 2. 31 we should have 
JSugiatve, on 2. 48 merpo[3édog. In short, the book is a really 
admirable little edition, and one likely to induce students 
to read the 7Z7zstza, and read them with pleasure. Mr. 
Owen has taken this comparatively uncultivated field of 
the Z7zstza and Pontic Episiles to himself, and the prosczsszo 
has been most successful; so that we feel sure from his 
labours thereon a rich crop will be produced, when we 
come to the harvest. 


LOUIS C. PURSER. 





MR. BASTABLE. 


ECONOMIC NOTES. 


HE disinclination of English economists to examine 

the history and development of their subject has led 

to the existence and perpetuation of the most curious 

errors, with regard to the views held by even the most 

eminent expounders of the science; and as a further result 

the criticism of the various doctrines is by no means 

thorough. The following notes deal with some points 

which have, I venture to think, been generally misappre- 
hended :— 


E. 


All writers, till a very recent period, have represented 
the mercantile theory as resting on a simple and contemp- 
tible delusion, viz. the belief that money was the only form 
of wealth ; though more correct views are to be found in 
the later histories, the exact position of the English mer- 
cantilists is not clearly stated. In reality such writers as 
Mun, so far from being reactionary, were reformers who 
sought to remove the prohibition previously existing on 
the exportation of the precious metals. Their attitude 
towards those earlier writers, who supported the ‘ balance 
of bargains’ theory—to use Jones’s phrase—resembles that 
of the moderate protectionists in the United States towards 
the more extreme advocates of restriction. A reference to 
A. Smith’s quotations would suggest this view, which 
Mun’s work, England’s Treasure in Foreign Trade, con- 
firms. 

II. 

The Phystocrates have also suffered at the hands of 

their successors. We are led to believe that they ad- 
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vanced a doctrine directly opposed to the most obvious 
facts, namely, that the cultivator of the soil is the only 
real producer of wealth. Not to dwell on the distinct 
declaration of Turgot, that Gournay, an important mem- 
ber of the school, held that real wealth was produced in 
manufactures, it is well to see in what respect these active 
and conscientious thinkers, taken as a body, were really 
peculiar. It was in their view of ‘net produce,’ which they 
believed could be obtained from land only; a doctrine 
which, though in general erroneous, would under certain 
conditions be correct. For let it be assumed that wages 
are at the minimum —the natural rate according to 
A. Smith and Ricardo—and further that profits also are 
in the same position, then it seems clear that there would 
be no room for saving from either of these constituents of 
gross revenue, nor could either be taxed, since any reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages would starve the labourer, and 
any lowering of profits would diminish savings. Such is 
substantially the view put forward by the editor’ of the 
Kehl edition of Voltaire in defending the Physiocrates 
against the sarcasms levelled at them in L’homme aux 
quarante écus. 

It is interesting to notice the gradual extension of the 
term ‘net produce’; with the French ¢conomzsées it is only 
to be found in rent: A. Smith and his followers added 
profits as a further source; and, finally, J. S. Mill (Book 
I. ch, xi. § 1) extends it, so as to include that portion of 
wages which exceeds the minimum. A curious survival 
of the physiocratic doctrine is to be found in Cairnes’ 
objection to the action of trades unionism (Leading Prin- 
ciples, ch. iii. pt. 2, § 6), which rests on the assumption 
that profits are at the minimum, and therefore cannot be 
reduced, 


® Probably Condorcet. 
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III. 


In considering the meaning ascribed by A. Smith to 
the term ‘Political Economy’, the decisive passage seems 
to have been overlooked by his numerous editors. It is 
not the frequently-quoted statement at-the opening of 
Book Iv., but rather the following : Speaking of the * Phy- 
siocrates’ (Book Iv., ch. ix., ed. M‘Culloch 307) he says, 
‘This sect in their writings, which are very numerous, and 
which treat not only of what is properly called Political 
Economy, or of the nature and causes of the wealth of nations, 
&c’. It is therefore certain that ‘an inquiry into Political 
Economy’ is exactly the same as ‘an inquiry into the 
nature and causes of the wealth of nations’, the very title 
of his work, and Mr. Sidgwick’s idea that he did not intend 
to write a treatise on Political Economy, is disposed of. 
Two reasons may plausibly be given for the adoption of 
the longer title. In the first place it is less technical and 
more likely to attract the general reader; and again, the 
other title would have invited comparison with Sir J. 
Stewart’s Principles of Political Economy, a work which, 
while completely refuting its doctrines, he intentionally 
avoided noticing. 


IV. 


The arrangement of the Wealth of Nations has been 
admitted by M‘Culloch to be ‘perplexed and illogical.’ 
Dr. Cossa tells us that it has ‘no systematic arrangement,’ 
and economists generally seem to accept this judgment; 
but whatever be the weight of authority in its favour, it 
arises from the adoption of a wrong stand-point. The 
critics start from Say’s conception of Economics as The 
science which treats of the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth, and it is only natural that, tried 
by this test, the Vcalth of Nations should appear confused. 

VOL. VI. iW 
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A. Smith may, however, fairly claim to be judged from his 
own point of view, and if this be done the arrangement will 
appear sufficiently clear and judicious. His work falls into 
four parts: (1) Books I. and I1., which deal with Economic 
Theory ; (2) Book Ill., treating of Economic History; 
(3) Book Iv., which treats of Economic Policy; and 
(4) Book v., which contains the foundations of the Science 
of Finance. The eminent German economist Rau, and 
many other writers in that country, have followed the 
arrangement thus sketched out. Knies, for instance, tells 
us that Theory, Politics, and Finance, are the three de- 
partments of national economy. The sub-division of 
the part which deals with theory is peculiar, but from 
A. Smith’s position defensible. He is considering the 
causes of wealth, which he finds are two: (1) The skill, 
dexterity, and judgment with which labour is applied; 
and (2) the proportion between producers and non-pro- 
ducers: the former is determined by division of labour; 
the latter by the proportion between capital and revenue; 
therefore the division of labour is the opening subject of 
Book I., and capital the main topic of Book II. 


¥. 

The disposition of English economists from 1820 on- 
wards has been to separate Ricardo’s Principles from 
A. Smith’s work, and to regard the latter as superseded. 
Thus, J. S. Mill speaks of the ‘ superior lights’ of Ricardo, 
and De Quincy extols him in the most extravagant way. 
Now that the inevitable reaction has set in, it may be well 
to notice that the Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion is merely a development of special parts of A. Smith’s 
exposition ; and that, as a whole, it cannot be properly 
understood apart from its foundation. Its relation to the 
Wealth of Nations closely resembles that of Cairnes’ Lead- 
ing Principles to J. S. Mill's treatise. It may best be re- 
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garded as composed of three separate sections, viz:—(1) 
Chaps. 1-7, which expand and criticise A. Smith’s theory 
of value and distribution, by the aid of Malthus’ theory of 
rent, and the author’s more rigid conception of a natural 
rate of wages; (2) Chaps. 8-18, which, in like manner, 
develop and amend A. Smith’s doctrines on Taxation ; and 
(3) Chaps. 19-32, which consist of miscellaneous criticisms 
on various doctrines of A. Smith, Malthus, and Say. The 
great error of Ricardo’s followers seems to have been their 
belief that his was a didactic work, whereas it was essen- 
tially one of investigation. 


VI. 


The arrangement of J. S. Mill’s Prznczfles is easily seen 
to be a modification of that adopted by J. B. Say; but 
though the work of a trained logician, it is nevertheless 
extremely defective—much more so than its model ; for—(1) 
The omission of a separate department dealing with con- 


sumption produces various difficulties, such as the intro- 
duction of the proposition ‘ Demand for commodities is not 
a demand for labour,’ in a most unsuitable place ;' and, as 
a consequence, its establishment as the true fons asinorum 
of the subject; the strange disregard of the evils inflicted 
on consumers by retaliatory revenue duties, and his neglect 
of the different effects of different forms of expenditure. 
(2) The separation of exchange and distribution, though in 
itself expedient, is spoiled by putting exchange after dis- 
tribution proper, so that the student stumbles on supply 
and demand before the meaning of those important terms 
has been explained (it is a minor matter that the use does 
not correspond with the later formal definition). Those 
later writers who, like Cherbuliez, Walker, and Sidgwick, 
treat of exchange first, are surely wiser. (3) The addition 
of a special book on ‘dynamical’ as apart from ‘statical’ 
! It of course belongs to consumption. 


H2 
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economics, though due to the authority of Comte, was a 
most unlucky innovation; for the conception is not con- 
sistently carried out (Chaps. 10-13 of Book I., which treat 
of the laws of increase of the productive agents, belong, 
properly speaking, to dymamics). Nor, if it were, is it 
possible to isolate the economic from the other aspects of 
social progress. The consequence is, that in Mill’s qth 
Book we find only a statement of some general tendencies 
which are partially operative in a particular stage of English 
economy, but which are certainly not applicable to econo- 
mic development in general, as the interesting but too 
brief notice of actual economic progress given in the intro- 
duction is sufficient to prove. (4) The functions of the State 
are correctly treated separately, but various chapters in the 
preceding Books should have been reserved for this practical 
part ; amongst these may be mentioned the chapter on ‘ The 
Abolition of Cottierism,’ and the two chapters dealing with 
‘Remedies for Low Wages’ in the 2nd Book, as also that on 
‘The Regulation of the Currency’ in the 3rd Book. (5) Itisa 
serious defect that the rules which should guide individual 
action in economic matters are only incidentally touched on. 

It may, perhaps, be admissible to support the fore- 
going criticism of Mill’s arrangement by stating what 
appears to be the really correct one. The main division 
is into sczence and art; the former is best subdivided into 
four departments—production, circulation (which includes 
both exchange and transport), distribution, and consump- 
tion: the latter would have two branches, viz.—(1) the action 
of the State respecting wealth, or economic legtslation, and 
(2) individual conduct or economic morality, if the term may 
be allowed. This latter branch would be in close con- 
nexion with the scientific department of consumption. In 
each section the evolution of the various economic struc- 
tures and functions should be considered, as well as their 
supposed normal condition. 
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VII. 

‘The distribution of wealth, therefore, depends on the 
laws and customs of society’: J. S. Mill, Prznczples, Book It., 
ch. i., § 1. ‘The three requisites of production ... are 
labour, capital, and land... Since each of these elements 
of production may be separately appropriated, the industrial 
community may be considered as divided into landowners, 
capitalists, and productive labourers .. . These three classes 
are considered in political economy as making up the whole 
community’: 2d., Book I1., ch. iii., § 1. 

We learn from the autobiography that Mill regarded 
the distinction between the laws of production and those 
of distribution as his principal contribution to economics ; 
but the passages quoted above show that his ideas were 
not quite clear on the point in question. The term distri- 
bution can bear at least two different meanings—(1) the 
division of wealth among the different persons or social 
classes which constitute a society; and (2) the division of 
the produce among the owners of the several agents of pro- 
duction. The latter is its meaning in the second passage 
quoted, and, if adopted, it follows that A. Smith and Ri- 
cardo were right in holding that distribution was governed 
by definite laws in the same manner as production ; for the 
share due to each productive agent is under a system of 
competition capable of precise determination, and is not, 
therefore, a matter for human arrangement. Mill’s con- 
fusion is the result of his not thoroughly carrying out the 
fruitful idea that distribution is a social matter, and that 
the organization of classes is quite distinct from the question 
of the ownership of the various requisites of production. 


VIIL. 
‘Only through the principle of competition has political 
economy any pretension to the character of a science’: 
J. S. Mill, Principles, Book U., ch. iv., § 1. 
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There is here a confusion between ‘ science’ and ‘ exact 
science.’ Economic science meets with customary condi- 
tions in almost all states of society, and, therefore, could 
hardly ever exist if Mill’s statement were true. It would 
be as reasonable to say ‘Only through the principle of 
gravitation has Geology any pretension to the character of 
a science. Bagehot seems to adopt this erroneous view 
when he speaks of the ‘customary’ as the ‘ pre-economic’ 
age (Physics and Politics, p. 11); but the context shows 
that he alludes to the current economic precepts, which he 
regards as ‘political economy,’ a different, but still more 
vulgar error. 


TX. 


The theory of International Exchanges, or, to speak 
more generally, exchanges between distant places: J. S. 
Mill, Book I. ch. xvi. § 2. 

This passage, and several which immediately follow it, 


suggest, if they do not directly state, an erroneous doctrine, 
namely, that the peculiar theory of international trade and 
values is based on the fact of distance, and is merely a 
special case of a more general problem. This idea has 
been adopted by Mr. Sidgwick (Prznczples, Book II. ch. iii. 
§ 2) who then naturally criticises Mill’s procedure (in Book 
Ill. ch. xviii.) of omitting cost of carriage as non-essential. 
Mr. Macleod also avails himself of Mill’s statements, in 
order to assail the theory, by showing the difficulty of 
drawing a line between the two classes of near and distant 
exchanges. In truth, the substance of Mill’s doctrine is 
sound, though the particular mode of statement is objec- 
tionable. The need of a special theory for international 
values arises from the immobility of labour and capital, 
which may indeed be produced by distance, but may also 
result from various other causes. Ricardo and Cairnes 
have both adhered to this more correct view. 
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‘The only case in which, on mere principles of political 
economy, protecting duties can be defensible is, when they 
are imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising 
nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign industry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country’: 
J. S. Mill, Prznceples, Book v., ch. x., § 1. This concession 
to protectionism has perhaps been more frequently quoted 
than any other passage in the book, but its real bearing 
has not been accurately appreciated. It should be noticed 
that it only applies to an industry previously unknown in 
the protecting country (hence the special reference to 
young countries), and, as stated, is theoretically defensible. 
It fails, however, as a practical rule—and the question of 
protection is always practical, not theoretical—owing to the 
non-recognition of other elements; for—(1) The loss inflicted 
by a protecting duty is present and certain; the gain is 
future and contingent; interest on the wealth sacrificed 
during the period of protection should therefore be taken 
into account ;' (2) There is the serious danger of protect- 
ing unsuitable industries, in which case the loss will not 
be recompensed by any gain; (3) The duty should be only 
for the right amount ; if for more, it enables the producers 
to gain unduly; if for less, it is ineffectual; (4) It should 
be retained for the right time, and no longer, for similar 
reasons to those assigned in the last case. When we re- 
member that for each commodity a different rate of duty, 
and a different time, would probably be advisable, the 
complexity of the problem is apparent, and we see that 
the possibilities of mistake are increased ; (5) Mill does not 
allow for the over-sanguine disposition of mankind, which 
was recognized by A. Smith, as inducing men to engage 
even in the most hopeless enterprises, and he moreover 


' Professor Sumner has pointed out this in his recent work, Protectionism, 
pp. 115-6. 
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disregards the value of the ultimate good-will of a business 
established by initial losses; (6) If the theory of profit 
advanced by Professor Walker, which assimilates it to 
rent, be correct, another objection exists. Will not pro- 
tection lower the no-profit margin, and thus enable the 
more skilled employers, and those possessing partial natu- 
ral monopolies, to gain an unearned increment? It should 
be added that the actual distribution of the various manu- 
facturing industries tends to support Walker’s doctrine; 
(7) The industries being all foreign, and needing to be 
naturalized, it follows that only a few industries can be 
thus treated, and the advantage would therefore be ¢rzflzng, 
and one to which the maxim de minimis non curat lex would 
apply. 

When all the above considerations are taken into ac- 
count—they are independent, and, united, possess cumula- 
tive force—it seems to follow that Mill’s exceptional case 
is a mere theoretical subtilty, and does not come within the 
region of practice. Nor is this an isolated instance in 
Economics: the case of an inconvertible paper currency, 
strictly limited as to quantity, is still stronger ; but though 
Mill recognizes in theory the possibility of issuing such a 
currency without depreciation, in practice he rejects it, and 
dwells on ‘the importance of adhering to a simple principle 
intelligible to the most untaught capacity’, and adds, ‘the 
temptation to over-issue in certain financial emergencies 
is so strong that nothing is admissible which can tend 
in however slight a degree to weaken the barriers which 
restrain it’: Prznceples, Book Ul. ch. xiii., § 2. The sub- 
stitution of ‘protection’ and ‘political’ for ‘ over-issue’ and 
‘financial’ in the above passage will not weaken its force. 
We may with considerable confidence hold that ‘taxation 
for revenue, and revenue only,’ is the sound rule for the 
statesman. 


C. F. BASTABLE. 





DR. ALLMAN. 


GREEK GEOMETRY FROM 
EUCLID.* 


THALES TO 


DINOSTRATUS was brother of Menaechmus, and is men- 
tioned by Eudemus, together with Amyclas and Menaech- 
mus, as having made the whole of geometry more perfect.' 

The only notice of his work which has come down to us 
is contained in the following passage of Pappus :— 

‘For the quadrature of the circle a certain curve® was 
employed by Dinostratus, Nicomedes, and some other more 
recent geometers, which has received its name from the 
property that belongs to it; for it is called by them the 
quadratrix (rerpaywviZovea), and its generation is as fol- 


lows :— 


‘Let a square aSyé be assumed, and about the centre y 
let the quadrant® (cd be described, and let the line y/3 be 


* The previous portions of this Paper 
have appeared in HERMATHENA, Vol. 
iii, No. v.; Vol. iv., No. vii. ; and 
Vol. v., Nos. x. and xi. 

Since the publication of the last part 
the two works announced in the note 
on the title (HERMATHENA, Vol. v., 
p. 403) have appeared: Autolyci de 
Sphaera quae movetur Liber, De orti- 
bus et occasibus Libri duo: una cum 
scholiis antiquis e libris manuscriptis 
edidit Latina interpretatione et com- 
mentariis instruxit F. Hultsch, Lipsiae, 
1885 ; Diophantos of Alexandria ; A 
Study in the History of Greek Algebra, 
by T. L. Heath, Cambridge, 1885. 


The following works have also been 
published : Euclidis Zvementa, edidit et 
Latine interpretatus est J. L. Heiberg, 
Dr. Phil., vol. iv. 
tinens, Lipsiae, 1885 ; Die Lehre von 


libros xi.-xiii. con- 


den Kegelschnitten im Altertum von 
Dr. H. G. Zeuthen, erster halbband, 
Kopenhagen, 1886, 

! See HERMATHENA, Vol. v. p. 406 (a). 

2 ypauuh. The Greeks had no spe- 
cial name for ‘a curve.’ 

3 wepipépera, arc. ‘ Ex recentiorum 
usu wepipéperay id est partem aliquam 
totius circuli circumferentiae, Ernestum 
Nizze, Theodosii interpretem, secuti 
plerumque arcum interpretati sumus.’ 
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moved so that the point y remain fixed, and the point B be 
borne along the quadrant [3ed: again, let the straight line 
3a, always remaining parallel to the line yé, accompany 
the point {3 while it is borne along the line By ; and let the 


line yB, moving uniformly, pass over the angle Byé—that 
is, the point j3 describe the quadrant (ed—in the same time 
in which the straight line Ba traverses the line (3y—that is, 
the point (3 is borne along ($y. It will evidently happen 
that each of the lines y/3 and /3a will coincide simultaneously 
with the straight line yé. Such then being the motion, the 
straight lines 3a, (3y in their motion will cut one another in 
some point, which always changes its place with them; by 
which point, in the space between the straight lines Py, yd, 
and the quadrant /3e6, a certain curve concave towards the 
same side such as {3n8, is described ; which indeed seems to 
be useful for finding a square, which shall be equal to a 
given circle. But its characteristic property is this :—if any 
line, as yn, be drawn to the circumference, as the whole 
quadrant (8 is to the arc «0, so is the straight line By to 
nA ; for this is evident from the generation of the curve.’ 


(Autolyci de Sphaera quae movetur 4 Pappi Alexandrini Collectionis quae 
Liber, de ortibus et occasibus Libri supersunt, ed. Hultsch, vol. i. pp. 250, 
duo, ed. F. Hultsch, Praefatio, p. xiv. 252. 

Lipsiae, 1885.) 
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Pappus has, moreover, transmitted to us the property 
of the quadratrix, from which it received its name, toge- 
ther with the proof. It is as follows :— 

‘If aye be a square, and (38 be the quadrant about the 
centre y, and the line (30 be the quadratrix described as in 
the manner given above; it is proved that: as the quadrant 
&(3 is to the straight line By, so is By to the straight line 
70. For if it is not, the quadrant 8¢3 will be to the line By 
as By to a line greater than 9, or to a lesser. 

‘In the first place let it be, if possible [as By], to a 
greater line yx; and about the centre y let the quadrant nx 
be described, cutting the curve at the point »; let the per- 
pendicular nA be drawn, and let the joining line yn be 
produced to the point «. Since then: as the quadrant é3 
is to the straight line By, so is By—that is yé—to the 
line yx, and as yé is to yx, so is the quadrant 3d to the 
quadrant nx (for the circumferences of circles are to each 
other as their diameters),’ it is evident that the quadrant 
fnx is equal to the straight line By. And since, on account 
of the property of the curve, there is: as the quadrant [36 
is to the arc £0, so is By to nA; and therefore: as the qua- 
drant Znx is to the arc nx, so is the straight line By to the 
line nA. And it has been shown that the quadrant fnx is 
equal to the straight line By; therefore the arc nx will be 
equal to the straight line nA, which is absurd. Therefore it 
is not true that: as the quadrant [ed is to the straight line 
By, so is By to a line greater than 70.’ 

‘Further, I say, that neither is it to a line less than y@. 
For, if possible, let it be to yx, and about the centre y let 
the quadrant ux be described, and let the line cn be drawn 
at right angles to the line yd, cutting the quadratrix at the 
point », and let the joining line yn be produced to the 

5 ‘Hoc theorema extat V propos. 11 aequales anguli insistunt inter se esse 


et VIII propos. 22; simul autem scrip- _ut radios.’ (/did. p. 257, n.) 
tor tacite efficit circulorum arcus quibus 
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point «. In like manner then to what has been proved 
above, we show that the quadrant Zu« is equal to the 
straight line By, and that: as the quadrant (30 is to the 
arc ¢0-—that is, as the quadrant Zux to the arc yx—so is the 


2. % 


7 x @ é 


straight line By to the line nx. From which it is evident 
that the arc wx is equal to the straight line xy, which is 
absurd. Therefore it is not true that: as the quadrant («8 
is to the straight line By, so is By to a line less than 0. 
Neither is it to a greater, as has been proved above ; there- 


fore it is to the line y@ itself.’* 

Pappus continues—‘ This also is evident, that if a third 
proportional be taken to the straight lines Oy, yj, the 
straight line [thus found] will be equal to the quadrant 
(368; and four times this line will be equal to the circum- 
ference of the whole circle. But the straight line, which is 
equal to the circumference of a circle, being found, it is 
evident that a square equal to the circle itself can be easily 
constructed: for the rectangle under the perimeter of a 
circle and its radius is double of the circle, as Archimedes 
proved.” 

Pappus also relates that Sporus justly found fault with 
this curve, for two reasons :— 


6 Jbid. pp. 256, 258. Yoos eon) rprydvy dp0oywvly, ob H wey 

” * Paulo aliis verbis Pappus id theo- ek rod Kévtpov Yon mig Ta mepl THY 
rema enuntiat atque ipse Archimedes dé p0hv, 4 38 wepluerpos TH AowH. (Lid. 
circuli dimens. propos. 1; mas kUkAos — p. 259, n. 2.) 
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1. ‘It takes for granted the very thing for which the 
quadratrix is employed ; for it is not possible to make one 
point move from to y along the straight line Sy in the 
same time that another point moves along the quadrant 
(8, unless the ratio of the straight line to the quadrant is 
first known, inasmuch as it is necessary that the rates of 
the motions should be to each other in the same ratio.’ 

2. ‘The extremity of the curve which is employed for 
the quadrature of the circle—that is, the point in which the 
quadratrix cuts the straight line yé—is not found ; for when 
the straight lines y/3, Ba, being moved, are brought simul- 
taneously to the end of their motion, they coincide with the 
line yé, and no longer cut one another—for the cutting 
ceases before the coincidence with the line aé, which inter- 
section on the other hand is taken as the extremity of the 
curve, in which it meets the straight line aé: unless, per- 
haps, some one might say that the curve should be con- 
sidered as produced—just as we suppose that straight lines 


are produced—as far as ad; but this by no means follows 
from the principles laid down ; but in order that this point 
@ may be assumed, the ratio of the quadrant to the straight 
line must be presupposed.’ 

He then adds, that ‘ unless this ratio is given, one 
should not—trusting’ to the authority of the inventors— 
accept a curve, which is rather of a mechanical kind (rijv 


ypaumny pynyavikwréoav Tw¢ oveay).’® 

Sporus was a mathematician whose solution of the 
Delian problem has been handed down by Eutocius in his 
Commentary on the treatise of Archimedes On the Sphere 
and Cylinder ;* this solution, he tells us, is the same as that 
of Pappus, which precedes it in Eutocius, and which is also 
given by Pappus himself in the third and eighth books of 


8 Lbid. pp. 252, 254. mentarits Eutocit, ed. Heiberg, vol. iii. 
® Archimedis, Opera omnia cum com- pp. JO, 92. 
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his Collections.° M. Paul Tannery thinks that Sporus was 
the teacher, or an elder fellow-pupil of Pappus, and places 
him towards the end of the third century of our era; and, 
further, he identifies him with Porus (Sporus) of Nicaea, 
the author of a collection entitled ’ApiororeAica Knola (see 
HERMATHENA, vol. iv. p. 188), which contained, according 
to M. Tannery, extracts from mathematical works relating to 
the quadrature of the circle and the duplication of the cube, as 
also a compilation in relation to the A/e/eorologics of Aristotle. 
M. Tannery is of opinion, moreover, that the historical works 
of Eudemus were driven out of the field at an early period 
by compilations from them, that the //zstory of Geometry in 
particular did not survive the fourth century, and that this 
Collection of Sporus was the principal source from which 
Pappus, Simplicius, and Eutocius derived their informa- 
tion concerning these two famous geometrical problems." 

In any case, it seems to me probable that a valuable 
fragment of the Hestory of Geometry of Eudemus is pre- 
served in the extracts from Pappus given above, whether 
they have been taken by Pappus from that //s/ory, or 
derived second-hand through Sporus [ Porus]. 

On examining the demonstration of the property of the 
quadratrix given above, we see that the following theorems 
are required for it :— 

(a). The circumferences of circles are to each other as 
their diameters. 

(2). The arcs of two concentric circles, which subtend 
the same angle at their common centre, are to each other 
as the quadrants of those circles. 


10 Pappi, Of. cit., vol. i. p. 64, sg., Bordeaux, pp. 70-76, 257-261, 1882. 
vol, iii. p. 1070, sq. Cf. Pour Uhistoire des lignes et sur- 
1! Sur les fragments d’Eudéme de faces courbes dans lantiquité. Bul- 
Rhodes relatifs a V histoire des mathé- _letin des Sciences Mathém. et Astro- 
matiques ; also, Sur Sporos de Nicée; nom., 2¢ série t. vii. 
Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de 
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This theorem is an immediate consequence of Euclid, 
vi. 33 :— 

(c). In equal circles, angles at the centre have the same 
ratio to each other as the arcs on which they stand. 

We see, further, that the following assumptions are 
made in the proof :— 

1°. An arc of a circle less than a quadrant is greater 
than the perpendicular let fall from one of its extremities 
on the radius drawn through the other ; 

2°. And is less than the tangent drawn at one ex- 
tremity of the arc to meet the radius produced through the 
other. 

We notice, moreover, that the proof is indirect; and it 
is, indeed, as Cantor has remarked, the first of the kind 
with which we meet.” We have seen, however, that 
Eudoxus must have been familiar with this method of 
reasoning (see HERMATHENA, vol. v., p. 224); and we 
know that Autolycus of Pitane, in Aeolis, who was a con- 


temporary of Dinostratus, makes use of the argument :— 
dmto éotiv atomoyv, OF advvatov, in many propositions of his 


book [Megi xevouuévng opaipac.” 

We see, too, that the investigation of Dinostratus, 
which gives a graphical solution of the determination of 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, is 
a complement to the work of Eudoxus, for the problem 
which was solved by means of the quadratrix arose natu- 
rally from the theorem that cercles are to each other as the 
squares on their diameters. 

It is to be observed, then, in the first place, that the 
problem which is solved above by means of the quadratrix 
is, in reality, the rectification of the quadrant, and that it 


2 Cantor, Geschkich. der Math., p. 1® Autolyci, Op. cit., pp. 12, 4; 1 
} y 'p PI 4; 14, 
213. 7} 2a, Fg Sits Gs Fae 
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is taken for granted that the quadrature of the circle— 
from which the name of the curve is derived—follows from 
its rectification. Secondly, we see that in order to make 
this inference the theorem—the area of a circle is equal to 
one-half the rectangle under the circumference, or four 
times the quadrant, and the radius—must be assumed. 
This theorem is equivalent to the first proposition of 
Archimedes, Dimenszo circulz, referred to above. Lastly, it 
is noteworthy that the rectification of the quadrant is 
obtained by means of principles which are substantially 
the same as those assumed by Archimedes, and adopted 
by all geometers, ancient and modern.” 

It seems to be a legitimate inference from this that 
these axioms must be referred back to Dinostratus, and 
most probably to Eudoxus. 

Pappus, no doubt, in two places—v., prop 11, and viii. 
prop. 22—proves that the circumferences of circles are to 
each other as their diameters,” and, in each place, makes 
He adds, 


the proof depend on the theorem cited above. 
however, in the former proposition :—‘ The same may be 
proved without assuming that the rectangle under the 
diameter of a circle and its periphery is four times the 


circle. For the similar polygons, which are inscribed in 
circles, or circumscribed about them, have perimeters 
which have the same ratio to each other as the radii of the 


44 “Nous partirons, pour la solution 
de ce probléme [de la rectification des 
courbes], du principe d’ Archimede, 
adopté par tous les géométres anciens 
et modernes, suivant lequel deux lignes 
courbes, ou composées de droites, 


ayant leurs concavités tournées du 
méme coté et les mémes extrémités, 
celle qui renferme l'autre est la plus 


longue. D’od il suit qu’un are de 


courbe tout concave du méme cété, est 
plus grand que sa corde, et en méme 
temps moindre que la somme des deux 
tangentes menées aux deux extrémites 
de l’arc, et comprises entre ces extré- 
mités et leur point d’intersection.’— 
Lagrange, Z7héorte des Fonctions Ana- 
lytiques, p. 218, Paris, 1813. 

‘6 Pappi, OP. cit., vol. i., pp. 334) 
336; vol. iii., pp. 1104, 1106. 
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circles, so that also the circumferences of circles are to 
each other as their diameters.’ 

Bretschneider thinks that the criticisms of Sporus are 
not of much importance, and says that they only come to 
this:—‘ That the quadratrix cannot be constructed geo- 
metrically, but is obtained only mechanically by means of 
a series of points, which must then be joined by a steady 
stroke of the free hand.’"* It seems to me, however, that 
these criticisms are just; and that Sporus and Pappus are 
right in maintaining that the description of the curve 
assumes the very thing for which the quadratrix is em- 
ployed." 

Bretschneider shows that the theorem from which the 
quadratrix derives its name can be easily obtained by 
the infinitesimal method, ‘by means of the proportion 
Bed : y8:: ed: nA, from the observation that the nearer the 
radius ye approaches to yé, the more nearly does the sector 
yéd approach to a triangle similar to the triangle yAn; and 
therefore, for the limiting case, where ye and yé coincide, 
the ratio «6 : nA actually passes over into that of yd: y@.’ 
He adds :—‘ Such considerations have often served the old 
geometers as means for their discoveries, but are never 
used as proofs. The latter are always given through the 
reductio ad absurdum, which, indeed, allows no trace of the 
way followed in the inquiry to be recognized.’ This 
observation is both just and important. 

The same remark has been made by M. P. Laffitte, who 
points out that, in the establishment of any truth, there are 


16 Bretschneider, Geom. v. Lukl., p. tion of the curves themselves assumes 
96. the point which their use is to deter- 

Various other modes might be mine.’—Znglish Cyclopedia, sub. v., 
found of making either of these curves Quadratrix. 
[the quadratrix of Dinostratus and the 18 Bretschneider, Geom. v. Eukil., p. 
quadratrix of Tschirnhausen] square the 154. 
circle; but the fact is that the descrip- 

VOL, VI. I 
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two parts (or operations) which, he says, have not been 
hitherto sufficiently distinguished : 


1°. The invention or the discovery of the proposition, 
2°. Its proof. 


And he further observes, that, after the discovery has been 
arrived at, the proof is often furnished by the method ex 
absurdo. 

In a former part of this Paper (HERMATHENA, vol. iv. 
pp. 220, sg.), I gave reasons in support of Hankel’s opinion 
that the Hippias referred to by Proclus, in connexion with 
the quadratrix, is not Hippias of Elis.” As I mentioned, 
however, in giving them, I had not then read Cantor’s 
defence of the common opinion; but, on reading it subse- 
quently, I was much struck with the force of his argu- 
ments, and introduced them in a note—the only course 
then open to me. M. Paul Tannery, in a Paper, the first 
part of which was published in the Bulletin des Sciences 
Mathématiques et Astronomigques, Octobre, 1883, and en- 
titled, ‘ Pour l’histoire des lignes et surfaces courbes dans 


1 P, Laffitte, Zes Grands Types de 
2? Humanité, vol. ii., pp. 308, e¢ sg.; 
p- 328, et seq. 

*0 For convenience of reference I 
quote them here :— 

1. Hippias of Elis is not one of those 
to whom the progress of Geometry is 
attributed in the summary of the his- 
tory of geometry preserved by Proclus, 
although he is mentioned in it as an 
authority for the statement concerning 
Ameristus [or Mamercus]. 
sion of his name would be strange if he 


The omis- 


were the inventor of the quadratrix. 
2. Diogenes Laertius tells us that 
Archytas was the first to apply an 


organic motion to a geometrical dia- 
gram; and the description of the qua- 
dratrix requires such a motion. 

3. Pappus tells us that: ‘For the 
quadrature of a circle a certain line was 
assumed by Dinostratus, Nicomedes, 
and some other more recent geometers, 
which received its name from this 
property : it is called by them the qua- 
dratrix.’ 

4. With respect to the observation 
of Montucla, I may mention that there 
was a skilful mechanician and geometer 
named Hippias contemporary with 
Lucian, who describes a bath con- 
structed by him. 
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l’antiquité,’*’ has criticized the reasons advanced by me 
against the common opinion :— 

With reference to argument 1°, he replies :—‘ This omis- 
sion is sufficiently explained by the discredit under which 
the sophists laboured in the eyes of Eudemus; and the list 
in question presents a much more remarkable one—that of 
Democritus.’ 

With reference to 2°, he says:—‘ This observation is 
not accurate. An indefinite number of points of the 
quadratrix, as near as one wishes, may be obtained by the 
ruler and compass ; and it is doubtful whether the ancients 
sought any other process for the construction of this curve.’ 
M. Tannery continues :—‘ The authority of Diogenes Laer- 
tius is, moreover, so much the less acceptable, inasmuch as 
he speaks in express terms of the solution of the Delian 
problem by Archytas. Now, Eutocius (Archimedes, ed. 
Torelli, pp. 143-144) has preserved to us, on the one side, 
this solution, in which there is not any employment of an 
instrument; and, on the other side (p. 145), a letter, in 
which Eratosthenes states that, “if Archytas, Eudoxus, 
&c., were able to prove the accuracy of their solutions, 
they could not realise them manually and practically, ex- 
cept, to a certain extent, Me»:echmus, but in a very 
troublesome way.”’” 

‘The A/esolabe of Eratosthenes is, in fact, the oldest 
instrument of which the employment for a geometrical 
construction is known. This text indicates that, before 
Menaechmus, people were not engrossed with the practical 
tracing of curves; whilst the inventor of the conic sections 
would have tried, more or less, to resolve this question for 
the lines which he had discovered.’ 

As to these observations of M. Tannery, I admit that 


"| Bulletin des Sc. Math. et Astron., 22 See HERMATHENA, volume v., 
2° série, vii. 1 (1883), pp. 279 sg. p- 195. 
5.2 
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Diogenes Laertius is not a safe guide in mathematics, as 
indeed I noticed in the first part of my Paper (HERMa- 
THEEA, Vol. iii., p. 167, n. 16). In quoting him, I certainly 
did not mean to convey that, in my opinion, Archytas 
had actually traced the curve, used in his solution of the 
Delian problem, by any mechanical means; and I agree 
with M. Tannery that the letter of Eratosthenes is quite 
decisive on that point. At the same time it is evident that 
the conception of a curve being traced by means of motion 
is contained in the solution of Archytas, to whom, along 
with Philolaus, his master, and Eudoxus, his pupil, the 
first notions of mechanics are attributed. And with re- 
spect to the quadratrix itself, although, as M. Tannery 
remarks, an indefinite number of points on the quadratrix, 
as near as one wishes, can be obtained with the ruler and 
compass, yet the conception of motion is no less involved 
in the nature and very definition of the curve. 

In reply to my observation 3°, M. Tannery says :— 
‘The divergence of the accounts given by Proclus and by 
Pappus is easily explained by the difference of the sources 
from which they drew. All that the former says of curves 
is undoubtedly borrowed from Geminus, an author of the 
first century before the Christian era; and his language 
proves that Geminus was acquainted with a writing of 
Hippias on the quadratrix, and regarded him as the in- 
ventor of this curve, though he was aware that Nicomedes 
also was engaged with it.” M. Tannery continues:—‘ As 
to Pappus, he quotes Geminus only afrofos of the works of 
Archimedes on mechanics. He does not appear to have 
borrowed anything from him for geometry, particularly in 
the part which is concerned with curved lines and sur- 
faces;’ and adds:—‘One can scarcely doubt but that 
Sporus was the source from which Pappus has derived 


what he says on the quadratrix.’ We have noticed this 
above. 
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With reference to 4°, M. Tannery says:—‘The exist- 
ence of the Hippias referred to in it is by no means proved, 
for the writing in question seems to be only a pure fancy; 
but in any case it is impossible to think of any geometer 
posterior to Geminus, or even, as it seems to me, to Nico- 
medes.’ 

The suggestion which I made concerning Hippias, the 
contemporary of Lucian, was thrown out by me without 
sufficient consideration in reply to the observation of 
Montucla. Later, I became aware of the ideal character 
of that writing, and that it was the work of a fseudo- 
Lucian.” 

The result of the whole discussion seems to be: that 
the quadratrix was invented, probably by Hippias of Elis, 
with the object of trisecting an angle, and was originally 
employed for that purpose; that subsequently Dinostratus 
used the curve for the quadrature of the circle, and that its 
name was thence derived. This seems to be Cantor’s view 
of the matter. M. Tannery tells us that he, too, had at 
first interpreted the passage of Pappus in the same way as 
Cantor; but that, on further consideration, he thinks that 
it is open to grave objections. He says :—‘In the first 
place, the text of Geminus in Proctus clearly supposes that 
the name of the curve had been given to it by its inventor, 
Hippias. On the other hand, it is evident that the prac- 
tical use of the curve implies the construction of a model 
cut in a square, having the quadratrix in place of the 
hypotenuse, and which could be applied, like our protractor, 
to the figures under consideration. Consequently, the 
determination of the intersection of the curve with the axis 
at once becomes necessary; and the problem is not, in 


3 See Zeller, History of Greek Phi- E.T. 
lotophy from the earliest period to the *% Cantor, Geschichte der Mathema- 
time of Socrates, vol. ii., p. 422, n. 2, ték, pp. 167 and 212. 
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reality, so difficult that we should think that Hippias was 
incapable of perceiving its relation to the quadrature of the 
circle. Finally, the fame of this last problem was at the 
time sufficiently great to lead Hippias to borrow from it 
the name of his curve, rather than from the problem which 
he had, without any doubt, considered in the first place.’* 
These views of M. Tannery seem to me to be quite 
inadmissible, and are indeed quite inconsistent with what 
we know of Greek geometry (see HERMATHENA, vol. iv., 
p. 221 ef seg.; vol. v., p. 223 ef seg.)."*> The problem solved by 
means of the quadratrix must, as stated above, be regarded 
as the natural complement of the work of Eudoxus ; and it 
is significant, therefore, that the solution was effected by 
Dinostratus, who probably was his pupil. Nor does the 


finding of the point of intersection of the curve with the axis 
necessarily involve the determination of 7; for, as seems to 
be suggested by Pappus, the required point might be re- 
garded as determined by the production of the curve. The 


nature of the proof, too, which is indirect, appears to me to 
be post-Eudoxian. Should it be said that the theorem re- 
quired for the determination of m was obtained first by the 
infinitesimal method, I would reply that it was not likely 
that this was done by Hippias of Elis, who was a senior 
contemporary of Democritus. If, then, the text in Proclus 
supposes that the name of the curve had been given to it by 
its inventor, it follows, in my opinion, that this could not 
have been Hippias of Elis. I am, however, on the whole, 
disposed to accept Cantor’s view as given above. 


25 Bull. des Sc. Math. et Astron., 2° 
serie, vii., I. p. 281. 

*6 Cf, Heiberg, Griechische und ro- 
mische Mathematik, Philologus, 1884, 
p- 474: ‘ Wihrend 
Hankel p. 121 ff. die exhaustions- 
methode auf Hippokrates zuriickgehen 


Fahresberichte, 


liess, und Cantor p. 209 die méglich- 
keit zugibt, hebt Allman, Greek Geo- 
metry &c. II. p. 221 ff. mit recht 
hervor, dass wir nicht berechtig sind, 
diese methode fiir alter als Eudoxus zu 
halten.’ 
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Pappus has preserved the name, and given some account 
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of the work, of one other great geometer, who was a prede- 
cessor, and probably a senior contemporary of Euclid— 
Aristaeus the Elder. We have no details whatever of his 


life. 


The passages in Pappus relating to him are as fol- 


lows :— 


(a) ‘That which is called 6 avaduduevoc [ré70¢],” that is, 
the department of mathematics which treats of analysis, is, 
in short, a certain peculiar matter prepared for those who, 
having gone through the elements, wish to acquire the 
power of solving problems proposed to them in the con- 
struction of lines; and it is useful for this purpose only. It 
has been treated of by three men—Euclid, the author of 
the Elements, Apollonius of Perga, and Aristaeus the 
elder—and proceeds by the method of analysis and syn- 


thesis.’ 


Pappus, having defined analysis and synthesis, pro- 


°7 [rdros] 5 Kadotmevos avaduduevos. 
témos, ‘locus, i. e. quicquid aliqua ma- 
thematicarum parte comprehenditur: 6 
dorpovouovmevos Témos, Vi. 474, 3; 6 ava- 
Avduevos Té705, Vii.672, 4.’ Index Grae- 
citatis, Pappi, Op. cét., ‘voluminis iii., 
tomus ii., p. 114. $6 dvaa. tém., locus 
de resolutione, id est doctrina analy- 
tica.’ Ibid, sub voce, avaddew, p. 5. 
Compare what Marinus says on the 
same subject in his Commentary on the 
Data of Euclid : 

‘What is the value of the treatise 
about Data ?’ 


‘The datum having been divided in 
a general way, and as far as is sufficient 
for the present need, the next point is 
to state the the utility of treatment of 


ceeds to give a complete list of the books, arranged in 








the subject. This also is one of those 
things which have their result in rela- 
tion to something else. For the know- 
ledge of this is necessary in the highest 
degree for rdv dvaduvdéuevov témoy as 
it is called ; and how much value 6 
avad. tém. has in mathematical science, 
and the kindred science of optics and 
music, has been defined elsewhere, and 
that analysis is the discovery of a proof, 
and that it helps us to the discovery of 
things similar, and that it is more im- 
portant to possess the analytical faculty 
than to have many proofs of particular 
things.’ Zuclidis Data, ed. Cl. Hardy, 
p. 13. Cf. Pappi, Of. cit., Appendix, 
p- 1275. 

28 Pappi, zdzd. vii., vol. ii. p. 634. 
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order, which are contained in the rd. avaX. He enume- 
rates thirty-three books in all, amongst which we find ‘five 
books of Aristaeus on Solid loci’ (Agioratov rémwv orepewy 
mévre): the remaining books, with the exception of two by 
Eratosthenes concerning means (rept pecoritwy dio), were 
written by Euclid and Apollonius.” 

(4) <{These plane problems then, are found in the réz. 
avaX., and are set out first, with the exception of the means of 
Eratosthenes; for these come last. Next to plane problems 
order requires the consideration of solid problems. Now, 
they call solid problems, not only those which are pro- 
posed in solid figures, but also those which, not being 
capable of solution by plane loci, are solved by means of 
the three conic lines, and so it is necessary to write first 
concerning these. Five books of the Elements of Conics 
were first published by the elder Aristaeus, which were 
written in a compendious manner, inasmuch as those who 
took up the study of them were now able to follow 
him}. 

(c) ‘Apollonius, completing Euclid’s four books of 
conics, and adding four others, published eight volumes of 
conics. But Aristaeus, who wrote the five volumes of solid 
loci, which have come down to the present time, in con- 
tinuation of the conics (’Apisratog 8, O¢ yéypape Ta méxXoL TOU 
viv avadwdouEva atepewy TOTwWY TEbyn E GUVEXH TOC KwvIKOIC), 
called | as also did those before Apollonius] the first of the 
three conic lines, the section of the acute-angled cone ; 
the second, the section of the right-angled cone; the third, 
the section of the obtuse-angled cone. But since in each 
of these three cones, according to the way in which it is 
cut, these three lines exist, Apollonius, as it appears, felt 
a difficulty as to why at all his predecessors distinguished 


29 Jbid., p. 636. The spaced words are supplied in trans- 
” [bid,, p. 072. Sra wév—yeypap- lation. 
séva, interpolatori tribuit Hultsch.’ 
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by name the section of an acute-angled cone, which might 
also be that of the right-angled and obtuse-angled cone ; 
and, again, the section of the right-angled cone, which 
might also be that of the acute-angled and obtuse-angled 
cone; and the section of the obtuse-angled cone, which 
might also be that of the acute-angled and the right-angled 
cone. Wherefore, changing the names, he called that 
which had been named the section of the acute-angled 
cone, the ellipse ; the section of the right-angled cone, the 
parabola; and the section of the obtuse-angled cone, the 
hyperbola—each from a certain peculiar property. For the 
rectangle applied to a certain straight line in the section 
of the acute-angled cone is deficient (é\A¢iwe) by a square ; 
in the section of the obtuse-angled cone it is excessive (umep- 
BadAu) by a square; finally, in the section of the right- 
angled cone the rectangle applied (apa(3aAAéuevov) is 
neither deficient nor excessive. 

‘[ But this happened to Aristaeus, since he did not per- 
ceive that, according to a peculiar position of the plane 
cutting the cone, the three curves exist in each of the cones, 
which curves he named from the peculiarity of the cone. 
For if the cutting plane be drawn paralle} to one side of 
the cone, one only of the three curves is generated, and 
that one always the same, which Aristaeus named the 
section of that so cut cone. ]’* 

(d) ‘ But as to what he [Apollonius] says in the third 
book, that the locus with three or four lines has not been 
completed by Euclid—for neither he himself, nor anyone 
else, could [solve that locus | by those conical [theorems jonly 
which had been proved up to the time of Euclid, as also he 
himself testifies, saying that it was not possible to complete 
it without those things which he was compelled to discuss 


| bid., p. 672, 1. 18-p. 674, 1. 19. buit Hultsch.’ Cf. Procli, Comm., ed. 
‘1.12. roiro Séwabey (scil. 6 "Apo- Friedlein, pp. 419, 420. See also 
Taios)—I.' 19. touhy interpolatori tri- HERMATHENA, vol. v. p. 417. 
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before-hand—[as to this, Euclid, approving of Aristaeus asa 
worthy mathematician on account of the conics which he had 
handed down, and not being in haste, nor wishing to lay 
down anew the same treatment of these subjects (6 é EbxAc- 


> 4 , -~ » \ 
Sng amoceyGuevog tov’ Aoioratov aktov dvra ep ol¢ On mapadeduxee 


Kwvikoic, kal un POdcac 7 wy DeAjoag ércarafsadrAcoBa robrwy 
Tv aviv moaypuatsiav)—for he was most kind and friendly 
to all those who were able to advance mathematics to any 
extent, as is right, and by no means disposed to cavil, but 
accurate, and no boaster like this man A pollonius—wrote 
as much as could be proved by his conics: sc. those of 
Aristaeus concerning that locus—not attributing any 
finality to his demonstration, for then it would be neces- 
sary to blame him, but, as it is, not at all; since A pollo- 
nius also himself, who left many things in his conics 
unfinished, is not brought to task for it. But he Apollo- 
nius has been able to add to that locus (rw réxw) what 
was wanting, having been furnished with the ideas by 
the books already written by Euclid on the same locus 
(rept rov rémov), and having been for a long time a fellow- 
pupil of the disciples of Euclid in Alexandria, from which 
source he derived his habit of thought, which is not unsci- 
entific. Such is this locus with three or four lines, on which 
he plumes himself greatly, adding, that he knew that he 
owed thanks to him who first wrote about it. ]’® 

(ec) We learn from Hypsicles that Aristaeus wrote a 
book on the Comparison of the five regular solids, and that 
it contained the theorem: ‘The same circle circumscribes 
the pentagon of the dodecahedron and the triangle of the 


3 Jbid., p. 676, 1. 19—p. 678, 1. 15. _ tribuit Hultsch,’ Zéd. p. 677. As 
P 9-P 5 Pp 


‘1, 25. 6 5& EiwrAeldns—p. 678, 1. 15, 
rowvrtds éoriv, scholiastae cuidam his- 
toriae quidem veterum mathematico- 
rum non imperito, sed qui dicendi ge- 
nere languido et inconcinno usus sit, 


Hultsch says, ‘ the writer of this passage 
has employed a feeble and awkward 
manner of expression’; and it is difficult 
to see the exact meaning of it. The 
spaced words are suppliedin translation. 
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icosahedron, these solids being inscribed in the same 
sphere’. Hypsicles says, further, that ‘this theorem is 
also given by Apollonius in the second edition of his Com- 
parison of the dodecahedron with the wcosahedron,® which 
is: The surface of the dodecahedron is to the surface of the 
icosahedron as the dodecahedron itself is to the icosahe- 
dron; since the perpendiculars from the centre of the 
sphere to the pentagon of the dodecahedron and to the 
triangle of the icosahedron are the same’. 

The foregoing extracts lead us to form a high opinion 
of Aristaeus, and to see that he was one of the most impor- 
tant geometers before Euclid. We have, therefore, great 
reason to regret the total loss of his writings. 

In the passage (a) Aristaeus, Euclid, and Apollonius 
are named as the three authors on the doctrine of analysis. 
This passage shows, further, the value that was attached 
by the ancients to the five books of Aristaeus on solzd locz, 
which was one of the works—indeed one of the higher 
works—included in the réz. avadX. From the passage (6) it 
would appear that Aristaeus published also a work on the 
elements of conics in five books—an abridgment introduc- 
tory to the study of solid loci. Of his work on solid locz it 
is, moreover, stated in (c): ’Agtoraiug dé, b¢ yéyoage Ta péxpt 
TOU VUY avacdiouEva OTEpEWY TOTWY TEDXH E BUVEX) TOIG KWVIKVIC. 
This passage admits of several interpretations :— 

1. That the work on solid loci was intended as an exten- 


sion of the theory of conics ; 

2. Aristaeus first wrote the rézot orepeoi in five books, 
and then, to facilitate the study of them, he wrote the 
kwvikad ororyeia—an epitome—also in five books ; 


3+ Toig Kwvixoig might possibly refer to the conics of 
Euclid. 


8 wévre oxnudtwy obykpors. book is in reality the work of Hyp- 
* Euclid, Book xiv., Prop. 2.: This _ sicles. 
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We learn further from (c) that Aristaeus gave to the 
conic sections their original names, those by which they 
were known before Apollonius.® From (d) we learn that 
Euclid praised the conics of Aristaeus, whom he valued 
highly, and from the words 29’ vic dy rapadedcxer kwrixoic, 
and @@acac, it has been concluded that he was a predecessor, 
and probably a senior contemporary of Euclid.” 

We have seen that the passage (4) is regarded by 
Hultsch as an interpolation. In this Heiberg agrees, and 
infers thence that Aristaeus wrote only one work on the 
conic sections—rdmut orepeoi in five books—and holds that 
the generally received opinion that Aristaeus, besides the 
five books rézo orepeoi, had written five more books kwvixa 
orotxeia is not sufficiently well founded. He says: ‘The 
only passage which can be adduced for it, Pappus vii., 
P. 672, 11: fy pév ody avacedonéva KwikKOY GTOL\ElwY TEdTEPOV 
*Aptoraiou rou mocoButipou é rebyn, We Av On Suvaroig ovat ToIg 
ravta mapaXaufavovow émirouwrepov yeyoaupéiva, is rightly 
rejected by Hultsch as not genuine,’ and continues, ‘It 
occurs in a perfectly wrong place where Apollonius epi 
vevoewv is referred to, is objectionable in many respects in 
point of language, and contains nothing but what a reader 
of Pappus already would find in him; I believe, therefore, 
that we, in the words p. 672, 4-14, have a scholium which 
originally stood in the margin after p. 672, 16, and later 
fell into the text in a wrong place: the scholiast has then 


called the five books rému orepevt, here incorrectly orotxeia 
kwvixka. And even were the passage genuine (and only 
misplaced) the probability would be then that Pappus kere 
by orotxeia kwvxa had meant the rémou’.*® 

With this conclusion of Heiberg I cannot agree, In 
the first place, it should be observed that the passages of 
Pappus enclosed by Hultsch in [ ] are to be considered 


3° Cf. HERMATHENA, v., pp. 416, 36 J. L. Heiberg, Studien tiber Eu- 
417. klid, p. 85. 
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as interpolations for reasons of style, not of substance. 
The passage referred to was either written by Pappus him- 
self (as Cantor and others assume), or it originated with 
an experienced commentator (scholiast), whose statements 
in other passages also are acknowledged as correct—or, to 
doubt which there is no occasion; or else these scholia 
contain remnants of the tradition of the mathematical 
school of Alexandria, and this tradition must be considered 
on the whole as correct, so long as the contrary is not 
proved.” 

In the next place, Heiberg is not correct in saying 
that ‘it is the only passage which can be adduced for it.’ 
The same statement is made expressly in the text of Pappus 
himself, a few lines lower down, in the passage quoted 
above: ’Agtotaiog o£, O¢ yéypade Ta péxpe TOV viv avadidduEva 
atepewy TOmwY TEDXNH — GuUvEXH TOig KwKoig (P. 672, 1. 20). 
Heiberg tries to obviate this objection by interpreting ovveyij 
as meaning : ‘which stands in connexion with the doctrine 
of the conic sections—depends on it’. In passage (d), 
moreover, the conics of Aristaeus are, I think, directly re- 
ferred to in the words: &a rwy éxelvou [’ Apisraiov] kwrikov. 
Heiberg, further, says that the interpolation, or scholium, 
occurs in a perfectly wrong place; but, as he shows, it has 
to be placed only two lines lower. My view of the matter is 
that given above, p. 123, 2 :—Aristaeus first wrote the rdzoz 
orepeoi in five books, and then, to facilitate the study of 
them, he wrote the elements of Conics—an epitome—also 
in five books. 


37 It is certain that Pappus had a 
school. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that one—or perhaps several—of his 
pupils had taken notes of his lectures ; 
and that these notes, arising thus from 
the oral exposition of Pappus himself, 
were worked out further by his pupils, 
and formed Commentaries, which were 


then written on the margin, and subse- 
quently received into the text, of the 
work which has come down to us as 
Idrrov cuvaywyh. These Commenta- 
ries are easily recognized by their style, 
but as to their contents, they must be 
considered to be of almost equal autho- 
rity with the undoubted text of Pappus. 


ae 
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The Conzcs of Aristaeus, no doubt, do not appear in the 
list of books contained in the so-called rémo¢ avaduduevoc; 
neither do those of Euclid: they were both replaced by the 
Contcs of Apollonius in eight books. 

We have seen that Aristaeus wrote a work on the com- 
parison of the five regular solids, and that it contained the 
theorem: The same circle circumscribes the pentagon of 
the dodecahedron and the triangle of the icosahedron, these 
solids being inscribed in the same sphere (e). 

If we examine the proof of this theorem as given by 
Hypsicles, we see that it depends on the followlng theo- 
rems :— 

1. If a regular pentagon be inscribed in a circle, the 
square on a side, together with the square on the line sub- 
tending two sides of the pentagon, is five times the square 
on the radius of the circle; 

2. If the line subtending two sides of a regular penta- 
gon be cut in extreme and mean ratio, the greater segment 
is the side of the pentagon. Euclid, xiii. 8; 

3. The side of a regular decagon inscribed in a circle 
is the greater segment of the radius cut in extreme and 
mean ratio ; 

4. The square on the side of a regular pentagon in- 
scribed in a circle is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
sides of the regular hexagon and decagon inscribed in the 
same circle. Euclid, xiii. 10; 

5. If an equilateral triangle be inscribed in a circle, the 
square on the side is three times the square on the radius. 
Euclid, xiii. 12; 

6. The square on the diameter of a sphere is three times 
the square on the side of the inscribed cube. Euclid, xiii. 15 ; 

7. The line subtending two sides of the pentagon of a 
dodecahedron inscribed in a sphere is the side of the cube 
inscribed in the same sphere ; 

This follows from (2) taken with the corollary of xiii. 17: 
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If the side of the cube be cut in extreme and mean ratio, 
the greater segment is the side of the dodecahedron ; 

8. The square on the diameter of a sphere is five times 
the square on the radius of the circle by means of which 
the icosahedron is descried—z. e. the circle circumscribing 
the pentagon which forms the base of the five equilateral 
triangles having for common vertex any vertex of the icosa- 
hedron. Euclid, xiii. 16, and Corollary. 

From the fact that ‘the work of Aristaeus on the Com- 
parison of the regular solids is the newest and last that 
treated, defore Euclid, of this subject,’ Bretschneider infers 
that ‘the contents of the thirteenth book of the Elements is 
a recapitulation, at least partial, of the work of Aristaeus’.® 
This supposition of Bretschneider receives, I think, great 
confirmation from the above examination, which shows 
that the principal propositions in Book xiii. of the Elements 
are required for the demonstration, as given by Hypsicles, 
of the theorem of Aristaeus. This theorem, moreover, 
goes beyond what is contained in the Elements on this 
subject. 

Further, one of the four problems treated of by Pappus 
in the third book of his Cod/ection is the inscription in the 
sphere of the five regular polyhedra. M. Paul Tannery has 
thrown out the suggestion that it is probably taken from 
the Comparison of the five figures by Aristaeus the elder, but 
has given no reasons for his opinion.” In support of this 
conjecture I would put forward that :— 

1. Pappus concludes his treatment of the subject by 
saying that ‘from the construction it is evident that the 
same circle circumscribes the triangle of the icosahedron 
and the pentagon of the dodecahedron inscribed in the 
same sphere,” which is the theorem of Aristaeus, and ex- 

3% Geom. v. Eukl., p. t71. Sciences Phys. et Nat. de Bourdeaux, 


%° L’Arithmétique des Grecs dans 2° Série. Tome iii., p. 351, 1880. 
Pappus, Mémoires de la Société des 40 Pappus, Of. cét., vol. i., p. 162. 
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expressed, moreover, 
Hypsicles ; 





in nearly the same words as in 


2. Pappus says in Book vii., as we have seen, p. 119, that 
the works in the rémo¢ avadvduevoc—of which the ror orepevt 
of Aristaeus is one—proceed by the method of analysis and 
synthesis; and it is to be observed that the investigation 
in Pappus of the problem, ‘to inscribe the regular solids,’ 
is made by the analytical method ;“ 

3. Pappus, moreover, in Book v., treats of ‘the com- 
parison of the five figures having equal surface, viz. the 
pyramid, cube, octahedron, dodecahedron and icosahedron,’ 
and says that he will do so, ‘not by the so-called analytic 
method, by which some of the ancients (r@v maXatwv) found 
their proofs, but by the synthetic method arranged by him 
in a more perspicuous and shorter manner’ —é€ij¢ 8 robroie 
yoapouev, we UmecyoueBa, Tag ovyKpisug tov tony éempaveav 
éxdvtwy wévre axnpatwy, mupauloog re Kai KifZou Kai dxTaéepov 
Oweexaédpou Te Kal Eikocatdpou, ov Sta Tig avadurikiic AEyouévng 
Oewpiag, dv ig Eve THY TaAauwwv eroiovvTo Tag aTodeiEEc, adAa 
oa tie Kata cbvOcow aywyii¢ emi Td aapéarepov Kal ovvTOMWrEpOV 
Un’ gu0v Stecxevacpévac.” 

The ¢heorem of Artstaeus can be proved in the following 
simple manner :— 

If a regular dodecahedron be inscribed in a sphere, the 
poles of its faces will be the vertices of a regular icosahe- 
dron inscribed in the same sphere; and, conversely, the 
vertices of the dodecahedron will be the poles of the faces 
of the icosahedron. Now let & be the pole of the circle cir- 
cumscribing the pentagon ABCDE of the dodecahedron, 
and let S and 7 be the poles of the circles circumscribing 
the two other pentagons of the dodecahedron which have 
the vertex A in common: then A will be the pole of the 
circle circumscribing the triangle X.SZ of the icosahedron. 





"| Tbid., pp. 142-162. #2 Jbid., pp. 410, 412. 
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Now, if the points R and A be joined to O, the centre of the 
sphere, the lines OX, OA so drawn will be at right angles 
to the planes ABCDE, and RST respectively: let them 
intersect these planes at the points P and Q respectively. 
Then the two right-angled triangles ORQ, OA P—having 
equal hypotenuses OR, OA, and common angle ROA—will 
be equal in every respect; therefore OP = OQ and AP = 
BQ. But AP and ZQ are the radii of the circles circum- 
scribing the pentagon of the dodecahedron and the triangle 
of the icosahedron, and OP, OQ are the perpendiculars 
drawn from the centre to these two planes. 

In the first part of this Paper (HERMATHENA, vol. iii., 
pp. 194 sg.), we saw that ‘the Pythagoreans were much 
occupied with the construction of regular polygons and 
solids, which in their cosmology played an essential part 
as the fundamental forms of the elements of the universe’ :** 
and in the second part (HERMATHENA, vol. iv., pp. 213 Sg.), 















43 These Pythagorean ideas—which 
were adopted by Plato MAdrwy 8é Kal 
év robras mudayopl(er (see HERMA- 
THENA, vol. iv., p. 213, n. 75)—played 
such an important part in antiquity that 
they gave rise to the belief, related by 
Proclus, that Euclid ‘ proposed to him- 
self the construction of the so-called 
Platonic bodies [the regular solids] as 
the final aim of his systematization of 
the Elements’. (See HERMATHENA, 
vol. iii., p. 164). This has been no- 
ticed by P. Ramus, who says: ‘ Nihil in 
antiqua geometria speciosius visum est 
quinque corporibus ordinatis, eorumque 
gratia geometriam ut ex Proclo initio 
dictum est, inventam esse veteres illi 
crediderunt’; but he adds: ‘ At in totis 
elementis nihil est istis argutiis inep- 
tius et inutilius’.* 

It may be interesting to some of the 
readers of this Paper to know that 


VOL, VI. 





K 





William Allman, M.D., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Dublin 
(1809-1844), and father of the writer, 
in a Memoir entitled: An attempt to 
Illustrate a Mathematical Connexion 
between the Parts of Vegetables (read 
before the Royal Society of London in 
the year 1811), put forward the hypo- 
thesis that the minute cells in the young 
shoots of vegetables are of the dode- 
cahedral form in Dicotyledonous plants; 
and of the icosahedral form in Mono- 
cotyledonous plants ; and that by means 
of this hypothesis he accounted for 
the prevalence of the number 5, and 
the exogenous growth in the former, 
and of the number 3, and the endoge- 
nous growth in the latter. 


* (Petri Rami Scholarum Mathematica- 
rum, Libri unus et triginta. Francofurti, 


1599, P- 300.) 
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I pointed out a problem of high philosophical importance 
to the Pythagoreans, which, in my judgment, naturally 
arose from their cosmological speculations, and which 
required for its solution a knowledge of stereometry, and 
also the solution of the famous problem: 40 find ‘wo mean 
proportionals between two given lines. In the same part 
(p. 215) I indicated the men who first solved this problem, 
and laid the foundation of stereometry ; in the two follow- 
ing parts (HERMATHENA, vol. v., pp. 190 5¢., pp. 212 sq., 
and pp. 403 sg.) I examined their work; and finally in this 
portion we have seen that Aristaeus wrote works on the 
conic sections and on the regular solids, and, further, that 
he is specially mentioned as one of those who cultivated 
the analytic method—the method by the aid of which these 
discoveries were made, as stated in HERMATHENA, vol. iv., 
p- 215. Aristaeus may, therefore, be regarded as having 
continued and summed up the work, which, arising from 
the speculations of Philolaus, was carried on by his succes- 
sors—Archytas, Eudoxus, and Menaechmus. These men 
were related to one another in succession as master and 
pupil, and it seemed to me important that the continuity 
of their work should not be broken in its presentation. 


GEORGE J. ALLMAN. 


QUEEN’sS COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





HERMATHENA. 


NOTES ON VOLUME II. OF TYRRELL’S 
‘CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO.’ 


Ath. TV. 2,3. 


Amicorum benignitas exhausta est in ea re, quae nthil habutt praeter 
dedecus, quod sensisti tu absens, praesentes, quorum studtis ego et coptts, 
st esset per meos defensores licttum, factle essem omnia consecutus. 


YRRELL translates, ‘ This you in your absence have 
seen to be true, and so have my friends here (in 
Rome), through whose zealous aid I might easily have 
gained all that I had lost.’ Agreeing with him in retain- 
ing the MS. reading fraesens absentes, I should prefer to 
translate, ‘which you were as aware of from a distance, as 
it was understood on the spot (in Rome) by those whose 
zealous aid would easily have put me in possession of all I 
had lost’: i.e. god sensisti tu praesens, (senserunt) praesentes 
(et), quorum. 


Q. Fr. Il. 3, 5. 


Sed idem Nerius index edidit + ad allegatost, Cn.Lentulum Vatiam 
et C. Cornelium. 


Possibly adaliigatos, ‘ were compromised as well.’ 
VOL. VI. L 
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Fam. I. 5°, 1. 


Itaque Alexandrina causa, quae nobis adhuc integra est—nthil enim 
tibi detraxit senalus nist td, quod per eamdem religionem dari alteri non 
potest—uidetur ab illo plane esse depostta. 


The new codex, which' Mr. Purser has examined for 
Tyrrell’s edition, Harl. 2682, gives detraxerit. This ap- 
pears to me certainly right: ‘is sure not to take anything 
from you,’ ‘you may count upon losing nothing.’ If it is 
right, it is just one of those small points of correctness 
which go so far in determining a MS. to be valuable. It 
is not without reason that Tyrrell remarks (p. 169), that 
Harl. 2682 is destined ‘ to throw a flood of light’ on Cicero’s 
Epistles. The excellent reading czzmezs for mezs of MZ in 
Fam. I. 9, 11 is only one of many cases in which the new 
codex is a revelation. 


Ast. I. 7, 2 


De Metello oix bain POipévorow, sed tamen multis annis ciuts nemo 
erat mortuus quid quidem tibi nummi meo periculo sint. 


Orelli and Tyrrell follow Malaspina in reading memo 
erat mortuus qui quidem . . . Ttbt nummi meo periculo sint. 
But, as Tyrrell well observes, such an afoszopesis seems 
highly problematical. I would read memo e. m. guin idem 
tibi (sc. expertus sit), ‘we must not triumph over the dead: 
still not a Roman had died for many years past but had 
the same tale to tell of Metellus as you,’ z.c. that he had 
borrowed money from them, and never repaid it. 

I had before thought it possible that the passage should 
be punctuated as follows— 

De Metello ovyx Soin POmévoiow. Sed tamen m. a. ¢. 


1 Prof. Riihl was, I believe, the first 1874, and published in the Rheinisches 
to call the attention of scholars to this  A/useum. 


Ms. in a letter addressed to Ritschl in 
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ne. m. quin tdem tibt (debuerit), ‘As to Metellus, we 
must respect the dead and say nothing bad of him. <A//er 
all, not one Roman for many years before M.’s decease 
had died without being also in your debt.’ Corn. Nepos 
speaks of the numerous cases in which Atticus advanced 
money, often with no prospect of repayment: Vit. Attici 
viii. ix. xi. But I have not been able to discover any case 
where sed amen is so used. 


Att. Iv. 8%, 1. 


Scito, Antium Buthrotum esse Romae, ut Corcyrae tllud tuum. 
Nihil quietius, nihil alstus, nthil amoenius. in pou tovodros pidros 


olkos. 


So I would write this passage, translating ‘I can assure 
you that Antium is Buthrotum in Rome, much as your 
Buthrotum at Corcyra,’ i.e. much the same as your B. at 
Corcyra. The Greek letters, as given in Orelli’s App. 
Crit., p. 452, vol. iii. (ed. 1845), point, I fancy, rather to 
toiovroc than ovroc. 


Tb. 2. 


Postea uero quam Tyrannio mihi libros disposuit, mens addita utdetur 
mets aedibus: qua quidem in re mirifica opera Dionystt et Menophili tut 
fuit. Nihil uenustius quam illa tua pegmata: postquam misit libros 
illustrarunt ualde. 


This is the reading of JZ, and it may be right. If it is, 
the nom. to mzsz¢ will perhaps be Menophilus, ‘ nothing 
can be prettier than these book-cases of yours. As soon 
as he sent them in, they set off my books extraordinarily.’ 
In any case, I think wa/de is genuine, and ought not to be 
changed to vale. The ef scribas which follows in J7 may 
be exscribas : ‘I wish you would copy any notes you have 
made about the gladiatorial shows.’ 

L2 
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Att. IV. 11, 2. 


Ego mecum practer Dionysium eduxi neminem, nec metuo tamen ne 
mthi sermo desit: abs te opere delector. 


Madvig has a very elaborate conj. here; z/a ab isto 
puero delector. I cannot believe that Cic. would ever have 
spoken in this way of the erudite Greek to whom he com- 
mitted the care of his son; elsewhere he calls him hominem 
(Att. VI. 1, 13), docto homine et amtco (Att. VII. 18, 3), frugi 
hominem ac ne libertinum laudare utdear, plane utrum bonum 
(Att. VII. 4, 1). Perhaps for ads we should write adbsque: 
‘to say nothing of you (z.e. of your letters), I find a pleasure 
in working,’ z.¢. ‘in the literary employment I am pur- 
suing here.’ 


Fam. Vv. 8, 1. 


Quantum tad meum studium exstiterit dignitatis tuae uel tuendae 
uel etiam augendae, non dubito quin ad te omnes tut scripserint. 


Tyrrell accepts Klotz’ conj. Quantum a. d., supposing 
the number and what followed to have fallen out. Pos- 
sibly, ad is a mistake, not for a. d. but for /d., i.e. Idibus. 


Fam. VI. 5, 2. 


M titfiuium quem mtht commendas, uel regem Galliae faciam, uel 
hunc Leptae delega st uts. 


Mr. Marshali, Cruces and Criticisms (Elliot Stock, 1886), 
would write 17. Fontecum. Surely this is against all paleo- 
graphical probability. When will critics begin to recog- 
nize this science as the only real basis of emendation? I 
suggest that the name may be /uf"zum (Catull. LIV. 5); the 
z¢ was written above the line, perhaps because originally 
omitted, and then wrongly transferred to the beginning 
of the word. 
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Att. Iv. 16, 7. 


Britannict belli exitus exspectatur. Constat enim aditus tnsulae 
esse tmiratos mirificts molibus. 


Tyrrell conj. muratos: which I believe to be certainly 
right, and of which rare word a duplicate is perhaps to be 
traced in Cir. 105, Stat Megara Alcathot quondam mutata 
labore, where murata is much closer to the MSS. than the 
received emendation muntta. The wall of Megara, in the 
legend, was built by Phoebus and Alcathous conjointly. 


Att. IV. 17, 1. 
Quae (litterae) tantum habent mysteriorum, ut eas ne librariis quidem 


fere committamus, lepidum quo excidat. 


Perhaps /epidum quo ne exctdat, to prevent some witty 
remark dezng Jost. Such I believe to be the meaning, 


against Tyrrell’s view, who, writing /epzdum quid ne quo 
excidat, translates ‘lest some joke of mine shall get wind 
in some direction.’ LZxczdere, in the sense of falling out, 
being lost, or forgotten, is more common in Cic. than in 
the other indubitable meaning of ‘ oozing out,’ ‘ becoming 
known.’ 


Att. Iv. 18, 2 (IV. 16, 10, Orelli). 


Miram securitatem uidebis, cuius plurimae mehercule partes sunt in 
tuo reditu. Nemo enim AEPPIC in ferris est mihi tam consentientibus 


sensibus. 


This passage must be compared with another written 
seemingly much about the same time. Att. IV. 19, I 
(Iv. 17, 1, Orelli) O exspectatas mthd tuas litteras! 0 gratum 
aduentum ! o constantiam promisst et fidem mtram! o 
nautgationem amandam ! quam mehercule ego ualde time- 
bam, recordans supertoris tuae transmisstonts AEPPIS. 
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We may feel sure that the occurrence of the word 
AEPPIC in these two letters is intended. The explanation 
given in the latter passage is that Atticus had used skins 
in a former journey to or from Buthrotum to keep out the 
cold. 

These Seppe seems to have struck Cicero’s fancy. I 
imagine him to pun upon the word, and to have written, 
I will not say the following, but something like it :— 

Nemo enim in dtppig nec tn terris est mtht tam consenti- 
entibus senstbus, ‘I cannot find a man so completely to my 
liking (as you) under any hide or in any side of the world.’ 
But what case is 2” déppic? It ought to be ablative to 
symmetrize with zz ¢erris: and Séppa as a fem. noun is 
quoted in Dindorf’s Stephanus from the Polvorcetica of 
Apollodorus, a writer of the time of Hadrian; I have 
myself found it in Alciphron III. 36, dexadag riva¢ kat 
parayyac dvouafwv titra capiscacg Kai KatawéArag Kat déppac 
(where Bergler against MSS. conj. yéppa); or again, it might 
conceivably represent Sepplore derrzzs, the two z’s coalescing 
in sound, as they so often do in the writing of the earliest 
MSS. But since in the second passage it is accus. plur. 
déppec, it seems more likely that 27 déppere was what Cic. 
meant, an accus. which would be quite intelligible to a 
Roman familiar with the vulgar language of his country 
(2 mentem est, in memoriam habeas, in Tusculanum, in pro- 
vinciam esse, &c., are even classical : Drager I., p. 617), and 
which would become explicable, as a paronomasia, from 
the subjoined 27 éerrzs. 


Att. Iv. 19, 1 (IV. 17, 1, Orelli.) 


Sed, nist fallor, citius te quam scribis uidebo. Credo enim te 
putasse tuas mulieres in Apulia esse, quod cum secus erit, quid te 
Apulia moretur? Nam Vestorio dandi sunt dies et ille latinas 
tYTIKICMOC ex interuallo regustandus. Quin tu huc aduolas, et 
inuisis tllius nostrae retpublicae + germanae. 
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There are two words in this vexed passage which are 
corrupt, YTIKICMOC and germanae. Both require emenda- 
tion; but by some unfortunate accident, a very question- 
able correction of the former has found universal acceptance; 
while a most admirable restoration of the latter, dating 
from the time of Poliziano, has been generally rejected. 
I shall begin with this first. I have printed above ger- 
manae, the reading of JZ; but Bosius, in his note on the 
passage, quotes two variants: ‘Tornaesianus, germa; 
Decurtatus, gerzna.’ Now Pius, cited in Orelli’s note, 
states: ‘Legebat Ang. Politianus, ex prisco, ut praeten- 
debat, exemplari yepavdpvov.’ Lambinus accepted this, 
and both sense and paleography strongly confirm it. 
Sense: for it explains, what is otherwise obscure, z//cus, 
‘why don’t you come and see the rotten remains of our 
old tree of state ?’; paleography: for gerzva and gerandria 
yepavopia (for so I would modify Poliziano’s correction) are 
sufficiently close to each other to make it probable that 
the former is the truncated remnant of the latter. Hesych. 
ta madad dévdpa yepavopva. That the word was used meta- 
phorically is shown in Dindorf’s Stephanus, s.v. He cites 
Aristaen. I. 1: di80u roig aoig étwpwvae tiv wpav tpvyav" 
er’ OAlyov Eorat yepavdpvov. Dindorf also observes that 
the word is often written in MSS. with an t, yepavdpov. 
This leads me backwards to the other corrupt word: for 
which the accepted reading since the beginning of cent. 
Xvi. iS arrixiouog. Such is not the conclusion of a student 
of paleography. By all ordinary rules, YTIKICMOC should 
represent evruxioudg Or evrvxioudc. It seems possible that 
some lurking allusion to the freedman whom Atticus had 
recently enfranchised under the new name of T. Caecilius 
Eutychides (Att. Iv. 15, 1) is intended; more probably, 
Cic. means a reference to a character particularly fami- 
liar to Roman play-goers (Rosc. Am. xvi. 47: cum... 
nemo mags uobis notus futurus sit quam est hic Eutychus), 
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under the name of Eutychus. Eutychus was one of 
two brothers whom the comic writer Caecilius introduced 
as living an exiled and retired life in the country, while 
his more favoured brother Chaerestratus was allowed to 
share his father’s society in town (Rosc. Am. xvi. 46). 
The whole passage, then, may be paraphrased: ‘ you have 
no cause to stay in Apulia, as your female relations are 
not there. You must give up some few days to the society 
of Vestorius (a faenerator at Puteoli), and after a period 
of absence must taste once more the homely life of the 
rustic Eutychus in Caecilius’ Latin version of the Greek 
comedy’; for such, I suppose, would be the meaning of 
2lle Latinus ; the zl/e pointing to an allusion which, as Cic, 
tells us in the passage above quoted from the fro Rosc, 
Amerino, would be familiar and intelligible to most 
Romans of the time. Then, after thus advising Atticus to 
submit to a short period of vusticaizon, he turns suddenly, 
Quin tu huc aduolas, ‘what am I saying? You must hasten 
to Rome directly, and see how we are getting on in this 
rotten old country, with our constitution quite on its last 
legs.’ 

[I add, as a contribution to the question between arn- 
kiouo¢ and evrvyiopnde¢ the following highly illustrative pas- 
sages of Alciphron. I. 4. 4. Glycera writes to the comic 
poet Menander: djAog fv 6 Paci raya rervapévoc, we Eorxe, 
TEpl oov, kal arpeua OL Urovowy AiyuTriowe OéAwvy arriKispoig cE 
ScatwOaZev, where the Aegyptian atticisms form, no doubt, a 
very close parallel to Latimus atticismus. Again, Alc. 11. 
4. 1: Kal yao mapa aol édeinvynce moAAAKIC Kal ewhvec adTng TOV 
émixwo.ov atrixiouov, where the mative atticism of a woman 
born in Attic territory is no doubt intended to contrast 
with the hydrzd atticism of the Egyptian king. But these 
instances do not, to my mind, outweigh the paleographical 
objection as stated above to this reading. ] 
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Q. Fr. 111. 5 and 6, 7. 


Quatiuor tragoedias xvi. diebus absoluisse cum scribas, tu quidquam 
ab alio mutuaris? et {TIAEOC quaeris, cum Electram et Trodam 
scripseris ? 


So MZ. I believe this to be a learned mythological 
allusion to the varying number of the Plevads, which, ac- 
cording as Electra, the least conspicuous member of the 
group, was visible or not were reckoned at seven or six 
alternately. The legend was that Electra, the mother of 
Dardanus by Jupiter, was so affected by the loss of her son 
and the destruction of Troy, that she withdrew from the 
company of her sister Pleiads. Hygin. 192, Schmidt :— 
Caeterae sorores (he has been speaking of the Hyads) Zostea 
luctu consumptae stidera factae sunt, et quia plures erant 
Pleiades dictae. Nonnulli extstimant tta nominatas quia 
inter se contunctae (quod est mrnotov) adeo autem confertae 
sunt, ut utx numerentur; nec unguam ullius ocults certum 
est sex an septem extstimentur. Earum nomina haec sunt: 
Electra, Alcyone, Celaeno, Merope, Sterope, Taygela, e¢ Maza. 
Ex quibus Electram negant apparere propter Dardanum amis- 
sum Trotamque stb abreptam. 


Cic. Aratea 27 sqq. 


At propler laeuum genus omni ex parte locatas 
Paruas Vergilias tenut cum luce uidebis. 

Hae septem uulgo perhibentur more uetusto 
Stellae, cernuntur uero sex undique paruae. 
At non interiisse putart conuenit unam, 

Sed frustra temere a uulgo ratione sine ulla 
Septem dicter, ut ueteres statuere poetae, 
Aeterno cunctas sane qui nomine signant, 
Alcyone Meropeque, Celaeno Taygeteque, 
Electra Steropeque, simul sanctissima Maia. 
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I would therefore write the passage— 


Et wXrsiove guaerts cum Electram et Troadam scripserts # 
‘And after writing an ZLlectra and a Trojan woman ask for 
one Pleiad more’? z.¢. are not contented with the number 
of tragedies you have written, but, after your E/ectra and 
Troas have proved the existence of the last member of the 
group, still look for the missing Pleiad? 

Quintus Cicero had written an £/ectra and Troas, in 
which he seems to have described two stages of the tragic 
story of Electra; the latter describing her as a Trojan 
woman, mourning the downfall of Troy and the extinction 
of her son Dardanus. ‘After thus proving your fami- 
liarity with the seventh Pleiad, how can you,’ says Cicero, 
‘talk as if she were out of sight? Yet this is what you do 
when you complain that the number of your tragedies is 
still incomplete.’ 

I write 7voadam, as this would be the earlier Latinized 
form of the Greek accus. Zroada. Neue. Formenl. I. p. 333, 
gives many similar instances: dampadam, hebdomadam, 
Palladam, Iliadam, Brisetdam, Chrysecdam, Amazonam, 
Syringam, Tritonidam. 


Ad. Q. Fr. Il. g. 9. 


Ciceronem et ut rogas amo et ut meretur et debeo. Dimitto autem a 
me, et ut a magistris ne abducam et quod mater Porcia non discedit, sine 
qua edacilatem puert pertimesco. 


All that is needed to make this quite intelligible is to 
insert a@ before Porcia. Cicero tells his brother Quintus 
that he does not keep his nephew, the younger Quintus, 
much about him, that he may have no excuse for not 
neglecting his lessons, and because his mother is so much 
with Porcia (sister of M. Cato, and wife of L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus), that she cannot look after him and prevent 
his over-eating himself. 
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Ad Q. Fr. Ill. 9, 6, 7. 


Quod me hortaris, ut absoluam, habeo absolutum suaue, mthi quidem 
ult uidetur, éros ad Caesarem; sed quacro locupletem tabellarium, ne 
accidat quod Erigonae tuae, cut soli Caesare imperatore iter ex Gallia 
tutum non fuit. Quid si canem tam bonum non haberem ? * * deturbem 
aedificium, quod quidem mihi quotidie magis placet, in primisque inferior 
porticus et eius conclauia fiunt recte. 


Tyrrell follows Orelli in printing for caxem tam an 
early conj. cacmentum, connecting it with the words fol- 
lowing, and reading deturbarem. I doubt this, for the 
following reasons :— 


1. After speaking of Erigone, what can be more natural 
than to mention her ‘ good dog’? And Maera was em- 
phatically a good dog ; for not only did she by her faithful 
watch discover to Erigone where her murdered father 
Icarus lay, but when Erigone, in grief at his loss, hung 
herself on Mount Hymettus, Maera died with a howl 
beneath her feet. 

Aelian., H. A. vil. 28, says the Delphian oracle ordered 
sacrifice to be made to Maera, dr: apa ov imepBoAnv edvotacg 


- \ Q ~ > 
Tig mpog tiv Séormowav i@vae per adriv ovK Eyvw. Tala de 


Evputiong Aéywv 


xpnoroicr SovAas cuudopa Ta Seomrotav 


~ , ‘ n~ > , 
KQKWS TLTVOVTG KAL ppevav av@arrerat 


‘for where,’ he asks, ‘is a man found to have died over 
his master’s body, albeit a dog did so’? 


2. Erigone’s dog was proverbial. Martial, xI. 69, 3, 4, 
speaking of Zydza, a remarkably faithful dog, says: 


Lydia dicebar domino fidissima Dextro, 
Quit non Erigones mallet habere canem. 





| 
| 
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3. The connexion, then, is not very hard to follow. ‘I 
am afraid of trusting my poem to any carrier, lest it should 
be intercepted on the way, like your Z7zgone, the only pas- 
senger that has been molested on its journey since Caesar 
had command of Gaul. Possibly, too, I might not have 
a guardian-dog, like Erigone ; and then the chance of my 
poem escaping safely would be less even than yours.’ 

The joke is flat, no doubt; but I fancy that this is 
true of many others, not only in Cic.’s letters, but in 
his finished speeches. What can be flatter than the well- 
known Guttam aspergit hutc Bulbo in the Pro Cluentto? 

The following is not included in Tyrrell’s second 
volume. 


Att. VII. 7, 1. 


* Dionysius, uir optimus, ut mihi quoque est perspectus et doctissimus, 
tuique amantissimus, Romam uentt xv. Kal. Ian. et litteras a te mihi 
reddidit. Tot enim uerba sunt de Dionysio in epistola tua. Illud 
t putato non adscribis ‘et tibi gratias agit, 


Mr. Marshall, in his Cruces and Criticisms, to which I 
again call attention, as containing some ingenious sug- 
gestions, conj. puta fu. I cannot see how fwéa can here 
have any place: may not Cic. have written z/lud, ut puto, 
non adscribis ? * This, I believe I am right in saying, you 
do not add’: ze. a rather more serious fu/o, as Victorius 
conjectured. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 





DR. MAGUIRE. 


GREEK INTERJECTIONS. 


HERE is a fixed idea that nearly all Greek interjec- 

tions may be translated a/as,' if the circumstances 

are unpleasant; but an accurate observer will see that 

they are always used to suit the special case, and that 

their meaning is best indicated by the context, as will 
appear from the following :— 


1. gev is relative to smell: Agamemnon 1307-1309 is the 
locus classicus : 
KA. ged, ded; 
XO. ti rotr éheviéas; 
KA. ¢ovov dopo. mveovew aiparoorayn, 


she foresmells the blood. 


2. érorot is explained by the same scene: 


KA. drororot momoi Aa. 
“AmoAXov, “AmoAXov. 


XO. ti trait’ dvwrorvgas audi Aogiov, 
ov yap Toros wore OpynvyTod Trxelv. 


Ag. 1072-5. 


It is the clucking noise expressive of surprise and grief 
often heard in country places in Ireland. I am not aware . 
if it is used in England or Scotland. 


3. § & signifies a. shudder, expressed by the sound of 
drawing in the breath, as at the sight of a cut or wound. 


1 Alas = hélas = hé! lassus! 
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It is evoked by the blinded eyes of Gdipus, doubtlessly 
horribly represented by the mask.—0O. C. 149. 
I remember a protest in the newspapers against the 


~ realism of bringing in Kent with a white bandage round 
~~ 


his eyes, spotted with blood. 


4. 6000, Or some such variant of w, represents the feel- 
ings caused by the mention of Laius, 2d, 220, and then 
by the idea of his son’s presence. It would be a faint 
shivering sob, like that caused by the first fall of a very 
cold shower-bath. 


5. iw is what, ho! 


im mas Aews, iw yas mpdmot. 


O. C. 884. 
help, ho! WUence ia is used in cases of taunts or appeals. 


6. iob is the cry raised on finding the game—zew 
hollo— 


| o_o , »” ” , aA > , 
iovd, lod, xiwdvvedouev Exew te ixvos, Kat por Soxet od mdvu Tt 


expevéeioGar ipas.—Rep. 432 d. 


Hence it is used by Jocasta: J¢ zs all known now—there 
wt 2s.—O. T. 1071; and of the Beacon: Ag. 25, there 
wt goes, that will do me, rightly given by Browning 
hatloo: the remark of the Scholiast, Ar. Pac 317, repiorara, 
has nothing to do with the general sense, a find good or 
bad. The watchman first addresses the beacon in thankful- 
ness, and then cries iod, ivd, a good thing for me. Cromwell 
at Dunbar, and Wellington at Salamanca, would, if Greeks, 
have cried io, iow. 


7. ta, ta—made by drawing in the breath, then slowly 
expelling it, as at the long peal of thunder, 


, » 
duampiavos GroBos. 


O. C. 1478. 
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8. a4 a—suppressed indignation— 
aa 
ri ov mpos peAdOpors ; 
Alc. 28, 9. 
& & idov idov: arexe tas Bods 
Tov Tavpov. 


Ag. 1125, 6. 


9. marai, and perhaps mo7oi, express the tremulous 
motion of the lips, as is proved by 


mamrat 


dvarmarat TararrararrararraTat. 


Phil. 745, 6. 


Lycophron uses vozoi as a noun, and his authority ought 
not to be too hastily set aside: his merits as a poet have 
nothing to do with his accuracy as an antiquarian; and 
with the dubious exception of rappofo¢ (1346), which may 
be defended, I think no one has shown that he has coined 
simple words, though he may have made new compounds. 


10. top du (Aesch. Supp. 828). I see no reason why the 
testimony of the Scholiast, and Eustathius, goo-27, that it 
represents the expulsion of the breath in expectoration, 
and the following noise in the throat hem, should be re- 
jected, except that scholars far gone with emendation are 
evidence-proof. 

Electra 825-845 is at once a dialogue, and an exercise, 
in interjections. 

XO. ov more Kepavvol Avs, 7) wot padbwv “Adios, ei tadT’ 
éeopavres 
KpU@rovatw éxyAor ; 
é @ aiat. 
® tat, ri Saxpvets ; 
ev. 
pndev pey’ aioys. 





HA. 
XO. 
HA. 
XO. 
HA. 
XO. 
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amroXeis. 

TOS ; 

ei Tav havepas oixopuevu eis ’Aidav éAmid’ iroiceis, 
kat’ €400 Takopeévas wadAov éreuBacer. 


oléa yap dvaxt’ ’Audidpewy xpvoodéros epxeor 


kpupbevra yuvatkav’ 
4 a « ‘4 , 
Kal viv bd yaias 
~ 7 7 
€ecé w. 
, , , 
Tapwvxos avarwet. 
ped. 
ped Spr dA0a yap 
eddy. 


, 
vat. 


The following is not a translation, but an explana- 


tion :— 


Ch. 


Ei. 


Ch. 


El. 


Ch. 


El. 


Ch. 


El. 


Where ts the justice of heaven ! 

Gasps and watls—vagit; as to aiat: cf. al-as aidfw. 

Why weep ye ? 

I am disgusted: it is a shame. 

Be not too proud: be humble. 

You will kill me: occ¢dis, enecas; i.e. you weary me; 
prythee, peace ! 

How so? Why? 

By mentioning the dead. 


. Vet I know one under ground— 


El. 


Ch. 


El. 


Ch. 


El. 


Ch. 


Convulsively, Z call on him for help. 
There ts he the King with all his soul. 
That again is revolting—O the pity o’ tt. 
Vou are right, because the murderess 

Was brought low. 


So it was. 


T. MAGUIRE. 





MR. TYRRELL. 


TRANSLATION AS A FINE ART. 


HE future historian of scholarship in England will 
point to the last twenty years or so as the epoch 
when translation first began to be cultivated as an art. Of 
course this is due in no small measure to the fact that till 
quite lately commentaries on the ancient writers were 
nearly always in Latin. But for some time after English 
commentaries became the rule, it was customary to make 
translation a mere vehicle for the elucidation of the con- 
struction. Commentators absolutely neglected all attempts 
to reproduce the style and spirit of the original. Students, 
on making their first acquaintance with the masterpieces 
of Greek and Latin poetry, could not help regarding 
Sophocles and Virgil as bald, frigid, and stilted ; and when 
they heard at lecture elaborate eulogies of the writers 
whom they secretly despised, they, no doubt, felt towards 
the lecturer as the northern farmer felt towards the parson 
after the sermon, when he summed up his ecclesiastical 
views in the words, 


‘I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, and I coomed awaiiy.’ 


It was not that the old school of commentators , were 
incapable of turning dignified Greek or Latin into dignified 
English. Many of them excelled in the closely kindred 
art of translation from English into Latin and Greek. He 
who can render English into perfect Latin or Greek could, 
probably, translate worthily from Greek or Latin into 
English. The old school thought it unscholarly to go 


beyond the letter that killeth, even as Hamlet in his early 
VOL. VI. M 
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youth held it ‘a baseness to write fair.’ Mr. Paley’s 
admirable versions into Greek and Latin verse show that 
he could have achieved the humbler task of translating 
Pindar into adequate English, if he had recognised the 
truth that the translator’s art should aim at something 
beyond the mere setting forth of the bare construction of 
the text. 

But, happily for the learners of the present day, bald 
translation is no longer in fashion. Every editor at least 
aims at making his versions not only accurate but adequate. 
This is due in great measure to the admirable example set 
by Professor Jebb, whose translations of Sophocles are 
perfect models, and constitute a standard for subsequent 
editors. Though not in metrical language, they are really 
genuine poetry, and bring the English reader as near to 
Sophocles as he can possibly hope to come without 
acquiring a knowledge of the language in which Sophocles 
wrote. A like tribute may be paid to Mr. Verrall’s re- 
cent edition of the Seven against Thebes ; and all modern 
editions of any pretensions at least show signs of an 
awakened attention to the importance of preserving in 
translation the spirit that giveth life. 

The importance of this last step taken by scholarship 
will more clearly appear when we consider how closely it 
is connected with a question which is now agitating all 
who are interested in education—the question how far the 
teaching of English and of Classics can, or ought to, go 
hand in hand. The Greek and Latin poets can be fittingly 
presented in English only by one whose mind is stored 
with the riches of English literature. The teacher who 
aims at adequate translation, and enjoins it on his pupils, 
constantly finds that the thought of the ancient poet can 
be rightly represented only in the words of his modern 
successor in the gay art. To give only two instances, 
can one go nearer than Shakspeare’s ‘ withering on the 
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virgin thorn’ to express the real meaning of the pathetic 
verse— 
Solane perpetua maerens carpere iuventa ? 


And in Pindar, Isthm. Il. 5, 
pippa .. . érdogevov peAryapvas vpvous, 


can we feel that we have hit on the word for piuga till we 
have thought of Tennyson’s 


‘ Lightly turns to thoughts of love’ ? 


It is his delicate feeling for language which makes 
Professor Jebb’s translations of Sophocles so admirable. 
His renderings are seldom, if ever, actually taken from the 
English poets, but they invariably give evidence of a long 
and loving study of English literature. I will give a few 
instances of some of his happy translations in the Oed:pus 
Rex, choosing not the most striking passages, where a 
translator would be put on his mettle, but chiefly places 


where there lurks a hidden difficulty which is generally 
avoided or neglected; or where a so-called literal version 
would actually miss the meaning of the Greek. That they 
are all literal in the truest—the only true—sense of the 
word will be evident to the judicious. That translation 
only is truly a translation which gives the true equivalent 
of the thought of the original. 


19! preyer pe tepiBdatos avtiilwv, 


‘ wraps me in the flame of his onset.’ 


379 péAeos peA€w rodi xnpevwv, 


‘forlorn on his joyless path.’ 


545 pavOavew 8 éyo KQKOS 
cov dvopevn yap Kai Bapiv a” evpyr’ éuoi, 
‘but I have a poor wit for thy lessons since I have found thee 
my malignant foe.’ 
M 2 
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561 paxpot raXatoi 7’ dv perpyOetev xpdvor, 


‘the count of years would run far into the past.’ 


608 yroopy 8 ddnrw py pe xwpis aire, 


‘but make me not guilty in a corner on unproved surmise.’ 


690 amropov émi ppovipa, 
‘bankrupt in sane counsel.’ 
2184 gus 7’ ad’ dv ov xpi, giv ols 7’ 
> A « ~ 9 , , > cA , 
ou XPyY OpAor, OUS TE iB OUK eoet KTQVWV 
‘accursed in birth, accursed in wedlock, accursed in the shed- 


ding of blood.’ 


1191 tocovtov daov SoKeiv 


kat dofavr’ droxXivat, 


‘just the seeming, and, after the semblance, a falling away.’ 


1388 ovk av éoxounv 
TO py ’roxAnoat Totpov GOALov Séuas, 


‘I had not spared to make a fast prison of this wretched 
frame.’ 


Ten times as many felicities might be adduced from 
this play and from his Zadzpus Coloneus ; but space forbids 
me to multiply examples beyond two or three more from 
the Gd. Col.— 


7 orépye yap ai mada pe xd xpovos Evvov 
paxpos diddoKer Kai 7d yevvatov tpirov, 


‘for patience is the lesson of suffering and of the years in our 
long fellowship, and, lastly, of a noble mind.’ 


‘Thirdly’ would have been bald in English, though it is 
not in Greek; hence the translator, with nice taste, writes 
* lastly.’ 
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xpovov perv ovver’ ov padeiv pe det Tdd«, 


‘if time can teach I need not to learn that.’ 


> , , , er 
eipapov oroua ppovridos iévres, 


‘moving our lips, without sound or word, in still devotion.’ 


50. ‘ a os 
TOUOS TOL KQL KAKWV ap nv TL, 


‘Ah, so care past can seem lost joy!’ 


5 4 » ‘ , ” ,’ 
Tore ev aropa tote 8 vrepbev, 


‘ desperate then, and now more cruel than despair.’ 


The two last quotations illustrate the fact that a good 
translation is often the best comment. Half a page of 
talk about the meaning of a passage does not tell so much 
as one line of perfect rendering. But it is far easier to 
write the half page adowt the meaning. Of course the 
merits of a version like Professor Jebb’s disclose themselves 
only to those who believe that Sophocles used language 
skilfully, and who have ears to hear when a word rings 
true. Many would fail to observe—some would fail even 
to recognise on its being pointed out to them—the eminent 
fitness of the word d/zthe, a word standing midway between 
the too objective drzght and the too subjective g/ad, in the 
rendering of the last verses of the Parodus of the Gdipus 


Rex :— 


‘And I call him whose locks are bound with gold, who is named 
with the name of this land, ruddy Bacchus to whom Bacchants cry, 
the comrade of the Maenads, to draw near with the blaze of his 
blithe torch (pA€yovr’ dyAaGm wevxa) our ally against the god un- 
honoured among gods.’ 


Hence I have not pointed out wherein lies the beauty 
of the renderings above quoted. Comment of this sort 
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would be superfluous to one class of readers, and un- 
meaning to another. 

Professor Jebb’s editions are in everyone’s hands. I 
have assumed that his splendid renderings of the Choral 
Odes, and of the other most striking portions of the 
dramas, are familiar to my readers ; and I have contented 
myself with pointing to subtle instances of taste and skill, 
which might escape the notice of a not very careful 
student. Mr. Verrall’s very able edition of the Seven 
against Thebes has only quite recently appeared, so I shall 
perhaps best recommend it to readers of HERMATHENA 
by giving a couple of longer extracts from his admi- 
rable translation, and referring them to their texts for 
the Greek :— 


VV. 714-750: 


He is no native, that he should divide the inheritance—this 
Chalyb from distant Scythia, this cruel steel, whose award shall 
cost them dear, when he allots them for their dwelling-place so 
much land as they may hold even dead, disportioned of yon wide 
plains. 

But when by kindred hands kinsmen are slain, and the dust of 
the deep hath drunk the thick red gore, who can give cleansing, 
who wash away their stain? Oh suffering house, where the young 
are confounded in sins of long ago! 

Aye, long ago was done the transgression whereof I speak 
(swiftly punished, yet to the third generation persisting), when 
Laius, despite Apollo’s command, spoken thrice in his oracle of 
Pytho at earth’s centre, that to save his town he should die without 
offspring, nevertheless, his prudence vanquished by her he loved, 
begat death to himself, even Oedipus the parricide ; who lived to 
sow with a seed of blood a sacred field, the mother in whom 
he was made. Folly and frenzy it was that forced together the 
wedded pair! 

And so as it were a sea of ill, one wave rising still as another 
fell, hath rolled the triple-crested billow, whose seething waters 
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threaten the very helm of all; while there is but a narrow defence 
between, the broadness of a wall. And I fear lest with our princes 
our country also should go down. 


833-933: 


[Antigone and Ismene are seen approaching, with a procession bearing 
the bodies of the brothers. | 


Now, plain to be seen, that which was told us is before our 
eyes. Oh princely pair, oh hapless hopes, oh murdered and mur- 
dering, oh deadly and death-doomed—ah for words yet! What 
need for more than these, ‘Sorrow of sorrows for hearth and for 
home!’ ? 

But oh, with the wind of sighs, and with that speeding stroke 
of hand upon brow, which plies without ceasing over Acheron, row 
on that ship dark of sail, that unblest missioner, whereon never 
Apollo sets foot nor sunlight falls, to the bourn of all, to the 
unseen shore ! 

But now, see, they come, Antigone and Ismene, to do their 
bitter office, the dirge of their brethren. Not with different grief, 
I trow, for different desert, will their yearning bosoms utter their 
plaint. Our just part it is, ere their voices be heard, to raise the 
hideous hymn of the Avengeress and sing the cruel triumph of 
Death. 


(The procession begins to enter.) 


Ah sisters most unhappy of all who bind their robes with the 
belt, I weep, I wail, nor is there falsehood in my heart’s most true 
lament. 


Ah (speaking to the dead) ye hard of heart, whom love could not 
bend, nor hardship break, have ye fought your miserable way to 
your fathers’ house ? 

Aye, miserable they, who have destroyed the house to win 
a miserable death. 

Ah, thou who would’st make a breach upon thy home, and 
thou, who to thy hurt would’st be sole lord therein, ye are recon- 
ciled now by help of steel. Too true fulfilment the awful Fury of 
Oedipus your father hath made. 
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See the wounds in their left sides, those sides which lay in the 
womb together! Alas, for their fate, for their cursed doom of 
mutual death ! 

A deadly blow it is to heart and to home—a deadly blow— 
which hath smitten them, divided’ by unspeakable fury and the 
‘fate which their sire pronounced. 

The city’s self thrills with a sigh, the stone walls moan, and 
the land lovingly, all things which were the cause, the sad cause 
for which, poor wretches, they furiously contended even unto 
death. 

Keen to enjoy they so parted their wealth that their portions 
are equal: yet the mediator hath not contented those who loved 
them, but gave his favour unto the god of war.? 

Iron with his stroke hath laid them here: iron with his stroke 
shall yet lay them—ask ye where? In the grave with their fathers, 
which he shall dig for them their portion. 

Thither are they brought with saddest sound, the rending wail 
of genuine grief, the true lament of a soul divided against itself, 
which careth not to be glad, but poureth its tears, oh, truly from 
the heart; for my very heart doth waste as I weep for the royal 
pair. 

And this may be spoken for their sad funeral speech, that 
many a martial deed they did on the falling ranks of their country- 
men, and many another too on foreign ranks, yet friends. 

A mother had they more unhappy than all women called by 
that name. Her own child she took to her husband, and these 
she bare, who thus have died, each by hands made with his own 
from the same seed. 

‘One seed’ in truth they had, and, making partition not like 
friends, by their mad quarrel utterly are they now undone at the 
ending of the strife. 

Hate is no more; their life-stream mixes upon the gory ground, 
and their blood is one indeed. 

Dearly they paid for peace, made by the stranger from the 
Great Sea, the iron sent sharp from the fire; and dearly for the 


1 Reading 8:xdqpovas. ? Reading émixapis 8 ”Apns. 
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arbitrament of false Ares, who gave them their father’s curse ful- 


filled. 
They have received their pitiable share of the royal realm,’ 


a bottomless wealth of earth, but all beneath. 


I add a few happy renderings with the Greek ap- 
pended :— 


109 kipa yap mept wrddwv Soxpordpwv avdpwv 
kaxAdlet voais “Apeos dpdpevov, 


‘For round about the citadel is seething a human wave of 
sloping crests, driven on by the breath of War.’ 


185 & dirov Oidirov réxos Eero’ dxov- 
cava TOV dpparoKTuTov 
uw o , 
oroBov, Ore Te oV- 
puyyes ExAayav éXirpoxor, 


‘Ah, son of Oedipus, dear, I Aeard, and with terror, the drum- 
ming of the chariots, and all the rolling bass of their wheels.’ 


680 pirov yap aicxpd por warpds Tédeu’ dpa 
énpois dxAavoros Oupaciw mpoorlaver 
Aéyovea Képdos mporepov tarépov popov, 


‘Aye, for with fatal suggestion my loving father’s hideous Curse 
doth sit at my side, saying, ‘‘ There is something better than death 
deferred.” ’ 


By the above extracts, readers of HERMATHENA will be 
able to form an estimate of the quality of Mr. Verrall’s 
work as a translator. They would, I doubt not, be asto- 
nished on hearing it described as a ‘crib.’ Yet it has 
very recently been so described by a well-known writer on 
classical subjects. 


' Reading d:0cddTwv apxéwv. 
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In the Academy for February 26th this writer in re- 
viewing Mr. Verrall’s Seven against Thebes, regrets that 
he should have appended to his edition a prose crib, 
adding that a crib ‘offends a man of scholarly habits.’ 
I have always understood that a crzd is a version into 
English of an ancient author, which aims only at giving 
the meaning of the words, and perhaps indicating the 
construction, but which makes no attempt to reproduce the 
tone or spirit of the original, which it treats as a mere 
exercise in grammar, and not at all as a work of art. Now 
one has only to open Mr. Verrall’s book, or to read the 
passages above, to see that, if this is the meaning of 
crib, no word could be devised more completely unfit to 
describe the character of his work. The critic, therefore, 
must attach some other meaning to the word crid. On 
closer examination of his review one gathers that, accor- 
ding to him, every translation of a metrical work which 
is not itself written in metre is a crzd. We must desig- 
nate as cribs the masterly prose versions of Sophocles 
by Jebb, of Homer by Butcher and Lang, of Pindar 
by Myers, of Virgil by Conington, and we must feel 
‘offended’ on meeting them if we are ‘men of scholarly 
habits.’ We must be offended, too, by a certain ‘crib’ 
which, before we had learned from the Academy the whole 
duty of a scholar, we believed to have attained to con- 
siderable literary excellence in a passage beginning, 
‘ Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder?’ For the Book of Job in the Authorised 
Version is, in the critic’s sense, a ‘crib,’ as surely as is 
Mr. Verrall’s translation of the Seven agatnst Thebes, or 
Prof. Jebb’s of the Gdipus Rex, or Mr. Myers’ of the Odes 
of Pindar. As a matter of fact, these masterpieces of 
style transcend, as conductors of poetry, the metrical ver- _ 
sions of the same pieces, almost as much as the ‘crib’ of 
the Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer surpasses the 
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New Version (which is not a ‘crib’) by Brady and Tate. 
Is it for nothing that our own great tragic poet has taught 
us that metre—in its narrowest sense as distinguished 
from rhythm—is not of the essence of poetry, by disdain- 
ing metrical shackles in the most purely rhythmical and 
highly poetical passage in the greatest of his tragedies—I 
mean the sublime passage beginning, ‘I have of late (but 
wherefore I know not) lost all my mirth’? 

We learn, then, that the scholar ought to feel offended 
at translations like Mr. Verrall’s. This leads one to think 
that the scholar’s intellectual organism must at least be 
interesting by reason of its singularity. Hence we pursue 
the article, if haply we may gain some more hints about 
this curious creature. We soon find that he is sharply 
distinguished from the pedant, who ‘ will make a fuss about 
the theory that exact syllabic correspondence in strophe and 
antistrophe is not a law in the lyrics of Greek tragedy.” 
The scholar, then, ought to be offended on meeting the 
very best and most poetical version of the Sep/em as yet 
given to the world; but he must, on pain of being called a 
pedant, feel indifference about the answer to the question, 
whether, on the one hand, from the time of the most 
learned scholiasts to the present day, the intellectual force 
which in every successive generation the highest minds 
have been proud to concentrate on the attempt to restore 
to us by far the most characteristic part of Greek tragedy, 
has been rightly directed, and rich in its results; or 
whether, on the other hand, it has all been laborious 
trifling, based on a mistaken principle, and leaving the 


‘Of course Mr. Verrall himself most length. He has not, in my opinion, 
fully recognises the magnitude of the made good his case; but I fear he 
innovation which he would make in the has ‘made a fuss about the theory’ 
method of criticism. He defends his sufficient to justify our critic in dub- 
revolt from received opinion as tothe bing him a pedant, from his point of 
Nature of strophic correspondence in a view. 
very ingenious Appendix of considerable 
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Greek tragic poets in a far more corrupt and vitiated con- 
dition than that in which it found them. This is the 
question to which, according to our critic, the scholar will 
be indifferent if he be not a pedant. Verily, one is ready 
to exclaim with Shakspeare (slightly modified to suit the 
present case)—‘A scholar! God’s light, these critics will 
make the word as odious as the word occupy, which was 
an excellent good word before it was ill sorted: therefore 
scholars had need look to ’t.’ 


ROBERT Y. TYRRELL, 


March 10th, 1887. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


AESCHYLUS—Choeph. 526-549.' 


. kat wérvabe rotvap, dor’ dpOds ppacat ; 
XO. rexety Spdxovr’ Sokev ds ari A€yer. (A) 
OP. xai rot reXeuTa Kai Kapavodrat Adyos ; 
XO. év orapydvowr ratdds dppioat Sixnv. (B) 
OP. rivds Bopas xpyfovra, veoyevés Saxos ; 
XO. air tporécyxe palov év rdveipate. (C) 
OP. kai ras atpwrov otOap hy bd orvyds ; 
XO. dor’ év ydAaxte OpopBov aiparos ordca. (D) 
OP. ovror pararov avdpds dWavov mwéXet, 


535 XO. 78 é drvou Kéxpayev erronpévy. (E) 


r the interpretation of the dream by Orestes the lines 
exactly correspond in sense :— 


543 «i yap Tov airov xapov éxXEizwv euot (a) = (A) 


545 Kal paorov dudéxac’ éuov Operrnprov, (c) =(C) 
OpopBw 8 euckev aiparos pirov yada, (d) = (D) 
79 dui rapBa rad eropwhev rae 


The corrupt line (544) therefore corresponded in sense to 
529, év omrapyavoist maidog épuioa oiknv (b= B). The cor- 
tupt line must be now considered. It is thus in M, with 
rf in the margin (G inserts o before mA) :— 


OYOEICE NACACNAPFANHNAEIZETO. 


1 Poet. Scen. (5th ed.). 
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Some one ignorant of é¢i¢ wrote— 


€ 
1) OYIC; € then getting before M, we have 


( 
(2) OYOIC ENAC for ANAC; then 
(3) OYOIC ANAC = OYGIC ANACA, 
(4) OYOIC ANACA = OYOIC ANAAC; 
(5) OYOIC AMAAC. TOC (odgic &rAuoroc). 


Ovgic azAaorog in (b) thus emphasises waidd¢ Sixnv in (B): 
as tf the hideous brute were her own flesh and blood. So 
Orestes calls the snake orv& and ixmayAov répac. The rest 
of the verse is rendered by the Scholiast érmeAsiag €or; 
and as CNAPFANH seems genuine, H must be the tem- 
poral augment. Read, therefore, 


9 ” , > 3 s 
ovis aAactos ordpyav’ HvTiaero. 


If N were omitted, and TIA (TIA) mistaken for IA, 
HNTIAZETO (HNTIAZETO) would easily read HNAZETO. 
The omission of the N may be accounted for by its 
approximation in form to the H preceding, through 
thick-stroked or hurried writing, and is rendered more 
probable by the occurrence of N again before this H. 
In fact, in such a combination of letters as is seen in 
CNAPFANHNTIAZETO, one or other of the three so 
similar in shape (the 7th, 8th, and gth letters in the 
group) could not but be overlooked in transcription. 
Hence the various corruptions. 

Srapyav jvriaZero is the only conjecture which ap- 
proaches the Scholiast’s éwmedslag j&wovro. As to the 
sense, vravridZw is used twice in connexion with clothing: 
Pers. 834, 850. As to dpuloa (MSS.) and dppijoa (Porson), 
avti (V. 581) necessitates rude (V. 530), and that again 
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necessitates dputoa (V. 529): (‘She swathed it) whzle show- 
ing desire Jor some food, as was natural? No; tt did not 
show any: of herself she gave tt the breast’ But dppioa 
and avr) are a contradiction in terms: the animal asked 
her for food, and she, unasked, gave 7. 


Choeph. 691-692 (Dind., 5th ed.) 


ot ya, Kat’ axpas évOad’ ds wopBovpeBa. 
® dvoradaore TOvS€ Swpdrwv dpa, 
e , x’ > a > ‘ > , 
Ws TOAX eTWTAS KaKTOOWV €u KEeLmeva, 
rogous tpoowbev edoxdros xepoupern, 
pirwv drools pe TH mavabXiav. 

oe se > ‘ > , ” 
kal viv ’Opéorns—fv yap etBovdus Exwv, 
éfw xopilwv drXcOpiov myAov 7dda— 
viv & 7rep év ddporrr Baxyxelas Kadjs 
> ‘ > ae - a > , 
iarpos éAris hv, tapotoay éyypadet. 


There is no person marked in the MS.; so if we assign 
the speech to Clytemnestra, its dramatic effectiveness is 
greater than if it is assigned to anyone else. When 
spoken by Clytemnestra there is a ¢riple entendre, as all 
the words suit— 


1. Her pretended grief for Orestes ; 
2. Her real joy at his death ; 


3. The knowledge of the audience that Orestes is 
alive, and the consequences of that fact. 


As to the words, there is no difficulty down to rava- 
Mav, save that, in the second sense of real joy, ropobueba 
refers to Electra. «ai viv, as always, brings in the par- 
ticular case of the curse on the house working in Orestes. 
The connexion of the four last lines has been much 
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disputed; but waiving the construction, the meaning is 
plain in all the three senses, viz. :— 


1st sense.— We hoped for his return, but he ts dead, and 
that ts the fulfilment of our hopes ; 


2nd sense.—/ hoped for his death ; he ts dead, and my 
hope ts fulfilled ; 


3rd sense.—He 1s alive, and home again, and so our hopes 
are fulfilled. 


As to the construction, Orestes is the nominative to 
éyypaga; that is, Orestes—living or dead—realizes the 
expectancy, mapovoavy agreeing with éAmida. To read 
tyypage is needless, though it would suit my view as 
well as the vulgate: éAmi¢ mwapovea is, in senses 1 and 2, 
expectation fulfilled or disappointed: a bill falling due is 
éAmic mapovoa; and in sense 3 it refers to the rapovoia of 
Orestes. Expectancy is of the future; and when the 
future is present for good or evil, éAwig may be called 
mapovoa. Observe the present participle 2 ¢he course of 
being presented—there 1s more to come. Peile aptly quotes 
St. Paul—éAmic 8 BAeTopévn ovK Eotww EAtic’ O yap BAH 
rig, tl wat tAmia—Rom. viii. 24. étyypape, like acceptum 
referre, the ’ha pagata of Loredano, may be the metaphor 
from accounts, but it is also applied to official entries of 
names in the Orators. 

Mr. B. B. Rogers, in his note Zhe Peace,'1180, takes 
it from marking a name as present at roll-call: this, too, 
would be an official entry. He makes apay the noun of 
mapovcav, which really amounts in sense to the same thing, 
as Orestes—dead or alive—is the apa 2” concreto. 

As to Baxxeiac xadjjc, in the first sense it refers to our 
pretended hopes of Orestes home again which made us all nobly 
wild, not mad: in the second sense, it refers to Electra and 
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her sincere hope that Orestes would come home and end Baxxtiag 
kadje my passion for Aegtsthus tn which I glory— 


eivns TapoPavnpa THs éuns xALdys. 
"larpo¢ has the double sense of /empering—sobering—as in 


épyys vorovans ciaiv iatpoi Adyou, 
P. V. 378. 
and of curing by killing, as in 
TOVd avnKéoTwY KaKOV 
"larpos. 


Fragg. Phil. 244. 


The good sense of axyeia is shown by Plato, Sym. 218 B., 
cited by Peile. 


Agamemnon, v. 612. 
xadxod Badas. 


Clytemnestra is queen of a country near which there is 
purple-dyeing of much repute. The colour of the best 
purple was that of clotted blood ; laus ei summa, in colore 
sanguinis concreti, nigricans aspectu, idemque suspectu 
refulgens, unde et Homero purpureus dicitur sanguis (Plin. 
IX. lxii. 3). Brazen vats were used for boiling the purple. 

Pliny and the Latin poets use aenum for the dyeing- 
vat: Praecipuum est primum fervente aeno rudibus medi- 
camentis inebriatum (Pliny, XXXV. xxvi., 1); Ov., Rem. 
Am., 707-8, 


Confer Amyclaeis medicatum vellus aenis 
Murice cum Tyrio; 


Id., Met., vi. : 


Tyrium quae purpura sensit aenum ; 
VOL. VI. N 
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Id., Aled. Fac., 9: 


Vellera saepe eadem Tyrio medicantur aeno ; 
Lucan, x. 123-4: 


Strata micant Tyrio quorum pars maxima succo 
Cocta diu virus non uno duxit aeno ; 


Stat. Sz/v., I. ii. 150-1: 
rupesque nitent quis purpura cedit 
Oebalis et Tyrii moderator livet aeni ; 
Sil. Ital., xvi., 177: 
Gaetulisve magis fucaret vellus aenis ; 
Val. Flac., v. 513: 


Taenarii chlamydem de sanguine aeni. 


The double meaning therefore is :—(1) for the chorus— 
‘ My conscience knows adultery no more than I am acquainted 
with the brazen vat and its dyeing process ; (2) for herself and 
the audience—‘ J am gutlty of adultery and will be guilty of 


bloodshed.’ Cf. the antistrophic irony of 
cipatwv Badas, 
2.é., purple and blood. 
xaAxub is the subjective genitive; and ropq¢upia Bagy is 
used for blood in Pers. 309: 


dpe(Bov xpadta roppupéa Bay. 


HERODOTUS ON THE VOTE OF THE SPARTAN KINGS, 
VI. 57. 

I am not going to discuss the accuracy of the statement 
of Herodotus: I wish only to ascertain what that state- 
ment is. The passage is 
kai mapilew Bovdevover rotor yépovar, éotor Svav Séover tpupKovta’ jv 
dé pty EAOwor, Tods padiord ogi TdV yepovtw mpoonKovTas Exe TH TOV 
Baciréwv y€pea, dv0 Yi hous tiHenevors, tpirnv dé, THY éwuTor, 
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that is, they set en the senate, which consists of twenty-cight, 
during debate ; and tf they are absent, thetr nearest relative 
amongst the senators holds the royal prerogatives, and gives 
two voles for each of the kings, and the third for himself. 
The holder of the proxies could hardly stand in the same 
relation to both the Royal families, e.g. an uncle of one 
king would hardly be the uncle of the other; and there 
was no reason why the two kings, like the Siamese twins, 
should both be absent at the same time: then again, if the 
kings, when present, had only one vote each, like the other 
senators, why does Herodotus talk of ra rwv Baciéwv yépea? 
The yépea in the passage is strictly confined to the privi- 
leges of the kings in the Senate-house. Besides, if each 
proxy-holder only gave one vote for his king, rpirny ought 
to be cevrévav. I know rpirny can be explained to suit the 
opposite view, but it is surely more natural to take it as 
above. The kings likewise have double allowance of other 


things. 


CATULLUS—LXVI. 21, 22. 


At tu non orbum luxti deserta cubile, 
Sed fratris cari flebile discidium. 


Afis the MS. reading, and is right. 

Catullus does not believe that brides really dislike their 
husbands (we must not forget that the ancient marriage 
was mainly managed by the fathers of both parties) : 


Non, ita me divi, vera gemunt, juerint. 


Af, as usual, anticipates an objection: ‘to keep up 
your affectation, you will say that it was not the husband 
but the brother you missed.’ 

This Catullus answers by 


Quam penilus maestas exedit cura medullas. 
N 2 
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CLAUDIAN—/n Ruf. I. 65, 6. 


—cruentum 
Mugiit. 


Cf. Virg., Aen., ix. 349: 
Purpuream vomit ille animam. 

The latter is due to roppipeo¢e Oavaroc, the progenitor 
of mevxhevr’ dAoAvyudv (Aesch. Choeph., 386). Cf. Soph. 
Philoct., 693-5, ordvov aiuatnpdév, and Bdayai 
aiuaroéooa.—S. c. T. 348. 


—_—— 


In nuptias Honorti et Maria, 106-8. 


Speculi nec vultus egebat 
Judicio: similis tecto monstratur in omni, 
Et rapitur, quocumque videt. 


Of the bower of Venus: wherever she looks, her tmage ts 
caught, i.e., it is all mirror. Conington suggests capztur, 
but vapztur, of light, is justified by 


rapiat cenatio solem. 
Juv. vul., 183; 


speculum seclusit imagine rapta. 
Stat. Silv. 111. iii., 98. 


LUCAN—II. 21-28. 


Sic funere primo 
Attonitae tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata javent, nec mater crine soluto 
Exigit ad saevos famularum brachia planctus: 
Sed quum membra premit fugiente rigentia vita, 
Voltusque exanimis, oculosque in morte natantes : 
Necdum est ille dolor, sed jam metus: incubat amens 
Miraturque malum. 
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He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 


Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 


And mark’d the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d, 
The first last look by death reveal’d. 


VI. 471, 2. 


puppimque ferentes 
in ventos tumuere sinus. 
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Could this have suggested the lines in the Giaour ?— 


I do not know if it has been noticed that this is an 
anticipation of the Flying Dutchman, an account of which 
may be seen in the notes to Rokeby: C. I. sé. xi. 
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Tacitus—//zs¢, I. 25. 


Suscepere duo manipulares imperium populi Romani transferen- 
dum, et transtulerunt. 
Apparently suggested by 
civilia bella satelles 
Movit et in partem Romanam venit Achillas. 
Lucan, x. 418, 19. 


VIRGILIANA. 


Quam mihi quum dederit, cumulatam morte remittam. 
Aen, Iv. 436. 


Cumulatam is simply cwmulate satisfactam: cf. cumulata 
officia uite, Cic. Zusc. I. 109; 


cumulumque Capharea caedis. 
Ov. MZ. xIVv. 472; 
Aerumnae cumulus, 
Juv. ul. 201; 


and pour comble, combler. The metaphor is from dry mea- 
sure heaped up. The words talisque miserrima fletus 
Fertque refertque soror 435, 6 prove dederit to be the 
right reading. 


‘ Heus, etiam mensas consumimus!’ inquit Iulus ; 

Nec plura adludens. Ea vox audita laborum 

Prima tulit finem, primamque loquentis ab ore 

Eripuit pater, ac stupefactus numine pressit 

Continuo. 

Aen. VII. 116-120. 
Cicero has quoniam me verbo premis, Zusc. I. 13. This, 

by Virgilian variation, becomes verbum premere, and so 
vocem pressit is he took the expression au fied de la lettre. 
See my note, Fournal of Philology, 11. 278. 
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‘Frangimur heu fatis,’ inquit, ‘ ferimurque procella! 
Ipsi has sacrilego pendetis sanguine poenas, 

O miseri. Te, Turne, nefas, te triste manebit 
Supplicium, votisque deos venerabere seris. 

Nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine portus ; 
Funere felici spolior.? Nec plura locutus 

Sepsit se tectis rerumque reliquit habenas. 


VII. 580-600. 


In limine occurs in the sense of edge in M. Minucii F. 
Oct. c. 3 quum in zfso aequorts limine plantas tingeremus. 
In limine means standing on the raised threshold either to 
go in or go out. Aly haven is all at hand; my next step 
is into the grave. Ad limen is the proper phrase in 4 
stumble against. 


Ad limen digitos restitit icta Nape. 
Ov. A. 1. xii. 4. 


—peccare fuisset 
ante satis, penitus modo non genus omne perosos 
femineum. 
f 1X. 138-140. 


Led 

They deservepardon : yes, they do, wha, a moment ago, 
showed thetr deep detestation of all woman-kind-by trying to 
steal Lavinia. Modo always denotes change: modo non 
is used as two separated words by Juvenal. 


Sed cujus votis modo non suffecerat aurum. 


XIV. 298. 
Lavinia was ssonsa to Turnus; 
Ni dare conjugium et dic/o parere fatetur. 


VII. 433. 
sanguine quaesitas dotes. 
Tb. 423. 
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Referring to the dotzs dictto. No commentator, as far as I 
am aware, has brought out the sense of modo. 


Non ego te, Ligurum ductor fortissime bello, 
Transierim, Cinyra, et paucis comitate Cupavo, 
Cuius olorinae surgunt de vertice pinnae,— 
Crimen amor vestrum—formaeque insigne paternae. 
Namque ferunt luctu Cycnum Phaéthontis amati, 
Populeas inter frondes umbramque sororum 

Dum canit et maestum Musa solatur amorem, 
Canentem molli pluma duxisse senectam, 
Linquentem terras et sidera voce sequentem. 


Aen. X. 185-193. 


In the Latin order crzmen is the predicate: What spread 
scandal was your mutual affection, and the wearing of the 


swan’s feathers, which brought to mind the metamorphose of 
Cycnus. If vestrum refers to Venus and Cupid, why did 
not Virgil write—vestrum crimen, Amor? cf: 


Vestras, Eure, domos. 
Tb. 1. 140. 


Quandoquidem Ausonios coniungi foedere Teucris 
Haud licitum, nec vestra capit discordia finem : 
Quae cuique est fortuna hodie, quam quisque secat spem. 


X. 96-98. 


Secat spem is the share which each one carves for him- 
self out of the hopes common to all. So in Horace— 


spatio brevi 
spem longam reseces. 
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that is, as life zs short, cut away from hope tn infinitum your 
own hope, i.e. make it proportionate to life. 


Ipse Mycenaeus magnorum ductor Achivom 
Conjugis infandae prima inter limina dextra 
Oppetiit: devictam Asiam subsedit adulter. 
Aen. X1. 266-8. 


Devictam Asiam, the accusative of duration : cf. 


venter dentesque resident esuriales ferias. 
PLautT. Capt. 468. 


Subsedtt is from substdeo, and not from subszdo, which makes 
subsidt. 


Longe illi dea mater erit, quae nube fugacem 
Feminea tegat et vanis sese occulat umbris. 


Aen. X11. 52, §3- 


Sese certainly Venus, referring to //. E., Venus saves Aineas, 
314; but, as she lets him go, 


épvccato PoiBos AmoAAwv 
kvaven vepedn, 
Tb. 3445 453 


Virgil gives the whole process to Venus, who thereby saves 
her son and herself. As to Jonge zlii: cf. longe iis frater- 
num nomen P. R. afuturum.—Cesar, 2B. G. J. 36. 


PHADO—101 D—E. 


av 88 deduds av, 7d Aeydpevov, Tiv GavTod oKiav Kai TH drepiay, 
exdpuevos éxeivov rod dopadods ris trobécews, ovTws dmoxpivato dv; e 
8€ rus airiis rijs brobécews ExorT0, xalpew ens dv Kat odx dmoxpivato, 
tus dv ra da’ exeivns dpunbévra oxépato, ei cor ddAjAS Lvudwvel } 
Siagwvet ; erevdiy S& exeivns adris Sor ce Siddvae Adyov, doavtws dv 
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, > e , ) o ~ 
Svdoins, GAAnv ad imdbecw trobéuevos, yrs Tov avubev Bedriorn 
, o > ¢ e ‘ ” oo” ‘ > a , ° 
gaivorto, ews eri te ixavov eAOors, dua S€ oix av Pipao, woTrep ot 
; ; e i ; eat ‘ 
dvtiWoyiKol, mepi Te THS apxns Svadeyopevos Kal tov é€ Exelvns oppn- 
, , , - ” - > , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
pévov, cirep Bovdovo Tt Tov dvTwr eipeiv ; exelvors pev yap iows ovdt els 
‘ , , I Or | * ‘ ‘ a , e a , 
wept TovTov Avyos ovde PpovTis’ ikavot yap vo codias Opov Tava 
a ” a7 > ‘ ec a >» + , v Pp oA 
Kukavres Opws SvvacGar avitoi aitois dpéoke* ov O, cirep el Tov dido- 


, > x” « a , a 
copur, oipar dv ws éyw A€yw Torots. 


The Platonic method: a supposition—v706@eo1e—is tested 
in the first instance by its results, z.e. Verification by De- 
duction. This is open to objection, if there be Plurality of 
Causes; but such Plurality is here excluded, because the 
Platonic Idea is one. Compare Kant’s reasoning as to the 
validity of the @ priort Experiment. In the second in- 
stance, if you wish to test the hypothesis itself, it, in turn, 
is verified by its Subsumption under a larger hypothesis, 
until the last is subsumed under the Absolute, just as 
Leibnitz treats his contingent series. The wrong method 
is considering the hypothesis and its consequences all 
together, an example of which is modern utilitarianism, 
which lumps an action and its consequences. Exception 
has been taken to the double use of tyoua; but the fact 
is, Eyouac means fo hold on to, and the intention is to 
be gathered from the context: c/. ixavde in this passage 
in two senses. tyoua is used in connexion with hostile 
intent, a sense denied by Mr. Archer-Hinde, in Demos- 


thenes, rovrwy yap sixydunv éyw Kal robrog ivavtiobunv.—De 


Cor. 79: cf. Oppixol—apoywv piv txouot tavtwv, Legg. 7826. 
"laowy .. . elyer’ Epyou, Pind. Pyth. iv. 233, 4. The gist of 
the whole passage is—test the hypothesis by Verification, 
and strengthen it by Subsumption, recollecting always 
there is no Plurality of Causes. Science, I may add, 
since Mill’s time, is running counter to the Plurality of 
Causes. As to the difference between opyunfévra and 
wpunuéva, the latter means the consequences as already 
given, opynfévta as eventuating. 
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Ocdipus Rex (27-29). 


- , ee 
Kéu pev poBetrar, roirikAyp vrefedwv 

fou > - a , ‘ v ‘ 
avtos Kal’ avrov, TeioeTa yap aAAo pev 


dorepyes ovdev, yys 8 dreow &BAaBys. 


Much has been written on this passage by the most 
eminent scholars, and yet, I think, they have somewhat 
overlooked the context, as well as the force of each word. 
The case is this: the oracle directs the Thebans, specifying 
no one, to drive the pollution caused by the bodily pre- 
sence of the murderer from the land, 95-8. The oracle 
indicates two ways of doing this: (1) by taking his life ; 
or (2) by banishing him. Oedipus, whose sympathies are 
already excited by the sufferings of the Thebans, volun- 
teers to aid the oracle 135, partly on patriotic and partly 
on personal grounds 145, and issues a proclamation in 
support of the oracle. This is addressed to every Cad- 
mean— 


byt Tpopuova act Kadpetous TUOE ; 


and it lays upon everyone the obligation of giving him, 
Oedipus, information; and the obligation is sanctioned 
by the curses which he calls down on non-compliance. 
There are three cases possible: a Theban may inform— 
(a) against himself; (4) against another Theban ; (c) against 
an alien. So far all is clear. And now comes the dis- 
puted passage—A nd, tf he ts frightened, because, by his own 
act against himself, he has got rid of the criminality of 
silence, i.e. because his confession places him in my power, 
g00d sooth, yap, he shall not meet with any unpleasantness, 
but shall depart unharmed from the land. The strict force 


of yap is pointed out by Shilleto’s Thuc. I. 25, 4; and this 
passage of Sophocles is referred to, in brackets, in the 
index under yap. TovtmrixAnua refers not to the guilt of 
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blood, but to the culpability of withholding information ; 
it is not as strong a word as zyxAnua, and suits the procla- 
mation of Oedipus, which is enforced by curses only. 
That the immediate reference is to the king’s proclama- 
tion, and not to the oracle, is shown by the words of 


Tiresias 
évvérw v8 TO Kypvypate 
Grep mpoeuas éupeverv. 
WV. 350-1; 
Tov avdpa Tovrov Sv maAat 
Cyreis areiAGv, kavaxnotoowy pdovov 
tov Aatevov. 
449-51; 
and, further on, Oedipus remits the sanction, at the request 
of his wife, in favour of Creon, even to his own hurt, 


6 Sobv trw, Kee xp?) pe Tavrédws Oaveiv 
} yas aripov ros’ dérwoGOivar Big. 
669-70; 


that is, under his own proclamation. 
izixAnua = any cause of complaint, ¢.g., 
map’ ovdev adrais nv av éAAivar téces 
éxixAynp éxovoais Ore TUXOL. 
Orest. 569-70; 


and the word is used in Xenophon = zévn¢ xadovpa, of 
Socrates : 


Kai mavy pevrav, & loxopaxe, Hv ev TOA GOvpia TH erixAjpate 
rovTw.—Oecon. XI. 43 


as to tmeEeAwy, there is necessarily no sense of secrecy in 
either the active or passive, either in 


maXippurov yap aly’ tmegaipodor trav 
KTavovrwv ot Gavovres. 
Sopu., Electr. 1420, 1; 
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or in “ ” , ‘ , 
py iwegedeiv 7 Tlepdixxa ra Seva, 
THUC. 4, 83; 
or in 
imeéarpeiv 5) tovrous mavras Set Tov TYpavvov, ei pédAdAer dpéew. 
Puat., Rep. vil. 567 4; 
or in ; 
OABov Swparwv tregeduwv. 
Hipp. 629; 
or in 
touvréwy trefapaipnuevwv. 
HER. vIit. 8, 3. 


The middle stands on a different footing, as the notion 
of self alters the ground notion, but even here there is no 
implication of secrecy in the word apart from the context : 


elra ireaipOpat Kal droBadrw. 
Piat., Theact. 151¢; 


c ” « a a“ so , « , 
WS GPa VMLELS TWV idtwv Tl KTYPATWV bre$arpovpevor. 


Deo. d. F. L. 88. 


I do not know of any other instance of the use of this 
verb. 

As to the use of yap, Shilleto’s question is triumphant. 
Why, if yap = for, does not Thuc., and other prose writers, 
use the indicative in place of the participle? The same 
use clears up a passage in the A zamemnon— 


PA S , ” , 7» 
etr dv 8 vuxrirAayxrov évdpoody 7 exw 
eiviv, dveipors odK ériTKOTOUMEV nV 
2 a . > > °° 7 
éunv, poBos yap avO’ trvov mapacraret. 
11-13. 


THOMAS MAGUIRE. 
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MR. VERRALL’S EDITION OF THE 
‘SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS.’ 


R. VERRALL’S Edition of the SeAtem contra Thebas 
must for a good while occupy the attention of 
scholars. It will add to the already high reputation of its 
author for learning, taste, and originality. For it is un- 
deniable that Mr. Verrall is universally regarded as a 
teacher from whose writings much profit has already been 
derived, and much more is confidently expected. Such 
is the feeling which animates the writer of this article; 
and when criticisms of Mr. Verrall’s views are offered in 
the following pages, it is hoped that they will be regarded 
as sincere expressions of an interest which Mr. Verrall 
himself has deeply at heart, and which he will pardon 
another for endeavouring to defend. 

The scope of Mr. Verrall’s edition is too wide to admit 
of exhaustive criticism in a short paper. Not only does it 
involve many innovations in the details of reading and 
interpretation, but it also propounds some new principles. 
For example, Mr. Verrall puts forward a view of metrical 
correspondence between the parts of the Aéschylean lyrics 
which would require a modification of the views generally 
accepted or acquiesced in. To collect sufficient data for a 
fair examination of his theory would be a matter of much 
time and labour. Others will, no doubt, join issue with 
him on the important question he has raised, or will, 
after mature deliberation, endorse his conclusions. We 
shall here confine ourselves to the consideration of minor 
points: regretting that a critique is, and must be, mainly 
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polemical, and that we are therefore precluded from the 
pleasant task of drawing attention to the excellent notes 
with which Mr. Verrall’s book abounds—notes replete 
with information, alike interesting, new and (in our 
opinion) true, and which are certain to secure for Mr. 
Verrall’s Septem that permanent place in the esteem of 
all scholars which his A/edea has long ago won. 

We now proceed to pass under review some of Mr. 
Verrall’s most striking emendations. The lines of the 
Septem referred to by us will be numbered as in his 
edition, which, we are entitled to assume, will be in the 
possession of all our readers. 


Verse 23: 


Kadds Ta wAeiw moAEwos ExOEwv Kuper. 


Here, for ice @Oe@v, Mr. Verrall reads ix@{wv and trans- 
lates, ‘our war in sallies has been for the most part 
successful.’ The reason assigned for the change is that 
the old reading involves a confession of faith inconsis- 
tent with the character of Eteocles. But the scepticism 
of Greek tragedy is hardly ever thorough or consistent, 
and this reason is therefore without force. In the second 
place, if the poet had intended to refer to sallies we should 
have heard more of them; but they are not elsewhere 
spoken of. In the third place, we ask, does Mr. Verrall 
translate his reading fairly? The construction of it would 
be (prosaically put) 6 woAguog Kadwe xupet kBéwy, that is to 
say, éJéwy would be part of the logical predicate. Now, 
does Mr. Verrall not make it part of the subject? He 
cannot help seeing that this is the impression his transla- 
tion would inevitably leave on a reader’s mind; but he 
can scarcely have intended it. 

It will be noticed as a feature of Mr. Verrall’s altera- 
tions that they often affect no more than the division of 
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the words and the placing of the accents. Such is the 
emendation discussed above. We turn now to another 
very similar. 

In v. 100, instead of rarayoe ovy évig Sopdg Mr. Verrall 
reads 7. ov xevdg dopo. For this use of xevdg (which really 
needs no defence, being both natural and simple) Mr. 
Verrall refers to the Rhesus, where, in the line 


> \ sa? ‘ ‘ a , 
opOds 8 avacow XEetpe GOvv KEV?) dopds, 


the word in question is used without metaphor by a 
speaker who simply means, and says, that he had no 
weapon in his hand. The difference of use in Mr. Verrall’s 
reading, needless to say, is immaterial as against his read- 
ing, and has point only as against his reference in its 
defence. The sense of the text as given by him is excel- 
lent, and we should, perhaps, agree to this slight change, 
but that the question, Why has the former reading been 
altered? first demands an answer. Mr. Verrall says— 
‘The MS. appears to me impossible: mo¢ one is no synonym 
for many.’ Had he said ovx tig is no synonym for 
mwoAAoi he would have perhaps said only what he intended. 
His assertion would certainly have been much harder to 
gainsay. That on unus, at all events, can be a synonym 
for multus may be shown from at least three passages of 
Juvenal. Observe that in each case it means distinctly 
many, and cannot be regarded as merely equivalent to 
several, 


In Juv. Il. 151, we read— 

atque recens linum ostendit non una cicatrix. 
Lid. Vi. 218: 

non unus tibi rivalis dictabitur heres. 
Lbid. VIL. 213-4: 


cuius supplicio non debuit una parari 
simia— 
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No less natural than this use of on unus (which, I need 
scarcely say, is no idiosyncrasy of Juvenal) would the use 
of ovx tig be, which Mr. Verrall declares impossible. To 
find instances of that usage in Greek is not easy, though 
good analogies are not lacking. We will not enter into 
a minute discussion of the matter, especially with Mr. 
Verrall who would be among the last to reject a natural 
expression found, or hitherto supposed to be found, in a 
Greek author, merely on account of its being rare, or even 
solitary. We may, however, refer to Blomfield’s note on 
the passage, in which this use of ovy évd¢ is, in our 
opinion, fully supported and illustrated, as a case of 
iitotes. UWence there is no necessity for reading ob kevdg. 
In v. 251, Mr. Verrall reads— 


‘ . , e 4 S29 © , 
KQL TPOS YE TOUTOLS, EKTOS OVT dyadparwv. 


The spaced type represents the change, which only 
amounts outwardly to a difference in the breathing of the 
initial vowel. Mr. Verrall takes the aspirated word as 
verbal of %yeo8a: in the sense of ‘holding on to.’ That 
the verbal may, and often does, take its shade of meaning 
from the middle verb is quite true; that é&rd¢ may be of 
only two terminations, who, in the total absence of direct 
proof or disproof, will venture to deny? We will not insist 
too strongly on the likelihood that this verbal of so com- 
mon a verb would have had better title-deeds, had its 
escutcheon not been (for some cause or other) crossed with 
the bar sinister; nor shall éxro¢ be prejudiced over much, in 
our minds, by the circumstance that the only author who 
undoubtedly employs the word (if Mr. Verrall can point to 
more, our apologies are ready for him) uses it as the verbal 
of Exev, not txeo0a ; but that this! author should be Dio- 
genes Laértius (3. 105: rav ayabav yévn tort rpid. Ta wiv yap 

‘ The passage of Athenaeus, referred to by L. and S., must be held worth- 


less as evidence. 
VOL, VI. Oo 
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Extra, Ta O& peOexra, Ta St UrapKra) is very significant. Mr. 
Verrall would not, of course, found a positive argument for 
his emendation on the occurrence of éxré¢ in Diogenes: 
the unsupported testimony of this witness would rather 
prejudice than serve his case. If it be said, as it may, 
perhaps, that Diogenes (who is, in the place referred to, 
trying, in his blundering way, to sketch the philosophy of 
Plato) guwoted the word from Plato or the Platonists, the 
most that could follow from this would be that it was 
used or coined to meet the exigencies of a philosophic 
division. And if so, this exceptional use would be a strong 
argument against the general use of the word, and almost 
fatal to Mr. Verrall’s emendation. Let us turn to another 
of these apparently slight alterations. 

In v. 269, for éw’ avdpac, Mr. Verrall reads iravdpac—a 
mere change of accentuation and division. What could be 
at first sight more allowable? But 


hae nugae seria ducunt 
in mala— 


as will presently appear. Mr. Verrall finds difficulties in 
éx’ avopac, and difficulties no doubt there are; but let us 
observe those which spring up about his own reading. 
And here we may say, once for all, that we do not object 
to the restoration of a word which happens to be rare or 
solitary, if this be the only ground of objection. The 
mere rarity of the word might supply the critic with ob- 
vious and good reasons for explaining the corruption of 
the text by an ignorant copyist. But, if extravagance is 
to be avoided, such words must have more than a hypo- 
thetical existence, or at the very least must contain no 
inherent impossibility. Now éavadidpaoxev, in the sense 
Mr. Verrall gives to it, is an impossible word. ’Eméidpa- 
oxew is unknown to the Greek lexicon: dvadidpacxew is 
practically unknown ; ézavaéd:dpacxew is, we venture to say, 
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unheard of till now. And the reasons of this are easy to 
see. The simple verb éiweaccw (which has no classical 
authority) means only to run away, differing in this respect 
from all other simple Greek verbs which signify to run. 
And, accordingly, we find it only compounded with pre- 
positions which emphasise this peculiar sense 2z.¢. with ard, 
suvaro, x, and &a. Even for the dubious avadidpaoxery, quoted 
by L. and S. from Polybius, the meaning assigned is ‘to 
run away again.’ Now what sense does Mr. Verrall assign 
to his éravdpac? He explains it hastening back again, 
that is, to resume certain preparations which had been 
interrupted. But from the meaning of the simple verb as 
given by unquestionable tradition, and especially from the 
nature of the prepositions with which it is always found in 
composition, we may infer with absolute certainty, not 
alone that the form which Mr. Verrall calls into life for 
Zschylus would be illegitimate; but further, that his 
explanation of it would be impossible. ’Ezavad:dpackev, 
did it exist, could only mean ‘to run away again (or 
‘upward’ or ‘ backward’) in some definite direction.” The 
word italicised in the English gives what would be an 
essential part of the sense. We say no more about this 
emendation, but we take our leave of it with one remark. 
We wish to save for critics the right to introduce uncom- 
mon words as emendations—a right which is undoubted 
when properly understood, and limited accordingly, but 
which, like all other rights, would be most endangered by 
its own abuse. 

In v. 259, Mr. Verrall has a very remarkable reading— 


Aipxys re ryyais—ovdar’ ’Iopynvod r€éyw. 


We need say nothing of the reasoning by which he con- 
vinces himself that the fountain Dirce may be described as 
Udara ’Iounvov. Nor will we quarrel with the remark that 


Aischylus may have introduced a Theban word—however 
O2 
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bizarre the effect of it in senarii may seem—into the speech 
of a Theban character. We merely observe that the verse 
as printed by Mr. Verrall contains a false quantity. When 
we read in the Beeotian dialect ovédara, ¢. g. (instead of the 
Attic téara) we must not let its outward form mislead us 
as to its pronunciation. In this case ov does not indicate 
a change in the metrical value of the syllable: it merely 
points to a less developed—a Boeotian—way of sounding 
the Attic ¥. It is not true that while the Attic tdara is a 
tribrach the Beeotian ovdara is a dactyl. They are metri- 
cally equivalent. For proof of this doctrine, which is neither 
peculiar’ to us, nor at all new’, let us scan the following 
verse of Corinna, as it is scanned by Bergk :— 


Méudopuy Sé Ki Avyoupav Movpris’ idvya— 


a familiar verse which must be well known to Mr. Verrall. 
We see from this that Aryovpav and Aryvpay are metrically 
convertible, and the same conclusion follows by complete 
analogy for ovéara and téara. Mr. Verrall’s emendation, 
therefore, is untenable, unless, indeed, on one or other of 
two assumptions, viz., either that Aischylus lengthens, in 
accordance with epic usage, the naturally short vowel of 
vowp ; or that he was ignorant of the metrical value of 
the word as used by Beeotian poets. But neither assump- 
tion will bear a moment’s consideration. 

We shall in the next place examine Mr. Verrall’s 


treatment of vv. 254-5 :— 
éreita ov 


> ‘ e ‘ ” , , 
OAoAvypov, ipov Ov povy, Taavicov, 


the spaced type indicating his reading for the MS. 


1 


oumep avdmadw of Bowrtol mowtc. Eustathius, 23, 30. 


kara Thy ‘Hpaxdcldou mapddooww, mpoori- 
Oévres ato) TPG v Sixpdvy 7d piKpdy o, 
kal Bpaxuvvouevou pév pnot Bpaxdtvortes, 
mnkuvoméevov 8& wnkdvovtes, To tA 
obAn A€yovtes kal Td FSwp oF5wp.— 


‘vy et breve et longum a Boeotis 
in ov mutabatur quantitate non mu- 
tata, ita ut ov quod esset pro brevi 
v corriperetur.’—Ahrens, De Dialectis 
Aeolicis, p. 180. 
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igpdv evuevy. Mr. Verrall’s translation of his text is, ‘do 
thou whose sacred privilege it is, follow my prayer with 
the accustomed cry,’ /¢. ‘it being a thing consecrated 
(set apart, reserved) for thee alone.’ The obvious comment 
to be made on this is, that it could be a correct translation 
only on the hypothesis that the person addressed in ov 
was a divinity. But the person is a woman. It is known 
that isoedv tux is not the same as éadév tux. Mr. Verrall 
does not, it is true, actually make ieodv here bear the sense 
of doov, but he nevertheless gives it a sense which it 
will not bear. ‘Ieod¢ isa word which involves direct relation 
toa divine person. We shall not allude to its etymology, 
but dwell on the simple fact that to a Greek iptv Boasida 
would have been an unintelligible or a profane expression, 
at least while Brasidas was in the flesh. Accordingly the 
scholiast here gives ispdv this divine reference; and the 
modern critic who accepts pévy as a correction should not, 
as Mr. Verrall does, understand oof out of the od, which just 
precedes, but rather inquire who the particular goddess 
referred to is, or why the scholiast conceived it to be 
Athena. We do not feel convinced that he thought 
of her merely on account of the Homeric passages he 
quotes ; probably he had some reasons for doing so founded 
on the text he was annotating: Athena is the deity on 
whose protection the Cadmeans most relied. The point to 
insist upon is, that if isodv has a dative after it indicating 
the person to whom some thing (or person) is consecrated, 
the word in the dative must be or belong to the name of a 
divinity. 

There is a point in the very interesting note of the 
scholiast of which Mr. Verrall does not seem to take 
sufficient notice. The scholiast says that here the poet 
distinguishes the d\oAvypude from the maav : but how do we 
find the fact to be? 4éschylus writes, as our text stands, 
OAodvypov . . . maavicov, the best imaginable way of con- 
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founding, not distinguishing, the words, so much so, indeed, 
that the distinction is not observable in Mr. Verrall’s own 
rendering, where é\oAvypuov alone is done justice to, and 
maiavicov quite colourless in the English. We agree with 
Mr. Verrall that the scholiast’s note has no bearing on the 
hitherto received text, and that the latter is corrupt beyond 
a doubt. We also think that Mr. Verrall has been not 
quite unsuccessful in his attempt to restore the true read- 
ing; and it appears the new point of departure for the 
critic would be the text as Mr. Verrall gives it, with the 
view of isodv, which has been pressed by us above, and 
recognized by the scholiast. It would be a further problem 
to explain how the scholiast found the distinction he notes 
between dAcA0Zev and waaviZeav. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 
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PARONOMASIA IN PINDAR. 


rT°O the ancient Greeks, as is well known, a play on 

words meant much more than a pun. Pindar and 
Aeschylus did not conceive that words were chosen arbi- 
trarily to mean this or that without any particular motive ; 
they rather thought that they were a divine but artificial 
invention, and that each sound had some mysterious affi- 
nity with the idea it represented. It was a necessary 
consequence of this point of view that words of similar 
sound but different connotation should suggest the fancy 
that some hidden resemblance existed between the ideas 
connected. The most familiar and obvious examples of 
this feeling are the significations attached to proper names, 
as if the name of a man magically indicated his destiny. 
The derivations of Odysseus in the Odyssey, of Helen and 
Apollo in the Agamemnon, of lamos in Pindar, of Pentheus 
in the Bakchaz, of Aias in the Azax, are familiar. Pindar 
and Aischylos, who were both mystics, had a special love 
for interpreting the significance of names; and plays upon 
words were well suited to their elaborately artistic style, 
which dealt largely in indirect hints and covert sugges- 
tions. The extent to which Pindar carried the use of 
paronomasia has not, I think, been fully appreciated. 
The present Paper is intended to call attention to some 
remarkable instances. 

I. The second and third Olympian odes were written 
for the same occasion, Thérén’s victory in the chariot race, 
476. The third is shorter and of more simple construction 
than the second; but we cannot say that it has yet been 
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adequately analysed, or its leading thought sufficiently 
explained. Mezger finds the leading thought in the value 
of the olive tree, and in this he is evidently correct; for 
the subject of the myth is the manner in which Héraklés 
brought the precious tree from the Hyperborean land to 
Olympia, and planted it there. But in what exactly does 
the value of the olive tree consist ? 

It served a double purpose (1. 18); it supplied shade 
and was a crown of victory. And it is to be remarked 
that it is on the first of these purposes that the poet lays 
all the stress. For, in the first place, he assigns it as the 
motive which induced Héraklés to fetch the olive tree from 
the Istrian land, and plant it at Olympia; because no trees 
grew there, and the meadow seemed to him exposed to the 
sun’s sharp rays (Il. 23, 24). And, in the second place, the 
shadiness is emphasized by the repetition of the word 
‘shady’: 

L. 15— 

Tov ToTe 

"Iorpov amd oxtapav mayav évexev ‘Auditpvwviddas, 
‘which the son of Amphitruon brought on a time from the shady 
springs of Istros,’ 


and 1. 18— 


oKtapov Te pitevpa ~vvov dvOpiras orépavov 7’ dperav. 


‘to be at once a shady plant for men and a crown for goodly deeds.’ 


The olive is the symbol of shade and the rest which 
shade invites, as well as of victory. We can easily under- 
stand the significance of this if we call to mind the spirit 
of the other ode written for Thérén on the same occasion, 
the second Olympian. The myths related in it are in- 
stances of grief that had been turned into joy, by which 
Pindar evidently intended a personal application to Thér6én, 
who had been involved in many trials, dangers, and diffi- 
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culties, and had come safely through.' The Olympian 
victory took place about the same time that the King of 
Akragas had weathered the threatening storms. And in 
the third Olympian ode Pindar signifies that, even as the 
symbol of victory, the olive, serves also as a shade, so doth 
the victory bring rest after toil. This is the leading idea 


of the ode. 
In the 17th line we find in several good Mss. 


morta ppovewy Ards aiter tavddxw 
aAoet, 
where other MSS. have ére or airei. Eustathius recognised 
aire 5 
éyer 8¢ Mivdapos év ’OAvpmiovixats kawvds altos 7d évdiairypa, olov 


Auds aire: ravddxw (381, 27), 


and Bergk has retained it rightly in his Fourth Edition. 
Can we assign a reason which induced Pindar to use this 
strange word ? 


A similar question may be asked in regard to line 12: 


® Tie Kpaivwy épetpas “Hpaxdr€os mporépas 

dtpexns “EAAavodixas yAepdpwv AitwXds dvip tWdbev 

dpdi xépacor Body yAavKdxpoa Kécpov éAaias. 
Here by AirwAt¢g Pindar means ’HAsiog, referring to the 
colony of Oxylos. Why does he not say ’HAsiog? Why 
does he go out of his way to use the less obvious word ? 
For we cannot place Pindar in the same category as 
Propertius and Lykophron, who used to introduce obscure 
legends and obscure names for the mere sake of the 
obscurity. 

These two questions answer each other. Pindar chose 
these words, airog and AirwAdc, in order to express, by 
means of their similarity in sound, a connexion between 
the planting of the olive at Olympia by Héraklés and the 


1 Boeckh has clearly shown this. 
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act of the judge when he placed the olive wreath on the 
brow of the victorious Thérén. The Aetolian man is, as it 
were, ‘a man of the airoc of Zeus.’ But we must beware 
of supposing that Pindar considered this similarity acci- 


dental, and was conscious that he was taking advantage 
of an accident in order to emphasize the train of his 
thought. We must rather presume that he saw in the 
words a mysterious and designed coincidence, and was as 
guiltless of a calembour as a modern poet would be who 
correctly connected the Knights Templar with the Temple 
of Jerusalem. 

There is an unmistakable parallel between Héraklés 
and Thérén. As the hero obtained the shady tree in the 
land of Istros, so the victor wins the same symbol of shade 
at Olympia. It was in performing one of his labours, the 
quest of the golden stag, that the son of Amphitrudn saw 
and admired the shady olive trees; and so it was by the 
labour of a severe contest that the son of Ainésidamos 
gained the olive wreath. But, besides the wreath, the 
success of Thérén’s steeds wins a hymn of victory—axapav- 
romdcwv intwy dwrov (1. 4); and we must attentively observe 
what the parallel is. 

(1) The immediate object of Héraklés in visiting the 
northern lands was the golden stag. The immediate ob- 
ject to be gained by victory in the race at Olympia was 
the prize awarded, the olive wreath. (2) Héraklés saw 
the shady olive trees, but they were not his immediate 
object; he made a second journey expressly for their sake, 
though the mere fact of the double journey is not empha- 
sized by Pindar. A result of Thérédn’s victory, though it 
was not his direct object in contending, was the epinikian 
hymn. Thus, what the golden stag was for Héraklés the 
olive wreath was for Thér6n ; and what the olive tree was 
for Héraklés the hymn of victory was for Théron. 

Now, it is to be noted that Pindar passes over the prize 
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wreath and the stag with the slightest mention. To the 
former are devoted three lines (11-13) in the first epode, 
and to the latter three lines (28-30) in the second epode. 
It is the indirect result of Thérén’s victory, the hymn (see 
stroph. and ant. a, and ant. y), as it is the indirect result of 
Héraklés’ labour, the olive tree, that the poet accentuates. 

The correspondence noted by Mezger, in accordance 
with his principle, confirms this. irmwyv dwrov occupies 
the same position at the beginning of the fourth line of 
the first strophe as imrwyv gurevoa occupies at the begin- 
ning of the fourth line of the third strophe: which, being 
interpreted, means that the shady olive represents figura- 
tively the victory song. 

The close of the ode—the third epode—contains the 
same idea that we find in the hymn composed in honour 
of Hiero’s Olympic victory (Olymp. i.). Compare (iii. 42) : 


20 9 , ‘ ° , ‘ ‘ > , 
ci 3 dpuorever pév vdwp Kredvwv 8€ xpvads aidovearatov 
and (i. 1): 


wy ‘ 7S egos ‘ id , A 7 5 4 ‘ , 
dpiorou pév Vowp 0 0€ xpuaos aifopevov TUp are diampEemer VuKTi peydvopos 


€oxa tAovTov. 


The supreme excellence of the Olympic victory is, in both 
cases, compared with the excellence of water (among ele- 
ments) or gold (among possessions). The same conclusion 
is drawn in both cases: 


iii. 44) 70 TOpaw 6 Eat. Godois aBarov 
4) p 


> , > ‘ 5 , ¢ ° ‘ w 
Kacopos. ov py diwkw" Keevos ely. 
(i. 114) PyKeTe wWamTave TOpcLov. 


II. The second Olympian ode was written on the same 
occasion as the third. On the latter part of this ode much 
light was thrown by Mr. Verrall’s explanation of 1. 87, 
kopaxeg We kpavta yapverov, as an allusive reference to the 
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Sicilian rhetors Korax and Teisias. In 1. 95 he returns to 
them— 
GAN’ alvov éréBa Kdpos "Ez. ¢. 
> , , > ‘ , e » - “ 

ov Sika ovvavtopevos GAG papywv in’ avdpav 

76 Aadayjoa OéeAwv Kpidov Te O€pev ExAGY Kadois 

Epyous’ eet Wdupos dpiOpov repurépevyer, 

kal Keivos 60a xdppat’ ddXots EOnKev 


100_—s tis dv hpdoat dvvato; 


We may translate xépo¢e by ‘envy’; but it implies some- 
thing more, as Dissen explains, ‘quum beneficia, ut fit, 
fastidium et invidiam creassent.’? The word also reminds 
the reader that Korax was one of the slanderers; and 
possibly aivoyv may be intended to suggest that the person 
slandered was the son of Ainésidamos. The slanderers 
are called papyu avdpec, and the employment of the epithet 
papyoc, Which generally means ‘greedy’ or ‘ mad,’ in refer- 
ence to the professors of rhetoric, seems to require some 
explanation, as Pindar is not in the habit of using words 
pointlessly. I would suggest that it is an allusion to 
Margites, the Jack-of-all-trades.'. The teachers of rhetoric 
professed to be able to speak on any subject. But papyo¢ 
probably also suggests the greediness of crows as well as 
the versatility of adventurers. 

Pindar says: But the praises due to Thérén have been 
assailed by unjust envy, which desires to make a noise, 
and throw a shadow over the noble deeds of good men. 
It is difficult to see the exact connexion between this 
and the following sentence. The punctuation in our texts 
implies that éei introduces a reason for a statement just 
made. But the fact that sand cannot be numbered is not 
a reason for either the statement that aivov éé(3a Kopo¢, OF 
the statement that xopog OéA& rd AaAayijioa, K.r.A4. We must 
therefore place a full stop at %oyor¢, and explain the last 
sentence by itself. We may translate, ‘Inasmuch as the 


1 ndAN’ jalotaro épya kakds 8 hrlorato wavta. 
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sand is too great for number, so the number of all the joys 
he caused unto others, who could tell?’ But we have still 
to seek for the causal connexion: éwef is not the same as 
jc. Pindar is playing on words. As the sand is count- 
less, so the shingle; and the similarity of sound suggests 
a conclusion from yéppara (cf. xepuadiov, xeouac) to yappara. 
We must further notice that the last epode—quoted 
above—takes up, and designedly refers back to, the first 
epode : 
15 Tov d¢ Tempaypevwv "Ez. a’. 

év dixa te kal Tapa Sixav arointov ovd av 

xpovos 6 ravtwv tratip divarto Oémev Epywv Tédos" 

Adba Se rétpw civ eddaipove yévorr’ av. 

éodav yap tro xappatov rhpa OvdoKe 

20 madiyxorov Sapacber, k.7.X. 
(1) In this ode the just and the unjust are more than once 
contrasted ; in the myth of the under world the lot of the 
wicked is mentioned as well as that of the blessed, and the 
evil slanderers are contrasted with the noble Thérén, as 
well as with the divine bird of Zeus. The slander of 
Thérén is one of the ‘things done contrary to justice,’ 
mapa Cixav, which cannot be undone, but may be outdone 
by éoAa yappara; and Pindar has indicated this by placing 
ov Clq (1. 96) in the same metrical position as év dig (1. 16) ; 
and thus the general statements of the first epode receive 
particular point in the last. (2) In the first epode it is said 
that not even time can render just deeds undone; in the 
last epode it is said that the slanderers were fain to render 
noble deeds concealed. These statements are intended to 
be thought of in connexion, as the repetition of Oéuev in the 
same foot of the same line indicates. If time cannot undo, 
how much less can the backbiters hide? (3) Mezger noticed 
the correspondence of yapudrwy (1. 19) with yapuar’ (1. 99). 
The sins of the wicked cause woes (miata); Théron 

suffered such woes (c/.1. 52, Svo~povav) ; but the woes have 
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been surpassed by the joys, and forgotten; and the joys 
are without number. It follows that the woes are not 
innumerable, and therefore that the sins of the wicked can 
be counted. This is perhaps indicated by the correspon- 
dence of ¢pacag in 1. 60— 
7a 8 év rade As apxa 
dAutpa xara yas duxdler tis €xOpa 
Adyov dpdoars avayKa, 
with ppacat, 1. 100. 

III. The first Nemean ode is in honour of a chariot 
victory of Chromios of Aitna. The victor is compared to 
Héraklés, whose prowess in the cradle is recounted in the 
oppayte (Il. 33-72) ; and as Amphitryon stands amazed at 
his son’s achievement in throttling the serpents (fora & 
Ouse Svopdey, 1. 55), so the poet stands at the doors of 
Chromios (srav & én’ abdXktate Dipate, 1. 19) in honour of his 
victory. Mezger pointed out that foray and tora respond, 
in accordance with Pindar’s usage. 

Pindar, however, does not definitely state that he is 
instituting a parallel between Héraklés and Chromios. 
His transition (1. 33) is merely éyw & ‘Hpaxdéog avréxouae 
Trooppdvurc Ev Kopudaic aperav peyadac. It is true that the 
significance noticed by Mezger in the responsion of éorav 
and fora implies this parallel; but at the same time the 
validity of the assumption of such a significance depends 
on the truth of the hypothesis that the parallel is intended. 
I believe that Pindar has indicated it clearly by the use of 
a strange word, which, on account of its strangeness, suf- 
fered a slight corruption. The battle with the snakes is 
described as follows :— 

(1. 43) 6 8 épOov pev dvrewev kdpa weiparo dé mparov pdxas 
durcaiar dovis aixévwv 
papas apvxrois xepoiv Eats dduas. 
dyxomevors 5& xpdvos 


‘ > , / > , 
Wouxas arérvevoev pedéwv addarwv. 
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The two last lines are thus explained by Mezger: ‘indem 
sie gewurgt wurden, blies die Zeit ihre Seelen aus den 
unsagbaren Gliedern = die lange Zeit des Wiirgens raubte 
ihnen den Athem—insolens sane dicendi genus sed neces- 
sarium—v. Leutsch.’ It certainly seems a very unnatural 
way of saying ayxduevoe 6 ypdvy Yuyxae amémvevoay pehiwv 
agarwv. The objection is that xpdvog, the longstrangling 
process, is an external force ; whereas the subject of avomvéw 
should be the organism that expires, or at least something 
not external to it. A proposal of L. Schmidt, usually 
passed over in contempt, is, I believe, the true reading: 
xoduo¢', a change which involves merely the substitution 
of M for N. The gurgling hiss in the throats of the snakes 
in their death-pang is said, poetically, to expire the breath 
of life from their limbs. ypémo¢e suggests Xpduoc, and that 
was why Pindar used it. And it is important to observe 
that, in the act of conveying undermeanings by parono- 
masia, the rarity of a word was an advantage; for a rare 
word naturally attracts attention to itself, is noted, and 
borne in mind. 

But the question arises: Why does Pindar remind the 
hearer of Chromios just at this point—the death of the two 
snakes? It might seem that this was the most inappro- 
priate place for such a reminder that Pindar could have 
chosen; for assuredly no parallel can be drawn between 
the victory of Chromios and the throttling of the snakes. 
And this difficulty suggests another question: Why does 
Pindar give so much prominence to this incident, and pass 
over the rest of Héraklés’ life, in which we might expect 
he could have found apter points for comparison, in a few 
lines? 


'Hésychios, xpéuos* yixos' ydpos have written—xpduos (Puyds amémver- 
mods. of B& xpeueriouds. For yixos, ev)" Ydos mods? He also gives the 
which gives no meaning, 4xo0s was sug- glosses xpduors' x xpeuetiouots and 
gested by Guyetus. May Hésychios  xpéun" ppvayuds. dpuh. Opdoos. 
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In order to solve this problem, we must notice that 
Chromios had suffered from the unkind words of censorious 
persons. This is stated quite directly in ll. 24, 25. Pindar 
stands at the door of the hospitable Chromios : 


» tf , 
évOa prow dppddiov 
detrvov kexoopyrat, Papa 8 dddrAodarrav 
ovk areiparou ddj01 
> /, , ‘ / > ‘ ? a ‘ 
évri’ N€doyxe SE pepHhopmevors Exrods Vdwp xarva Pépev 
> , , 2? ? ‘ % > > , 
25 dvriov’ réxvat 8 érépwv Erepar’ xpy 8 év edOeiars 


« a , , aA 
Odors OTELXOVTGA papvacbat ua. 


The close connexion of the clauses seems to imply that 
aAXodarwyv refers to the censorious critics (ueupouévorg) : 
they have enjoyed his hospitality. Bergk boldly reads 
éxJodarav. The words déd\oyye 62, «. 7. r., have been well 
explained by Mezger: those who blame good men merely 
pour oil, as we say, on fire; or literally, it is the lot of 
those who blame good men to carry water against smoke— 
instead of quenching, they increase it. 

Let us turn now to the prophecy which the seer 
Teiresias prophesied concerning the deeds of Héraklés’ 
manhood. He declared (1. 61): 


docous pev ev xépow KTavov 
o ‘ , ~ 4 , 
docous Sé révtw Onpas didpodixas 
, 
kai twa ov tTAaY lw 
6 > 8 a , , 60 , 
5 dvépOv Kipw oTelxovtTa TavexOpdorarov 
~ , , , 1 
pacé viv doce popy. 


Kai yap Orav Oeoi év wediw Pr€ypas Tuydvrecow paxav 


68 dvtidfworv, BedX€wv tro purraion Keivov hadipav 
yaia mepiprerOar Kopav 
everrev. 


1 The Mss, reading roy éx@pérarov followed Boeckh in reading uépg; 


«++ pédpov, cannot be correct. Many avex@péraroy is due to a hint from 
changes have been proposed. Ihave Kayser. 
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Observe that avrfov (25) occupies the same position in the 
last line of strophé (’ that avriaZwowv' occupies in the last 
line of ant. &. This indicates a parallel in the apprehen- 
sion of which there is no difficulty. The opposition be- 
tween the good men and their detracters is compared to 
the war between the gods and giants. 

This parallelism also affords us a clue as to the identity 
of the backbiters of Chromios. O@ijpac arépodixac and 
ria ovv tAayly Képw orelyovra forcibly remind us of the 
képoc ov Olka avuvavréuevog Of the kdpaxec, who are at- 
tached in the second Olympian ode, as calumniators of 
Thérén, and who have been brilliantly identified by Mr. 
Verrall with Korax and Teisias. 

This is confirmed by 1. 25, réyvae & irépwv Erepar’ [an 
allusion to the treatises on rhetoric which were entitled 
réyvat] xpr 0 év evOelare bdoicg arelyovra papvacOa gua. 
The man ‘who walketh in straight ways’ is the opposite 
of the man ‘who walketh with crooked envy,’ civ tAayly 
kopy otelxovra (1. 65); just as he who depends on his 
own nature (g¢vq@) is Opposed to him who relies on the 
resources of art (réyva). So, too, in the passage referring 
‘ to the rhetors in the second Olympian, it is said that 
‘wise is he who knoweth many things by nature,’ copdg 6 
moAAd sidve gua (1. 86). 

If I am not mistaken in my interpretation of these 
allusive indications of the subtle poet, we are now in a 
position to understand his motive in introducing the tale 
of the snakes—a particular example of the @ijpe¢ awdpodixat. 
We are struck by the emphatic manner in which their 
number is emphasized : 


Siocaicr dovods aby évov 


pdpyas dpuxtus xepoiv éuis Oduas, 


‘This is one of the many instances of his own rule which Mezger did not 
notice. 


VOL. VI. r 
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‘in his two hands two snakes,’ one in each hand. The 
two snakes are the two teachers of rhetoric, Korax and 
Teisias ; Chromios is to crush them as Héraklés crushed 
the snakes; and hence the rare word ypdnog is introduced 
at this point to indicate the application of the tale. 

It is a peculiarity of this ode that it closes with the end 
of the myth. The motive of this has been well brought 
out by Mezger. ‘The poet did not wish to disturb the 
indefinite outlook into the distance—into a surpassingly 
glorious future—by recalling the thoughts of the hearers 
back into the sphere of the living, who, even if they are 
favoured enough to celebrate a festival of victory, must 
ever remain zodtmova.’ Yet, even in the peace of this 
heavenly resting-place which Héraklés won, we are re- 
minded by a single slight hint of the rest of Chromios at 
Syracuse. The last words of the poem, ceuvov aivicew 
dduov, suggest the first words, aumvevua ceuvov ’Adgeod. 

1V. The second Nemean ode contains a well-known 
instance of paronomasia; but Mezger was the first to 
understand its significance. The ode is in honour of a 
pankration victory of Timodémos, son of Timonoos. In 
the second strophe, having foretold future victories, Pindar 
says :— 

€or. 5 eouxds 
dpevav ye TleXecddwv 
py tnArAdbev ’Qapiwv’ avetobar.' 


‘It is natural that Orion should rise not far from the Pe- 
leiades dpea’: it is natural, namely, because the names are 
similar in sound. But what has this similarity to do with 
the victories of Timodémos? Mezger has pointed out that 
the name Timodémos, mentioned in the next line but one, 
recalls the already-mentioned name of his father, Timonoos. 


1 Gveto@at, the reading of three good _tanus B), has been adopted by Bergk in 
MSS. (Vatican B, Medicean B, Augus- _ his 4th ed. 
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The attention is thereby called to the meaning of the name. 
Pindar then declares that his very name indicates that 
Timodémos is a vessel born to honour, and will imitate 
his father, and maintain the prestige of his family, the 
Timodémidai (1. 18). : 

In 1. 15 we read : 


év Tpwia pév"Exrwp Aiavros dxovcev. 


axovoev is justly rejected by Bergk as a gloss on the true 
reading éraio’, which can be restored, with the utmost. 
certainty, from the scholion, jofero rH mefpa, dre H Vadapic¢ 
pipe avdpac ayabovc’ we Kat “Ounpoc’ rot St mAnyii¢ atovtec 
avrt rou aicOduevoc. As the motive of the ode turns on the 
meaning of names, I have no doubt that here too Pindar 
intends to suggest that Aiag meant ‘he who causes to per- 
ceive.’ 

V. In the third Nemean hymn, which celebrates a vic- 


tory of Aristokleidés of Aigina in the pankration, a pas- 
sage occurs which immediately suggests the attack upon 
Korax and Teisias in the second Olympian: 


(I. 80) éore 8 aietos dkis ev troravois 
ds EAaBev ala tyAGH perapadpevos Sahowov aypav tociv* 
kpayéra 5¢ KoAovol Tarewa veé“ovTat. 


All commentators concur in the opinion that Pindar is the 
eagle, and rival poets the jackdaws (cf. O/. ii. 87)—perhaps 
Simonidés and Bakchylidés. 

Our attention is arrested by the word xpayéra, which 
occurs nowhere else. (In Philostratos we find it, but he is 
referring to this passage.) I believe that here too the 
rare word, most probably coined by Pindar, is used de- 
signedly. It is intended to suggest Akragas; ‘«payérat 
koAgof are the daws of Akragas.' Korax and Teisias 


' The difference in quality of ’Axpdyas and xpayérns is no objection. 
r2 
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made their head-quarters at Akragas, at the court of 
Thérén, as we can infer from the second Olympian. 

This reference gives special point to Il. 40, 41, in which 
natural ability is contrasted with acquired learning: d¢ & 
Sidaxr’ Exe Yepervde avo ardor aAda mvéwv ov Tor’ arpexé 
karéJa woot pupiav 0 aperav areAci vow yevera.' In the con- 
text, and primarily, these words refer to Péleus, Telamon, 
and Achilleus, and thereby to Aristokleidés, who is com- 
pared to them; but they are intended to have a secondary 
application also. 

It may be added, that it is characteristic of ‘the xoAdot 
‘to flock together’; the eagle is single. Now observe that 
Pindar lays especial stress on the achievement of their ex- 
ploits by Héraklés, Péleus, and Achilleus, single-handed. 
(1) Héraklés, idia 7’ épedvace revayéwy poag (1. 24). (2) 
Péleus, "IwAkov cide pdvog avev orpariag (Ll. 34). (3) 
Achilleus killed the stags, dvev kuvdv dolwy 0 ipxiwv'— 
without the aid of art—roaci yap xoareoxe (1. 51). The 
eagle, moreover, is Wkde éy moravoic, therein like Achilleus, 
and also in the swift seizure of the prey—éagorvdov aypav 


moaiv: Cf. 1. 46, uaya Aedvtesow ay porip oie impaaaev pdvov. 
Aristokleidés was the son of Aristophanés, and the last 
two lines of the ode contain a play on both names: 


‘ , . “ , , , ° 
tiv ye pev edOpovov KXrerods eedoicas, debAohopou Anparos EéveKev 


Neyucas Exdavpdbev 7’ dd kai Meydpwv dédopxev aos. 


VI. The seventh Nemean ode, in honour of the boy 
Sogenés, who won a victory in the Pentathlon, is gene- 
rally pronounced to be one of the most difficult Pindaric 
odes. Let us begin with lines 24 sgq¢.: 


! The million dperaf are opposed to Telamdn, and Péleus—and one of all 
the four dperat (one of boyhood, one ages), mentioned in 1. 74.  Aristo- 
of manhood, one of advanced age—  kleidés possessed these virtues at the 
illustrated respectively by Achilleus, various periods of his life. 
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> ‘ > 
el yap qv 
érav dAdOevav idepev od Kev GrAWV XoAwbels 
5 xaprepos Aias erage dia ppevav 
‘ , @ , > , » , 
Aevpov Eidos: ov kpatirtov Axtdéos arep paxa, K.T.A, 


The heart of most men, he says, is blind; for had it been 
possible to see the real truth—érav is Bergk’s brilliant 
emendation for the senseless éav—strong Aias would not, 
in wrath about the armour, have fallen on his sword. 
The question is, what was the real truth which the blind 
multitude of judges did not see? érd¢ is not a usual word; 
it is meant to fix the attention on something a little below 
the surface—the significance of the name Aias.' Azas 
resembles Azakos, and indicates that he was a true 
Aiakid, and on that account naturally resembled Achilleus 
in kaprepia. 

This is not without its application to Sdgenés and his 
family, the Euxenidai; and the application is indicated in 
lines 61-63 : 

geivos clues oKoTervov damréxwv Woyor, 

datos Gre pods Pidrov és avdp’ dywv 

kA€éos €rnTUpoV aiveow’ roripopos 8 dyabotor pGds otros. 
The avijp pitog is Thearidén, the father of Ségenés; and the 
lines refer back to a passage in the first antistrophé 


. ? > e ~ - 
(11-13): & O& rbyy TWg Epdwy peAlppov’ aitiavy poatot Mowwav 


ivéBare rat peyada yap aAxal oxdrov Toddy tuvwv Exovre 
éedusvat. (This comparison supports the MSS. oxoravdy, 
which has been suspected on account of the metre, in 
l. 61.) «Agog érfrupoy is the true renown of the Zuxenzdaz, 
which is signified in their name: an implication for which 
the immediately preceding Ecivég siue prepares. Pindar 


‘The discovery of Mr. Verrall as to od... és képakas Badie? peraudvios. 
the use of éryuos in Aischylos confirms The supposed prophecy is to be ful- 
this. Another illustration of this use filled in the literal, not merely the figu- 
may be found in Aristophanés, Peace, _rative, sense of és képakas. 

I14: dp’ éruuds ye . . . pdris heer ds 
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then proceeds to set forth in what this renown consists, 
but in his usual indirect manner, 

Héraklés was worshipped in Aigina as the guest friend 
of Aiakos and the Aiakidai. Observe the manner in which 
Pindar introduces the hero. He begins with Zeus, the god 
worshipped at Nemea; Zeus begat Aiakos— 

ég pev ToAlapxov evwvipw TaTpa, Stroph. €. 
86 “‘HpaxAces, wo 5¢ mpompedva pev Eetvov ddeAdéov 7’. 


Eeivev occupies the same place in verse 86 as zpogevig in 
verse 65: 
eov & éyyis Axauds ob péuerat p’ dvnp 

65 lovias & imép adds oixéwy tpokevia wero’. 

Pindar thus strongly emphasizes that the Euxenidai natu- 
rally keep alive the relations of hospitality with Thebes, 
begun by Aiakos and Héraklés the Theban, whose sanc- 
tuary adjoins their house (1. 94): so the poet himself, being 
a Theban, is now their friend and wpd&evoc. The strange 
word mpompewva (which I have proposed to identify with 
the Latin Aroprzus') gives peculiar emphasis to Ecivov. 

It is plain from the tenor of several passages in the 
ode (esp. oxorevov ddyor, 1. 61) that Thearion and Sdgenés 
suffered from the ill-will of detracters (cf Dissen, ad 
carmen). In the same way Aias had suffered, because 
men’s hearts were blind, and they were led astray by the 
plausible Odysseus. The parallel is not exact, for Pindar 
could not say that Aias was injured by detracters, who 
wrote of him; but he makes the point he intends with 
great cunning. ‘I imagine that the sweet verses of Homer 
made the sufferings of Odysseus greater than they really 
were. For on the surface of his falsehoods and winged 
craft there is a sort of speciousness ; and cunning poetry 
(copia) leads astray with tales; and the hearts of most men 


‘See Bezzenberger’s Beitrige zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
B, xi. S. 332. 
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are blind’ (Il. 21-24). For if they could have seen below 
the surface, they would not have adjudged the arms to 
Odysseus, but to Aias. 

Pindar contrasts himself with the men of blind heart. 
For in 1. 65 he says: tv re Saporate Supare Sépxonat Aautpov, 
ovy UrepBadrwy, K.7.A. . . . paddy dé tie Gv épei, ek map pédog 
oxouat Yayiov Gapov étvvétwyv—that is, he does not employ 
that copia which kXérra mapayoroa pbOore (1. 23). It is pro- 
bably not undesigned that men blind of heart are spoken 
of immediately after the reference to Homer, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, was blind. Pindar does not forget the 
ancient contest between Homer and Hesiod, and his sym- 
pathies are entirely with Hesiod, who was his countryman, 
and from whom he constantly quotes; for example, in this 
ode, 1. 87, paiuév xe yelrov’ Eupevat, x.7.A., refers to the Works 
and Days (346) : 

wpa Kakos yeirwv docov 7’ dyabis yey’ dvecap, 
Eupop€ Tor Tins Gor’ Eupope yetrovos éoOAov. 

It is said that Pindar had given offence to the Aigi- 

netans by speaking lightly of Neoptolemos: he had said 


of him augiroAot papvapuevoy poipiav mepi timav aToAwAévat 
(Frag. 52, Bergk‘). In the seventh Nemean he defends him- 
self against this charge, and praises Neoptolemos (Il. 3 1-50). 


97 70 8 gudv ov more hacer Kéap 
dtpdmoot NeowroAenov éAxvorat 
éreou’ Taira dé tpis Tetpaxe 7 autrodeiv 
100 = dropia reA Ben, Téxvorow are payrdAdkas, Avds KopivGos. 
From the last two lines we may conclude that Pindar had 
already answered the charge before, perhaps more than 
once. Now it seems to me exceedingly probable that 
Pindar was attacked by rivals for his utterance about 
Neoptolemos in the Paian; this supposition will give pre- 
cision to the vague idea that he gave offence to Aiginetans. 
If Pindar did not answer his rivals’ charges, they would 
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naturally be employed by Aiginetan families in preference 
to Pindar. His first answers seem to have been met with 
renewed attacks, on the ground that his words were irre- 
vocable: he now says that it is embarrassing to repeat the 
same words thrice or four times—Atdc¢ Képivfog—as you 
repeat stories to children. It seems rather strange to say, 
‘as one who vainly barketh (repeats the same words) to 
children,’ and we might well feel disposed to admit 
Schneider’s slight alteration to papvAdkaic, ‘to children 
who whine for nothing.’ Now, papvdAdkag is a strange 
word, and makes us suspect that Pindar had some not 
quite obvious meaning. I believe that in this word we 
have the clue to the particular rival poet at whom Pindar 
is aiming his shafts. pap and paidtwe are words appro- 
priate to wild and vain talk or action; for example, the 
talk or action of one under the influence of wine. I con- 
jecture that nay-vAaKag is an allusive parody on the name 
Baky-vAton¢ ; the words are metrical equivalents. 

Further, Awdg Kéowfog need not be the words said to 
the children (‘once upon a time there was a son of Zeus’), 
but are rather a proverbial quotation to signify the sort of 
palinode that Pindar was making: Korinthos was really 
the soz of Zeus. I think this will be clear if we glance 
back at Epode 0’. Neoptolemos was the son of Achilleus, 
who was the son of Péleus, who was the son of Aiakos; 
and we have in Epode @& a strong assertion of the fact that 
Aiakos was the son of Zeus (Il. 80, sg.) —‘ It is meet to sing 
of the king of the gods ... for they tell that he begat 
Aiakos,’ Néyovre yap Ataxév viv bd parpoddKorg yovaig purev- 
oai—the last line of the fourth Epode, as 1. 100 is the last 
line of the fifth. That the divine birth of Aiakos is men- 
tioned for the sake of his descendant Neoptolemos is indi- 


1 I borrow this rendering, in accord- the Nemean and Isthmian odes it was 
ance with usual interpretation, from my privilege to attend five years ago. 


Mr, Tyrrell, whose brilliant lectures on 
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cated by the use of Samecov (Bactrja St Oey mptme Saredov 
av réde yaoviuev auéog dri), which, in 1. 34, is used of the 
resting-place of Neoptolemos—év [vuOio.si re Sarédorg xeirat. 

But the myth of Neoptolemos is not introduced without 
bearing a reference to the Euxenidai, the clan of the victor. 
Neoptolemos was king in Molossia for a short time (1. 38)— 


drap yévos aiel pépev 
TovTd of yépas, 
and the wish is expressed for the family of Ségénés in 


1, 100— 
”~ ~ , 
mratdwv St maides Exorev alel 


, 
yépas TO Tep viv Kal dpeov Omer. 


And here we must notice the parallelism between the 
invocation to Héraklés in the o¢payile (ll. 94-101) and that 
to Eleithuia in the apya. (1) Héraklés is bidden to invoke 
‘the husband of Héra’; Eleithuia is ‘the daughter of 
Héra.’ (2) gumedocOevéia Piorov, 1. 98, and peyadoaberiog 
“Hoag, 1. 2. (3) tAaxoutv ayAadyuov “HBav, 1. 4; Biorov 
apudcac 3a, 1. 98. (4) Mvapootvag exate Aurapauru«og, 
1.15; Aewapw te yioai SiawAEKeev—same line of antistrophe. 
(5) rat weya\a yap aAxai, 1. 12: Booreiow aXxav—exact 
correspondence noticed by Mezger. 

I believe that Pindar refers especially to the fact that 
Thearién, the father of Ségenés, employed him, in spite of 
the malevolence of his rivals, to compose the ode. For 
immediately before his mention of Homer, and men blind 
of heart, he says: 

codoi dé peAAovra Tpitatov dvenov 
euabov ovd’ ird Kepder BAaBerv, 
and immediately before the passage in which he promises 
to keep away dark blame, and says duuart Sfoxouat Aauwedy, 
he tells Theari6n that to him Fate 
ToApav Te KaAGY dpopevy 
cvveow ov dmoBAamrer ppevav. 
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We are now in a position to understand the subtle 
manner in which Pindar has interwoven an answer to the 
detractions of his own rivals with a defence of the Euxe. 
nidai against their detracters. There are three mythical 
relations: that of Aias, that of Neoptolemos, that of the 
birth of Aiakos and his friendship with Héraklés. The 
first of these, as we saw, is introduced by a hit at the 
deceits of poets, and bears itself application to the Euxe- 
nidai. The second has the double side also, containing a 
reference to the Euxenidai, and replying to the poet's 
enemies. The third legend has two parts: Aiakos was 
the son of Zeus, and Aiakos was the great friend of 
Héraklés. The friendship of the heroes illustrates and 
gives a reason for the friendship of the Theban Pindar 
with the Euxenidai of Aigina. The birth of Aiakos has 
two applications, one of which we have already explained ; 
the other leads us to a new point. 

The motive of the invocation of Eleithuia in the first 
strophé is one of the problems which this ode presents. 
I would put forward the conjecture that Sdgenés was 
born when his father Thearidn was advanced in years 
and had already despaired of having issue. I rest this 
conjecture mainly on lines 52, 53: 


~ > 
GANG yap avaravors év mavTi yAuKela épyw" Kopov exer 
yop Y rs 


kat péAt Kal Ta Tépmv ave’ "Adpodiora. 


The significance of cat uéAc is explained by the correspond- 
ing verse in the first antistrophé: «i d? réxy tte Epdwv pedl- 
ppov’ airiav poaiot Mooav évéBadre. The obvious meaning is, 
that it was a considerable time since the Euxenidai had 
obtained a victory at the public games. Similarly, I’ 
believe ra réomv’ avOe’ ’Appodion (‘der Liebesgenuss—nicht 
“die Rosen” wie Fennell erkliart,’ Mezger) means that as 
the victory of Sdgenés had come late, his birth had come 
late too. This will explain the invocation of Eleithuia ; 
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it will illustrate ll. 91, 2: vatev marpt Swyévne aradbv auginwv 
Quudv mpoydvwv éveripova Sabfav ayuav, and the constant 
allusions to the continuation of Aiakid line in the ode; it 
is confirmed by the responsion in line 74: 


> , > x x , , 
€t TOVOS HV TO TEpTVOV ah éov med€épxerat, 


which Mezger pointed out, but did not explain satisfac- 
torily. After the grief of childlessness the joy of having 
a son was greater; and this application is intended, in line 
74, for Thearién, while for Sogenés (as well as for Thearién) 
the delight is the victory after toil. 

VII. In the second Isthmian ode Pindar contrasts the 
mercenary character of the poets of his time with ancient 
poets. The latter he compares to warriors ; they ascended 
into the chariot of the muses with their lyre, and shot 
swiftly, as from a bow, hymns sweet as honey in praise of 
beautiful boys (strophé a’) ; the former, the modern singers, 
he compares to artisans who work for money—the Muse is 
proxepdje and épyaric. The Moioa ypuoauruxec of old days 
are contrasted with the apyuvpw@cica: mpdcwra aodai (the 
metaphor evidently from statues) of his owntime. Then 
he says, l. 9: 

viv & édinrs 7d tapyetou puddgar 

pny adabeias éras dyxiota Batvov, 

xpypara xpypar dvnp, Os pa xredvov O dua AaPOels kai pirwv. 


‘But now the Muse bids us observe the saying of the 
Argive man, who, abandoned at once by his wealth and his 
friends, said, Money, money makes a man, as a word that 
approaches very nigh to real truth.’ It is generally supposed 
that this quotation has no special application to the present 
context ; that it merely means ‘’tis a mercenary world, and 
act accordingly.’ But Pindar chooses his words care- 
fully, and uses his quotations with precision; so that we 
feel constrained to ask what is the éra aAaOela (rac is 
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Bergk’s certain completion of the metrically deficient line), 
to which this saying approaches nigh, but does not reach, 
As Aristodemos said, a man is valued by money; so 
Pindar says, a poem is valued by money. How would he 
have expressed that, with a play upon words—érace having 
the force which Mr. Verrall has proved to belong to érupog¢ 
in Aischylos? Obviously by ypimara phuara. 

There is another play on words in this ode. In 1. 23 
we read of the orovdopdpa Kpovida Zyvdg ’AXkio, and 1. 27 
we have yaiav ava ogeripav, trav oy Kadétoow ’OXuptiov Atig 
aAooc. This relative clause has no point except we under- 
stand Pindar to refer to a connexion between ’AXgio: and 
GAsog (cf. above, p. 187). 

VIII. In the second Pythian ode in honour of Hiero, 
Bergk has made an important contribution to the compre- 
hension of a difficult passage by a simple change of 
punctuation. The common reading in 1. 72 is: 


, 
yévou’ olos éoot pabuv' Kadds Tor ribwv, rapa maiciv aici 


kaXds. 


Bergk has simply placed the colon before pafwv, and 
thereby obtained excellent meaning :—‘ Mayst thou prove 
thyself, what thou art (by nature). The ape truly is fair 
when it has been trained (uafwv), yea, ever fair among 
children.’ yal&v is emphatic; Pindar is expressing his 
favourite opposition between natural endowments (dgva) 
and skill hardly acquired by long study, whose possessor 
in the end remains only an ape. This interpretation is 
borne out by the following words: 


5 82 “PadduavOus ed rémpayev ore ppevav 


” ‘ > ‘ 
eAaxe Kaprrov duwpntor, K,T.A. 


Radamanthus has not been mentioned before: why is he 
especially selected’ On account of his name, which Pindar 
associates with ‘ready learner,’ 6 padiwe pavOavwv. He 
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typifies those to whom ability and correct judgment are 
natural, who require no long teaching like the ape. Pindar 
is doubtless thinking of some of his rivals. 

In 1. 17 of the ode there is another paronomasia. We 
read that the people of Kypros celebrate Kinyras, whom 
golden-haired Apollo loved passionately, the favourite 
priest of Aphrodite—iepia xridov ’Agpotirac, the expres- 
sion indicating that Kinyras is compared to ‘lépwv. 

IX. The ninth Pythian ode contains unmistakable 
references to the intended marriage of Telesikratés: in 
this commentators are agreed. I would further conjec- 
ture that the maiden whom he desired to wed was the 
daughter of one who was at enmity with his own family. 
Compare l. 93: 


rouvexev €i Hiros dorav ei Tis dvTaeELsS, TO y’ ev Ewe 
TeTovapevov ev 
py Adyov BAarrwv dAlovo yépovTos KpuTTETw. 
Kelvos aiveiy Kal Tov éxOpov 
mavtt Oupe ovv ye dixa Kara pelovr’ evverrev. 
mielora vikdoavTa oe Kal TeAET Als 
wpiats év HadAddos eldov adwroi 8’ ws éxagta pidratov 
raplevixa TOow 7 
100 ~—rviov evxovr’ & TeAeoixpares éuperv. 
This, I would suggest, is the reason for introducing the 
sayings of the old man of the sea, and the suggestion 
is confirmed by another consideration. 

The word avraec, equivalent in meaning to avraiog, 
hostile, is, as far as I know, Gmak cipnuévov: it arrests 
the ear, and has, I believe, a particular significance. Four 
verses further (1. 104) Pindar begins the story of the suitors 
who went to Irasa to woo a Libyan woman, the daughter 
of Antaios : 


olor AtBvooas audi yuvakds éBav 


"Ipaca pos rodw ’Avtratov pera KadXiKopov mvacripes dyaxdéa 


Kovpar. 
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I think it will be plain to those familiar with Pindar’s 
manner, that avrasce was introduced because the father 
of Telesikrates’ beloved, to whom Antaios would corre- 
spond in the story, was hostile to him. 

In conclusion, I would remark that Pindar himself in 
certain passages seems to refer to the habit of speaking by 
indirections, which makes his odes difficult to comprehend. 
In the sixth Olympian ode he calls Aineas, who was to 
bear the ode to Agésias, the victor in whose honour it was 
composed, the skytalé of the Muses : 


éaot yap dyyeAos opOds 
niKopwv oxutarda Moar, yAvkis kpatnp ayapbéyxtwy dodav. 


The skytalé means more than a messenger—ayyeAog; it 
can only mean (except we suppose that Pindar uses words 
at random) that Aineas possessed the clue to certain sig- 
nificances in the ode not obvious to the ordinary hearer. 


These significances he would impart to Agésias. 
A passage in the second Olympian ode bears on the 
same matter: 


ToAAG por im’ ayKavos dxéa BEA 
»” > , 
évoov évte papéerpas 

, “ . A ‘ ~ e , , 
pwvaevta cuveroiow* és d€ TO Tav éEppnvewv xarige. 


The last words might be taken as a motto for Pindar. 


JOHN B. BURY. 
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THE ROMAN ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


ACH Roman citizen had at least two account books— 

1. Adversaria.—A kind of waste-book, or day-book, 

the Italian A/emorzale, in which he entered day by day, ac- 
cording as they occurred, the several transactions in which 
he took part. It is especially noted, that the entries in the 
adversaria were untechnically (egligenter) jotted down, in 
no regular order (Cic. Rosc. Com. 2.7) ; yet it is most likely 
that the transactions of each day were kept separate. 
Such would be practically the easiest way to enter these 
memoranda at the time of jotting them down, and would 
certainly be most convenient when posting the entries into 


the codex. Marquardt (Staatsverwaltung, ii. 67, note 3) 
supposes the ephemerides of Prop. iii. (iv.), 23. 20, to be 
the adversaria. 


2. The Codex Acceptt et Expenst (Cic. Rosc. Com. 1. 2; 
Verr. ii. 76. 186), also called /abudae (Unae tabulae profe- 
rantur, Cic. Fond. i. 12) codices (Cic. Rosc. Com. l.c.) domestica 
rato (Ascon. in Verr. p. 175), into which the entries of 
the adversaria were carefully posted each month. It un- 
doubtedly consisted of a series of double pages—‘ huic (sc. 
Fortunae) omnia expensa, huic omnia feruntur accepta, et 
in tota ratione mortalium sola utramgque paginam facit’ 
(Plin. H. NV. ii. 22). One page was debit (acceptum), the 
other credit (expensum); hence we find a single account- 
book called ¢abulae and codices in the plural. The entries 
were posted into the codex in a certain orvdo, which is much 
insisted on as being of the essence of the codex, as opposed 
to the adversaria (Cic. Rosc. Com. l.c.; Verr. iii. 75. 175). 
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Now, this order was no doubt chronological, the date by 
year and day being given (Dzg. 2. 13. 1. 2); but if it was 
no more, the codex could be regarded as little else than a 
fair copy of the adversaria ; so that we may suppose it was 
like the Journal of modern book-keepers, except, indeed, 
that it had two pages, the line on the other page opposite 
to each entry being left blank (cf. Pagenstecher, De Lit. 
terarum Obligatione, p. 18), in which there are certain heads 
of accounts (vatzones, Cic. Verr. ii. 77. 188), partly accounts 
with individuals, and partly accounts of separate depart- 
ments of business, ¢. g. that there was a Profit and Loss 
account may be inferred from the common expressions 
appone lucro, lucrt facere, damnit facere = lucri, damn 
nomine facere, Cic. Verr. iii. 45.107. Also Asconius, ad 
Verr. ii. 1. 23. 60, says: ‘Moris fuit unumquemque domes- 
ticam rationem sibi totius vitae suae per singulos dies 
scribere quo appareret quid quisque de reditibus suis, quid 
de arte foenere lucrove se-posuisset et quo die, et quid item 
sumptus damnive fecisset.’ That Atticus kept a separate 
head for presents may be inferred from Cic. A/Z. ii. 4.1, 
‘ne tu expensum muneribus ferres.? Thus, we may sup- 
pose that a citizen paterfamilias (a filius familias appa- 
rently could not keep a codex, Cic. Coe/. 7. 17) would have 
a separate account, (say) for each of his wards, another for 
his farmiug operations, another for household expenses, 
another for money invested, and so on. (Indeed some- 
times, if his concerns were extensive, he used not merely 
to keep separate accounts of, but keep separate Jdooks for, 
definite departments of his business transactions. Thus 
the kalendaria were books for the accounts of investments 
made and dividends received. Seneca (Z#zs¢. 87. 7) says 
of a rich man: ‘ Magnus kalendarii liber volvitur.’) In 
the codex these accounts were probably kept separate, the 
individual entries (”omzna, Cic. /.c.) under each account 
being arranged for the month in chronological order. For 
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the creditor to book a transaction, or agreement, with a 
person in the codex was called omen facere, and constituted 
the ground of a literal contract. As the accounts were for 
the most part personal, the general term for an account was 
nomen, which was afterwards transferred, as we saw, to im- 
personal accounts. It was expected that the greatest care 
would be observed in posting up the codex; no erasures 
or corrections should appear (Cic. Verr. ii. 76. 187 ff.; 
i. 36. 92), and sufficient details of each transaction given to 
afford knowledge of particulars and to preclude any mis- 
takes (Cic. Verr. i. 14. 36). Pagenstecher (/.¢.) supposes 
that completed transactions were posted briefly and sum- 
marily from the adversaria into the codex, while contracts 
were entered with full details (cf Schiiler, Die Lzt. Od:- 
gatio, p. 53). A mere entry of debt, without assigning the 
cause, or some details connected with it, did not constitute 
a debt—‘ Nuda ratio non facit aliquem debitorem, utputa 
cum donare libero homini volumus, licet referamus in 
rationes nostras debere nos tamen nulla donatio intelle- 
gitur’ (Dzg. 39. 5. 26). If an entry had to be made subse- 
quently to the posting up of the codex (e. g. in the case of 
disputed claims legally settled only after long delay), a 
note had to be appended A. F. P. R. = anée factum post 
relatum: cf. Cic. De Orat. ii. 69. 280. The result of all 
this care was that with properly kept accounts the whole 
state of a man’s income must be apparent, and no surplus 
or deficiency in any department fail to come under his 
notice (Cic. Clu. 30. 82). Entries out of their proper order 
—that is, which were not entered under one of the usual 
heads of accounts in the codex, like the ‘Sundries’ of 
careless housekeepers, or the ‘Secret Service’ money— 
were called extraordinartae pecuntae (Cic. Rosc. Com. 1. 4; 
Verr. i. 39. 100. 102, and scholiast). As such entries had 
to be made to make the books balance, the term came 


to have the special connotation of money used for or 
VOL. VI. Q 
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acquired by dishonourable means (¢.g. bribery), which 
would require to be veiled under this vague title. Cicero 
(.c.) speaks of such entries as severely reprehensible (cf. 
ro céov in Greek, Aristoph. Wud. 859: Hameo Tepexdéne é¢ 
ro Séov amwAeca, and the Scholiast). 

There is evidence of entry on the debit side (acceptum 
Jerre, referre) of money paid back by debtors (Plin. Zfzs¢. 
ii. 4), interest received (Dzg. 3. 5. 38), legacies received 
(Dig. 32. 29. 2), rent due on land and on buildings (Dig. 33. 
1. 91. 3-6), price of goods sold (Cic. Verr. iv. 6. 12), presents 
received (7d. i. 39. 100, 102), loans received (Liv. xxvi. 36. 
11): and on the credit side (expensum ferre or referre), the 
price of goods bought (Cic. Verr. i. 23. 61), presents given 
(Cic. Adé. ii. 4. 1), lent-out capital (Liv. vi. 20. 6), and 
doubtless repayment of loans and interest thereon; in fact, 
all money paid out (expensum ferre est scribere te pe- 
cuniam dedisse, Ascon. ad Verr. ii. 1. 39. 102): cf Rein, 
Privatrecht der Romer, p. 680. 

It must not be supposed that nothing but actual cash 
transactions were entered in the codex. No doubt, all 
entries were in terms of cash; but the actual cash pay- 
ments and receipts ‘ Dr. to Cash’ and ‘Cash Dr. to So- 
and-so’ were called Arcarza nomina (‘ Ex arca’, payment 
in ready money, is opposed to ‘de mensae scriptura’, pay- 
ment by cheque on a banker, or ‘ de domo’ by order on his 
steward: Donat. ad Ter. Phorm. ii. 4. 13; but arcarta 
nomina comprised all these: cf. Schiiler, of. czz., note 121). 
These stand opposed to the évanscripiitia nomina (Gaius, 
lll, 128-131). 

Transcriptitia nomina were either—(1) a re 1m personam, 
or (2) a persona tn personam. In both cases it is as if an 
actual loan was made, and the debtor recognises that he 
owes a definite sum, which could be exacted by a condictio 
certt, ‘The money is no longer owed under the consensual 
contract of emplio venditio, which could be enforced by 
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actions Jonae fider, in which equitable principles were per- 
mitted to govern the decision ; but, as being assimilated to 
a loan, and duly entered as such, it becomes a contract to 
be enforced by the civil law, by actions s¢rzctz zuris. The 
latter (2) is often called delegatio. A owes money to B; B 
owes the same sum to C; B then delegates A to pay C, 
and then credits A, and debits C with the sum in his 
codex. The former (1) was a most usual form, and so 
natural that, according to one school, it bound foreigners 
(Gaius, iii. 133). Avianius, the statuary, sells Cicero a 
number of statues (Cic. Fam. vii. 23), and writes to say that 
he will draw up the agreement, or bond, relative to the 
transaction, and enter it in the codex (xomina facturum) 
whenever it suits Cicero. The debt would be formally 
contracted when the entry was made, and from that date 
interest would run. Hence Cicero says that Avianius’s 
proposal was most generous, so that we cannot suppose 
‘qua die vellem’ to be a mere phrase, like our ‘ at your con- 
venience’. We are told that entry in the creditor’s books 
alone, even if there was no entry in those of the debtor, 
constituted the obligation, and are referred to Gaius, iii. 
137, ‘et in nominibus alius expensum ferendo obliget 
alius obligetur’. This appears to have been the law: the 
law had been made by the class who were usually credi- 
tors; but, practically, no one ever thought of debiting a 
man with a sum without his order. ‘Scripsisset ille’, asks 
Cicero (Rosc. Com. 1. 2), ‘si non iussu hominis expensum 
tulisset?’ Now, the passage from the £f. ad Fam.shows that 
a meeting was usual in drawing up the contract, or bond; 
though any mark of consent on the debtor’s part, a letter, 
or the word of a messenger, was deemed sufficient: and most 
probably there were definite formulae to be used, as in the 
case of the stipulatio: see Dig. 44. 7. 2. 1, 2: ‘Ideo autem 
istis modis consensu dicimus obligationem contrahi quia 
neque verborum neque scrzp/urae ulla proprietas desideratur 
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sed sufficit eos qui negotia gerunt consentire. Unde inter 
absentes quoque talia negotia contrahuntur veluti per epis- 
tolam vel per nuntium: cf. Gaius, iii. 138, absenti expen- 
sum ferri potest; 136, per epistolam. Theophilus, iii. 21, 
says: ‘Lilerts tori rd madatdy yxptoe tic Kkawov Saveaov pera- 


oxnuaTiGouevoy phuact kai ypaupaact tum«oic’. It appears that 
the creditor must have evidence by the debtor of the con- 
sent of the latter. Avianius probably credited his statuary 
account with the sum in question, and then, when he made 
the literal obligation, debited Cicero with the amount. 
The codex was of the nature of a cash-book, and by this 
double entry the balance of the codex was not altered. 
Savigny (Vermuschte Schriften, i. 253) thinks that this 
double entry is the meaning of nomen /ranscriptitium, and 
this seems probable enough, though Wunderlich thinks 
that the novation is signified by the word. It really does 
not matter much, provided we allow that in the books a 
double entry was made.' 

It must not be supposed that every transaction entered 
in the codex became a literal obligation. For all business 
compacts and transactions being entered in the codex, it 
would follow that there would be nothing but literal obli- 
gations between man and man. Stipulations also were 
entered in the codex, but they were contracted verézs, and 
could not be entered into unless both parties were present, 
and the ground of obligation was the words. Evidence of 


Cf. Keller, Ein Beitrag 2u der 
Lehre von dem rimischen Literalcon- 
tract, in Sell’s Yahrbiicher fur hist. 
und dogmat. Learbeitung des rim. 
Rechts, i. 101: Ein nomen welches so 
entsteht, dass man den Stoff derselben 
auf den einen Seite des Buches en- 
schreibt und ihn dann wieder auf die 
andere Seite Ainuberschreibt, das ist 
eben ein nomen transcriptitium. C/. 


Schmidt, quoted on the same page, 
‘Qua scribendi forma (sc. Quae mihi 
Titius debet ex empto eadem centum 
expensa fero eidem) siin Codice Romani 
usi sunt, sive cum Savignio mutui 
dationis fictionem sive cum Wunder- 
lichio novationem factam vis per 
transcriptionem significari, non mag- 
nopere sane interest, forma transcri- 
bendi intellecta.’ 
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stipulations being reduced to writing is found in Cic. 
Topica 26. 96; Rosc. Com. 13. 38: cf. Rein. p. 663. In the 
literal obligation, which could be entered into by both 
parties either present or absent, the ground of obligation 
was the writing, ‘the evidence of your own tablets’ (é 
auvOixne kai Guoroylac Tw oixelwy ypappatwv), as Theophilus 
(1.¢.) says. 

But we hear of transactions, especially the loan of 
money, between two parties being entered in the codex of 
a third person, or even more. ‘Solent enim dicere’, says 
Cicero (Rose. Com. 1. 1), ‘qui per tabulas hominis fciti 
(honests and alent have been suggested; perhaps cz/a/z, 
or ascittz) pecuniam expensam tulerunt: egone talem 
virum corrumpere potui ut mea causa falsum in codicem 
referret ?”” In Seneca’s time there appears to have been a 
class of men engaged in this business, called Javarzz, who 
were, doubtless, paid for their trouble and risk (De Ben. 
iii. 15). The transactions were of the nature of delegations 
@ persona tn personam, and there was doubtless some 
written evidence of consent on the part of the debtor to the 
delegation (Senec. De Benef. ii. 23). If there were more 
than one favarzus, probably each pararius entered the 
whole sum on the debit and credit sides, just as each sig- 
natory of a bill takes the risk of the whole sum: for if we 
suppose continuous delegation, A delegates to B, B to C, 
C to D, Dto E, and so on; if one link breaks the whole 
chain of evidence collapses. And Paulus, in the Dzgesé, 
says (2. 14. 9. pr.) : ‘Si plures sint rei stipulandi vel plures 
argentarii, quorum nomina simul facta sunt, unius loco 
numerabuntur quia unum debitum est’. But a citizen 
sometimes lent his codex to others, to enter their contracts 
in. (This was often done when both parties were absent 
from home, and neither had his codex, Schiiler, p. 51.) 
‘Si tibi codicem commodavero et in eo chirographum de- 
bitorem tuum scribere feceris’ (Dzg. 13. 6. 5. 8). The com- 
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plicated conditional pact in Cicero, A/z. iv. 18, was entered 
in the books of many citizens, who would probably in 
Seneca’s time have been called Jararzz. From the anti- 
thesis Cicero makes to verdes the entries seem to have 
been made in order to constitute a /iterarum obligatio, 
Rein (Privatrecht, p. 691) supposes it a case of delegation 
to pararit. 

The codex was sufficient for the ordinary householder; 
but the books of those who had very extensive concerns, 
such as the State,? municipalities, companies, bankers, 
kept regular ledgers (rvatzones, librt rationum). It is of the 
accounts of the bankers that we have most knowledge. 
Their business was considered to be conducted in the inte- 
rests of the public, and accordingly they had of necessity 
to be very accurate in their accounts (Ideo autem argen- 
tarios tantum neque alios ullos adsimiles eis edere rationes 
cogit quia officium eorum atque ministerium publicam 
habet causam et haec principalis eorum opera est ut actus 
sui rationes diligenter conficiant: Dzg. 2. 13. 10.1). We 
know that the bankers made advances, took deposits, and 
kept current accounts with clients, just like our own; and 
the account (ratio) of each client had to be kept separate 
(Dig. 2. 13. 4. 1), no doubt each account having a separate 
pair of pages in the ledger (rationes tamen cum die et 
consule edi debent quoniam accepta et data non alias pos- 
sunt apparere nisi dies et consul fuerit editus, Dzg. 2. 13. 
1. 2: edi autem ratio ita intellegitur si a capite edatur, 
nam ratio nisi a capite inspiciatur intellegi non potest, 
2b. 2. 13. 10. 2). At certain times the banker sent a state- 
ment of his affairs to each client (an example of such at 
Dig. 2. 14. 47. 1). This was called ratzones reddere, though 
this phrase is used in a wider sense, ‘to Jay up the balance, 

2 Cf. Asconius, 2 Verr.i. 13, p. 158: in tabulas publicas referre consueve- 


Quaestores urbani aerarium curabant rant. 
eiusque pecunias expensas et acceptas 
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(Dig. 35. 1. 82 pr.). The client, after receiving (reczfere) 
his accounts, used to examine (fu/are, cognoscere) the sepa- 
rate items, compare the debit and credit side (dispungere), 
and, if all was found correct, add his signature (Jarem 
rationem adscribere, Dig. 40. 4. 22). The balance (reliquum : 
cf. religuart, ‘to be in arrears’) was either paid up, a tech- 
nical term for which was farzare, ‘to square accounts’, or 
probably often carried forward to a new account. Other 
general terms for settling accounts were exfedire and ex- 
pungere. 

One question remains—Did the Romans keep their 
ledgers by double entry? I think so. We have seen that 
they employed, as well as personal accounts, what are 
called real and nominal accounts, z.¢. accounts in which 
the trader’s property is classified, and his gains and losses 
recorded—‘ quid quisque de reditibus suis quid de arte 
foenere lucrove seposuisset’, as Asconius says. Now this 
is one of the chief marks which distinguish Double Entry, 
It is the condition without which the double entry cannot 
be made. ‘ Double entry differs from single entry chiefly 
in making cash, stock, goods, &c., parties, as well as 
persons, and in making a debtor and creditor account in 
every transaction’ (A// about Book-keeping, p. 33). With 
regard to the latter condition, turn to a notorious passage, 
Cic. Font. 1. 3. ‘Assuming for a moment’, says Cicero, 
‘that all those with whom Fonteius has had business 
transactions, strangers and aliens though they were, are 
for some mysterious reason devoted to his interests, res 
tamen ipsa et ratio litterarum confectioque tabularum 
habet hanc vim ut ex acceptis et datis quidquid fingatur 
aut surripiatur aut non constet appareat. Acceptas populo 
Romano pecunias omnes isti (sc. the creditors of the State) 
retulerunt: si protinus aliis aeque magnas aut solverunt 
aut dederunt, ut guod acceptum populo Romano est td expen- 
sum cutpiam sit, certe nihil potest esse detractum. Sin 
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aliqui domum tulerunt ex eorum arca e ra (probably we 
should read arcae rationtbus, or else, with Mommsen, arca, 
e rationtbus acceptt et expenst). Niebuhr, on this passage 
(cf. his Roman History, ii. 602, note, Eng. Trans.), thinks it 
decisive on the question in favour of the view, that the 
Romans kept their accounts by what is known as the 
Italian method of Double Entry, and with this view Klotz 
(ad Joc. vol. ii. p. 869) agrees. The double entry is strongly 
marked in the passage italicised. For example, a man 
who took a contract from the State credited the State with 
the sum received, and debited other accounts, personal or 
impersonal involved in the fulfilment of the contract, with 
similar sums. If the contractor had been fraudulent and 
appropriated the money, brought it home out of his office 
or business premises, and so did not enter it in his business 
accounts at all, yet it might be detected by his private 
accounts. Niebuhr says that the distinction between so/ve- 
runt and dederunt is, that the former refers to personal 
accounts, and dederunt to impersonal. Probably the differ- 
ence rather is, that the former is payment for work done or 
money owed, while the latter is giving money to enable 
certain portions of the work to be taken in hand. Lastly, 
the system of Double Entry affords the most evident means 
of detecting error or fraud in the case of extensive con- 
cerns. That error or fraud was easily detected in the 
Roman accounts is emphasized by Cicero both in the pas- 
sage before us and in Cluent. 30. 82. That this would not 
be effected by single entry is strongly insisted on by Nie- 
buhr, and Niebuhr ought to have known, as he was en- 
gaged during the best years of his life, from 24 to 33 (1800 
to 1809), in high financial positions, being made in the 
latter year Director of the National Debt and of the Mint; 
and he did not publish the Fon/ezus till 1820. 


L. C. PURSER. 
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THE ‘SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS’, 


S I have been favoured by Professor Tyrrell and 
Mr. Beare with copies of their notices of my recent 
book in this number, I take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging gratefully both these, and the notice by Professor 
Tyrrell in the C/asszcal Review. If I add a few controver- 
sial remarks, it is not so much for the purpose of de- 
fending my former opinions, as to show that I have studied 
their criticisms. I shall deal chiefly with the paper of 
Mr. Beare, as that of Professor Tyrrell on ‘Translation’ 
offers nothing for me to dispute, and the other may not 
be before the present reader. 

On Sept. 100, warayog ovx évde Sopdc, I called the text 
impossible, on the ground that ‘ zo¢ one is no synonym for 
many’. To this Mr. Beare and Professor Tyrrell naturally 
demur, and the fact is, that in trying to be brief I have 
made myself unintelligible. What I should have said 
was, that ‘ ot one is a proper substitute for many only 
under certain conditions, which this passage does not 
fulfil’. The convenience of a label, such as ‘litotes’, 
should not blind us to the fact that no two phrases are for 
literary purposes exactly equivalent, so as to be ‘sub- 
stituted’, like terms in Algebra. Take these three sen- 
tences: (1) The Austrians are a people of many languages ; 
(2) London Bridge is a bridge of many arches; (3) The 
harp is an instrument of many strings. Now introduce 
‘litotes’ (of which we have two forms, mot one and more 
than one, both represented in Greek and Latin by ovy cic, 
non unus) thus: (1) The Austrians are a people not of one 
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language; (2) London Bridge is a bridge not of one arch; 
(3) The harp is an instrument not of one string. It is 
obvious that, of these second forms, (1) is perfectly natural 
and expresses the point better than the alternative; (2) is 
quite possible, but would be appropriate only in special 
circumstances, as if, in a comparison of famous bridges, 
that of London were contrasted with the Rialto; while (3) 
is absurd and could hardly be used under any circum- 
stances. And the reason is also obvious: it is that che case 
excluded by the negative (the ‘one language’, ‘ one arch’, and 
‘one string’) ts in the three examples respectively—(1) regular; 
(2) familiar, but not regular; (3) practically unknown. 
Most peoples have one language; some bridges have one 
arch, and some more; no instrument (practically) has only 
one string. I submit that in Greek and Latin this natural 
condition holds good, and that ovy tic, wom unus are not 
employed, unless in the circumstances ¢he fact of plurality 
or variety ts to be emphasized, and unity or uniformity 
would be a probable, or at the least a natural case. Thus, 
consul non unius anni means ‘a consul not /zke other con- 
suls, merely for a year’. In cuzus supplicio non debutt una 
parari simza, &c., the point is that ove punishment, though 
the severest known, would not be enough (cf. /evzs una 
mors est virginum culpae). So again, it is good sense to say 
non unus tibt rivalis dictabitur haeres, or aique recens linum 
ostendit non una cicatrix, or evdaimovijser 0 ovy tv adXa pvoia, 
because ove such rival, or ove such scar, would have been 
more than enough, and most people have to be content 
with ove happiness. So in Eur. Suppi. 94, odx tva puduov 
kakwv éxuveac, the speaker wishes to emphasize ‘the varzous 
disorder’ of the suppliants’ grief, which variety he pro- 
ceeds to describe in detail, and to contrast by implication 
with the regular decencies of common ceremony (note the 
words werAwpar’ ov Oewpixa). So again, in Eur. Cycl. 514, 


arepavwy © ov ula xpola mépi dv Koara ray’ touAnoe, the use 
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of ov pla is essential to the point; the Cyclops, flushed with 
wine, has already a garland on his brow; and when the 
Chorus say that ‘soon there will meet there wreaths not of 
one hue’, z.¢. ‘of contrasted hues’, it is a sinister allusion, 
as the context shows, to his impending punishment by the 
fiery stake. So again, a great majority in debate may 
well be called ov pia Ynpoc, because a bare majority of one 
vote would have been sufficient, and the greater superiority 
is a subject for special exultation. Now I meant to point 
out that in marayog ovx Evdg dopdc there is not this sort of 
justification for the ‘litotes’; and I have not noticed, nor 
should expect to find, any other like example. Who 
would have supposed that the combatants had but one 
spear, or that, if any clashing was audible, the clashing of 
one spear only would be heard? And what therefore is 
the point of saying that the sound heard is ‘ not of one 
spear’, or ‘of more than one spear’, or ‘of differing 
spears’, or even, though I should not think this a legiti- 
mate rendering, ‘of many spears’? I am quite ready to 
believe that there is some point not yet discovered; but I 
could not find it, and have taken refuge in ov xevdg as an 
interim expedient. But in any case I am to blame for 
obscurity. 

The other questions raised by Mr. Beare almost all 
relate to passages in which I have seemed to discover in 
the MS. evidence of words or usages not to be found else- 
where. Mr. Beare agrees with me, that there is in general 
nothing surprising in such peculiarities. But it is inevi- 
table that on any particular case there should be tempo- 
rary, and even permanent, difference of opinion. The case 
is ex hypothest without parallel, and it will always be a 
question whether the MS. evidence is strong enough, or 
the approximate parallels near enough, to justify the 
hypothesis. To all Mr. Beare’s objections I should allow 
some weight, except perhaps to one. Mr. Beare objects to 
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o”Sar’ (v. 259), on the ground that the first syllable of the 
Boeotian form ovéwp was short. How is this proved? Of 
course the diphthong itself proves nothing either way: it 
is short in Acyoupde, long in xovua and agovAia. In ovdwo, 
if we follow the analogy of iéwe—and we have no other 
evidence—it was originally doubtful, and where the ictus 
of the verse falls on it, which is the case here, it was dong, 
This quantity is regular in Homer, and could be used even 
by Aristophanes, long after the short v had established 
itself in common speech. I see no reason to think there 
was any difference on this matter between older poetry in 
general and the old Boeotian epic poetry, fromm which 
Aeschylus, if he used ovdwp, must have taken it. With 
the Boeotian pronunciation of the word in the fifth cen- 
tury, whatever it was—for we really do not know— 
Aeschylus, I conceive, had no concern. And it is plain 
that, if the long quantity was possible, it was for an Attic 
poet decidedly preferable to the short ov, a sound un- 
known to Attic lips. On émavdpa¢ (v. 269) Mr. Beare 
remarks that d:dpacxw always contains the notion of ‘ get- 
ting away, making an escape’, or the like. This is true, 
and I overlooked it, mistranslating in consequence. But 
I am rather more disposed than before to think éravdpa¢ 
right; for if ever a man could regard his departure as an 
‘escape’, it is Eteocles returning to the wall after the loss 
of so many precious minutes. Nor should I be alarmed, 
with Professor Tyrrell, for the dignity of the hero. Even 
a tragic king (if the tragedian knows his art) is apt to 
forget punctilio when in desperate haste. However, if 
iravopa¢ does not please, it certainly cannot be proved; 
and ix@éwy (v. 23) is much in the same case: there is no 
cogent objection to ix Oey, and the choice seems to be as 
pure a question of taste as any could be. About éxro¢ 
(v. 251) I fear I am yet wholly impenitent. [I still think 
éxrdg ovo’ ayaAuarwy an impossible phrase, as impossible as 
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its exact equivalent, ‘being out of the statues’. On the 
other hand, I see no reason whatever why ixro¢ should be 
expected to occur more than once in our collection, how- 
ever correct and regular it may have been. All these 
active verbals in -ro¢ are extremely rare; some of them, 
such as euro, unique, and for a good reason. Their am- 
biguity makes them unsuitable for prose; a prose writer is 
content with ydéuevoc. For true archaic language they are 
too subtle. They belong properly to the stage of artificial 
poetry, not yet under the domination of a standard lan- 
guage—the stage of the earlier Athenian dramatists. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, possibly Pindar, and the scanty 
fragments of sixth century poetry—out of these I should 
scarcely look for éxréd¢ (= éyduevoc). How many words, 
perfectly good for these writers, are known to us by single 
specimens; how many hundreds must have wholly dis- 
appeared! As Mr. Beare notices parenthetically the rarity 
of the Jasszve ixroc, it may be observed that it is in much 
the same case as the rest of its class, which are almost all 
uncommon, and out of the narrow circle of the poets occur, 
like ixréc, mostly as technical terms: Anzwréc¢, xautrdc, 
Baréc, mpaxtéc, tperréc, and a crowd of like derivatives 
from common verbs, are little or no better off for examples 
than érdéc. In prose the whole class, from a complication 
of causes, becomes sparse and moribund. In poetry they 
are, relatively to the extent of the field, quite common; 
and, so far as can be judged, all such forms, both passive 
and active, were entirely at the disposal of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. Our very small collection furnishes sometimes 
one example, sometimes two or three; but when the 
figures are so low, the distribution of them is surely mere 
matter of accident. One new play might change the whole 
Statistic. As to vv. 254-5, I agree with Mr. Beare, that the 
matter is not fully cleared up. I am glad that he thinks 
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the scholium worth attention, which it has not hitherto 
received. 

Professor Tyrrell’s remarks in the Classical Review, 
except so far as they coincide with Mr. Beare’s, cannot 
conveniently be discussed in HERMATHENA. But I should 
like just to quote his remark on v. 1002, réOvnxev ovmep 
toic véowg OvycKev caddy, because it well illustrates the 
conditions which govern the sort of cases here considered. 
The scholium informs us that this verse is imitated from 
Homer’s tic olwvdc apiorog anbvecfa wept warpne. I think 
(and Professor Tyrrell, as I understand, does not dissent) 
that this comment requires us to seek another text; and I 
proposed réOvnxev oiorep dpviowg Ovyoxev Kxaddv, ‘he hath 
died with such auguries as make death fair’. Professor 
Tyrrell would be content ‘if we could be sure that doveov, 
in the sense of omen, would not have been as ridiculous to 
an Athenian audience’ as the substitution of aguzlind eye 
for eagle eye. The parallel is most just, and shows the 
doubts which beset a language without living testimony. 
It is impossible to know a przor¢ whether épveov, omen, was 
admissible or not. There is nothing decisive fo or con. 
The question is merely whether the MS. and scholium 
together do not furnish evidence as good as if we had 
actually found dpvéog in the text. I am disposed to think 
that they do. 

The question of strophic correspondence and others 
suggested by Professor Tyrrell are too large to open now, 
but there will be other opportunities hereafter. It only 
remains to express once more my sincere thanks for the 
highly encouraging appreciation which I have found in 
Dublin. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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MISCELLANEA CRITICA. 
ZESCHYLUS—Ffersae, 164. 


Kai pe xapdiav duioce ppovtis’ és 8 tas épa 
Midov ovdapads éuavras oto’ ddeiuavtos, pidror, 
My péyas tAOdTOs Kovicas ovdas avtpéyy Todi 
"OdBov bv Aapetos hpev ovk dvev Oedv twos. 


HE third line is unintelligible as it stands. Heimsoeth 

has proposed to read daiuwv for zAovrog; he is, I thinks 

on the right track, but daiuwy is objectionable, for two rea- 
sons—first, it does not account for the corruption ; secondly, 
there is not the antithesis between éafuwy and @edv ric, 
which, I conjecture, the true reading affords. I surmise 
that the line began ji} TIFAC METAC: that yiyag¢ fell out 
before néyac; that wAovrog was stuffed in to complete the 
verse. Now we have the proper antithesis between the 
gods and their natural enemy the giants: ‘Lest some 
huge giant, having come in hot haste, overturn to earth 
with his foot the wealth which Darius raised for us with 
the help of the gods.’ I quite agree with Mr. Tyrrell that 
aidac goes with avrpify, ‘dash to earth,’ and not with 


koviaac. Cf. yiyac peiQwv, Theb. 411; pweyadoug re yiyavrag 
Hesiod. 


Eumenides, 272. 


"Eyw dda Geis ev Kaxots ériorapat 

moAAovs Kabappors, Kai A€yewv Grou Sixy 
7~ x € , . 2 ‘ aA , 

ovyav O dpoiws év 8 rQde mpaypare 

duveiv érdxOnv mpds vodpod didackddov' 
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Bpite: yap alya xai papaiverat xepos 
pntpoxrovov placa 5 exrdutov wédet. 
motaiviov yap ov mpos éoria Geod 
PotBov xabappots 7AGOn xotpoxrovors. 


Ka@apyoi¢ in the second verse is devoid of meaning 
here, and seems to have come from xa@apyoi¢ in the last 
verse. It seems to me that Orestes intends to express this 
idea: ‘I am acquainted with many lines of conduct.’ 
Being ‘ pauper et exsul,’ he stoops to everyday language, 
and may have even condescended to a colloquialism, to 
express this idea. Now I thought of reading xoOdpvove. 
‘Many styles of boot’ would be a suitable proverb, pro- 
vided that we could bring forward any evidence that such 
a proverb existed. Well, in Plautus, Z77wc. iv. 2, 51, we 
find something very like what I was long in search of— 


(O) nihili me! perdidi omne quod fuit, fio impudens, 
Nec mihi adest tantillum pensi iam quos capiam calceos. 


quos capiam calceos seems to be proverbial: ‘ what sort of 
boots I shall take to,’ z.¢. what kind of life I shall take to. 
And so in Aristoph., Av. 994, the question is asked: ri¢ 
6 xoPopvog rig Gov; ‘what is the shape, the pattern of the 
journey ?’ where, however, Mr. Blaydes would read ri¢ rol! 


oupuic Tig ddo0 ; 


EURIPIDES—elena, 302. 
opixpos 8 6 xaipos apt’ amadAdgar Biov. 


So the MSS. xpar’, Nauck, from C. Keil. Read odpx’. 


Lb. 441. 
Menelaus, on his approach to the palace, is soundly 
rated by an old serving woman. He replies: 
& ypaia tatra tatr’ ern Kados A€yets. 
éLeoru meioopat yap’ GAN’ aves Adyov. 
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I write : 

& ypata rabra tadr’ ern xdddus déyew 

éeort.! 
‘You might say these same words in another way,’ 2.¢. you 
might tell me to go away with more politeness and 
gentleness. révov should be read for Aoyov. 


Helena, 510. 


xaxav 5¢ 0 iypiv éoyarov rots dOAtous 
enemas 

GAXous Tupavvous a’rov ovra Baciréa 

Biov rpocatreiv" 


re, of course, is wrong in the first line, and jyiv is out 
of place, the reflexion being general. I read: 


xaxav 5¢ Onpwv éxxaros Tots dOAtows, K.7.A. 


Juvenal’s ultimus aerumnae cumulus (Sat. 3) is a literal 
equivalent of xaxwv Onudyv toyxaroc. 


Lb. 775. 
> 4 A a >. , , 
éviavavov mpos Totow év Tpoia déxa 
” a e 4 ‘ 2: a 
erect SupAOov Era mepidpomas érav. 


émavorov is corrupt. Nauck reads vavo@Aotuevog from 
M. Schmidt. Why not év vavow jv? The plural is defen- 
sible. Perhaps évadtog dv. 


Lb. 974. 
} tHVS dvayKacdv ye pi) etoeBots tratpds 
kpecioow paveicay Tay.’ drodotvat A€xy. 
Nauck reads jjoow for xptioow, suggesting also yéipw, 
and azro\X\iva for arodovva. For the latter word mpo- 
diddvae should be read, the usual word .in such cases. 


' So, I now see, Madvig, save that he gives mpdws for xadds.—Adyv. 1, 237. 
VOL. VI. R 
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kpsioow I regard as sound, but suggest gaviva for paveicay, 
which arose from a misapprehension of the construction, 
which is this: ‘Do not allow her to turn out Jdetter ai 
betraying my bride than her pious father was.’ Cf. Ar. 
Ach, 232: vuvi 8 xpeirrwy tori cov Xapiwadne BadiZav. 


Helena, 1200. 
@EOK. jxeu yap doris kai rad’ dyyéAAer cady ; 


Nauck proposes ayyeAci. He appears to me to mis- 
understand the construction, which is 720¢ ijxee yap dette rad 
ayyéAAa, ‘Is a man come who announces,’ but ice yap, 
datic [éott] Kai, «.7.A.: Is he come, whoever he is (the 
survivor referred to by Helen), and does he bring clear 
tidings of this?’ 

Lb, 1271. 
ws pi wadw yy Avpar’ éxBadAy wAvduv. 
Read @ipar’. 
Lb. 1286, 


MeveAews 5° éxeu OT MOV 


> nw , a e ‘ , 
Kovk dv dvvacto Chv 6 kar@avav moots. 


Nauck, I think, on good grounds, suspects dae, the 
sentiment being general. L. Dindorf gave awa&; Heim- 
soeth wadkw. I read: 


koux dv Suvaito fav 6 KarOavwv* oder ; 


Lb, 1421. 
@EOK. 7a tov Oavovrwr ovd€év, GAN’ dAAws movos. 


EA. cori Te kdxet KavOGd dv éyw Aéyw. 


By reading dv tya ’Aéyw (¢.e. adéyw) sense may be easily 
restored. ‘Both there (among the dead) and here I have 
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something to care for.” Theoclymenus understands év@ace 
to refer to himself. In Helen’s mind it refers to Mene- 


laus. 
Helena, 1535. 


6 8@ rAdrnv Kabicraro 


Tapadv TE xEtpi. 
Perhaps éxpue. 
Ib. 1590. 


d6A\tos % vavKAnpia, 
madw mréwpev’ agiav Kédeve ov, 


ov 5 orpéd’ oar’. 


I read avriav. The boatswain is ordered to give the 
signal to reverse the course of the vessel: with avriav 
understand ééév. Nautical language is always extremely 
elliptical, metaphorical, and technical. 


Lb. 1597. 


ovk el 6 peév tis AoiaOov apetrar ddpu 


6 de uy’ déas ; 


For the corrupt Aoicfov we should clearly restore some 
first aorist participle: @pava0év, xkXacBév, or OAacbiv. The 
Egyptians are bid to arm themselves with broken planks, 
and pieces of the rowing benches. Dr. Maguire proposes 


ox.obéy. 
Herc. Fur., 257. 
doris od Kadpetos dv 


dpxet KakioTos Tov véwy erydvs dv. 


| enone ee 


Read irnAvdwv. 
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Herc. Fur., 936. 


marep Ti Ovw mpiv Kraveiv Eipvobéa 
Kabdpovov rip, kai movous Surdods exw 
2¢% a ‘4 > 6 , 6 tO . 
dv pds poe xetpos ed Oécbar rade ; 


Hercules, going mad after killing Lycus, utters these 
words. He wildly proposes to go to Mycenae from 
Thebes, and to kill Eurystheus at once, so as to save 
himself having to purify his hands of bloodshed /wice. 
I do not see either the meaning or the construction of 
juacg xetpdc, and would read i&dv placua yepdg eb Dicba 
réde, ‘when I can put this blood-stained hand to a good 
use,’ viz., the slaying of Eurystheus, no purification being 

“necessary before another deed of blood. 


Lb. 1351. 


Hercules, on reflexion, gives up the idea of suicide as 
the act of acoward. He says: 


a a ‘ @ > eus 
Tails Tuuopais yap ooris ovx Vplorarat 
ovd dvdpos av Sival’ iroorrivar Bédos. 
> , 4 ° > > > /, 
éykaprepyocw Odvarov’ elus & eis mod. 


Oavarov is clearly a wilful correction of the copyist for 
Biorov. The copyist did not see that the sense was the 
paradox, ‘I will manfully bear /zfe,’ and calling to mind 
And. 262, tyxapreptic 8 Oavarov, where the sense is quite 
different, the question ‘do you then brave death?’ being 
perfectly in place, when addressed to Andromache, who 
had defied death—the copyist, I say, changed Biorov, which 
he did not understand, to @avarov, which he did not under- 
stand either, but which seemed to him the right word 
after éyxaprepsic. Madvig’s éyxaprepjowv, accepted by 
Nauck is, in my opinion, very unhappy. 
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Cyclops, 95. 
wobev mapeor Suxedov Airvaiov mayor. 


The double proper name is awkward, and one is pro- 
bably corrupt. Either change Xuxeddv to orupddv, or 
c\evdv, OF oxdmeXov (reading Airvaiov mayov), or change 


Airvaiov to aimevov. 
Lb. 343. 


a ‘ a , / 4 ‘a , 
mip Kai matpaov Tévde AEByra y' bs Léras 
onv cdpxa Sveddpyrov aupege Kadas. 


I would write Svepdpnrov. Ulysses is to be boiled into 
soup. Like J. Bagstock, he was ‘tough,’ as well as ‘ devil- 
ish sly.’ As to the first line, the change of rovde to rode 
should be accepted, but y’ should be retained. This ex- 
planatory ye is quite common, especially when something 
unexpected is mentioned. aupifa for aupéEa is due to 
Nauck. 


Electra, 687. 


, , > > a ~ , aA / 
moe ; TL 8 QuTy) wou peédeuv doxets, TEKVOV 5 


HA. Nai xai daxpioe y’ dgiwn éudv roKwv. 


Read a&iwc. Clytaemnestra’s tears would be as false 
as Electra’s travail. 


Andromache, 346. 
av 8 éxdidovs 
GAAw ri A€~eus ; TOTEpov ws Kakdv TécLV 
pevye: Td tavrys THppov ; adAG Wevoerar. 


Porson tried to cure this violation of the pause by writ- 
ing &fedcera. But this is as wanting in sense as Weboea. 
I write G\Aa medoerat, ‘he will find out a very different 
story to be the true one’: or aAda mevdoerat, ‘but he will 
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inquire into the matter’ (zmp/yzmg, and will find out that 
your reason is a false one). 


Andromache, 746. 
Hyovd réxvov poe Sedp’ tx’ dyxdAats orabeis 
out’ & rdAava. 

‘Why is the boy bid lead the way? Besides, jyoi 
does not suit orafeic, which denotes rest. I propose 
cipyov, ‘shelter yourself.’ 

Lb. 962. 

eit’ avrovd pevets 
cit’ expoBybeio’ aixpadrwridos Pohw 
yevaikds oikwy TOVS drndddx Oar Oédes. 

Read ¢ire rronOcio’. 

Lb. 990. 


GAN Gs Taxuora TOVdE p’ Exrempov Sduwv 
pn P07 pe tpoeBas Sapa Kai wordy roars. 


porwv is otiose after mpooBac Saiua. The true reading 
is pw tdAwv. 
Lb. 1065. 
IIH. xpurros xatacras 7) kar’ Op’ eAOdv waxy ; 
XO. dyvois év iepots Aogiov AcAdayv peéra. 
I have not noticed ayvov joined to isodv elsewhere. 
Perhaps ayyoic, ‘amid the sacred rocks of Loxias’: or 


aovrate. 


ARISTOPHANES—Ranae, 19. 


aA , ET , e ’ 
& mpirxaxodaipwr dp’ 6 tpdxnAos obroci 
Ott OAiBerar pév, 7d S& yéAovov ovK épel. 


I suggest dre. This use of dre is quite idiomatic. No 
doubt Sr is, in many instances, substituted for dre by the 
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scribes, as here. But Ach. 400 could not be altered, and 
is exactly parallel: & rpiopaxap’ Evpimidn bf 6 Sovdog 
ovrwat copwe vmoxpivera. Ore is not elided. Quom is so 
regularly used by Plautus, z.¢. after congratulations or 


self-felicitations, or the reverse, on a state of facts actually 
existing. 







Ranae, 269. 






XA. & rave, rave, rapaBadod ro wri. 






éxBaw’ dmrodous Tov vavAov. 





I suggest rw kpwrly. xpwmov was a rare word for a 
bill-hook. I suggest that it also meant a doat-hook, which 
is what is wanted here. 








Tb. 465. 


AI. & Bdedupé xavaicyvvre kai ToApnpée od 
kal pape Kal mappiape Kal p.apwrare 
ds Tov Kiv’ Hav eeAdoas Tov KepBepov 


ampéas dyxwv Kdrodpas @xov AaBav 







dv ey ’pvAarrov. 









A line has, I think, fallen out here after the fourth 
verse, referring to Theseus. /Eacus did not guard Cer- 
berus. Hercules not only stole Cerberus, but took away 
with him Theseus, whom Atacus was guarding, to the 
upper regions. 









Tb. 1208. 






AISXYAO3. 







GAN’ obv éyd pev és 7d Kaddv éx Tod Kadod 
» ¥f) 7. ‘ 4 Ss % , 
qveyKov av’ iva py Tov airov Ppvvixw 
Aetpova Movody iepov dpOeinv dpérwv’ 

= , 2 , x , , 
otros 8 dro mavrwv pev peper ropvidiwv, 
oKodiwy MeAnrtov, Kapixav atAnudrev 







Opyvev, xopeiwv. 






No passage seems to have given Mr. Blaydes more 
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trouble than this, as his long and exhaustive note shows, 
The fourth verse has two blemishes : first, név has no place 
here, and is rightly obliged by Blaydes; secondly, zop- 
vidiwy is against the usual quantity of the word. I accept 
Mr. Blaydes’s wopveadtwv, ‘lupanaria.’ There remains piv, 
Now it seems to me that the true reading is péd, ‘honey,’ 
and that this is a corruption which has descended from 
uncial MSS., for MEN and MEAI were in uncials practically 
the same. The mention of the meadow, in the third line, 
naturally leads up to the simile of a bee (cf. Hippol. 77: 
périooa Asmwv’ ijpivov oépxerac), and this seems to me to be 
clearly pointed out by the use of awd ravrwv: cf. Herc. 
Fur., 487. 
mas av ws EovOorrepos 

peduooa cuveveyKoww’ av ex TavTwv yoous ; 


and Isocr. ad Dem. Fin.: Ti pédtooav bpouev 2p’ Gravra piv 
ta BAaoripata KaliZavoveay ap’ ixaorov C2 ra xproma Aau- 
Bavoveay: ‘This man gathers honey from every—brothel,’ 
a strong mapa mpocdokiav. 


PLAUTUS—fersaé, 94. 


A. Collyrae facite ut madeant et coliphia, 
Ne mihi incocta detis. 2. Rem loquitur meram. 


The hiatus after mzhz is illegitimate. 
should read zzcohaéa, ‘ half-done.’ 


Perhaps we 


Lb. 358. 


S. Meo modo istuc potius fiet quam tuo. 
Fiat. Quae haec res sunt? V. Cogita hoc verbum, pater, 
Erus si minatus est malum servo suo, 

Tametsi id futurum non est, ubi captum est flagrum, 

Dum tunicas ponit, quanta afficitur miseria. 
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Read in the second line: Afat! Quae haec res sunt ? 
The girl evidently begins to weep, exciting her father’s 
indignation. ‘Aha! What’s all this?’ 


Persae, 651. 


Virgo. Jam hoc tibi dico; actutum ecastor meus pater 
ubi me sciet 
Venivisse huc, aderit et me abs te redimet. 


Certainly not vedimet. The leno would like nothing 
better. Read repetet. 


Rudens, 298. 
Post id piscatum hamatilem et saxatilem adgredimur. 


If saxatilem is co-ordinate with hamatilem, it should 
mean fishing with a certain implement. Hence, Ussing 
says it means fishing with hooks of stone, which is absurd. 
Perhaps maxatzlem, ‘ with lobster-pots,’ ‘creels,’ a common 
form of fishing in old times, may be right. maxa is con- 
sidered by some as good a form as massa. But I doubt 
whether saxatilem 7s co-ordinate with hamatilem, and 
whether the ordinary interpretation, ‘ fishing from rocks,’ 
is not right. 

Lb. 315. 
Tortis superciliis contracta fronte fraudulentum. 


A spondee in fourth foot. Read coacta [Densissima 
tuga Cogi/ur in frontem: Juv. X. | 


Lb. 383. 
A similar blemish to the last. 


A. Sed duce me ad illam ubi est. 2. I sane in Veneris 
fanum huc intro. 


Read Palaestram for tl/am, and strike out Venerts. 
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Rudens, 556. 
A. Nempe puellae? 2. Nempe molestus es. Vise si habet. 


Add zfse after vise, not zntro. 


Lb. 1368. 


Cedo quicum habeam iudicem, 
Ni dolo malo instipulatus sis nive etiam dum siem 
Quinque et viginti annos natus. 


The sense requires szve for uzve. 


Stichus, 538. 


Apud nos eccillam festinat cum sorore uxor tua. 


Festinatio was the part of the slaves, see 676: at any 
rate, it was not part of a guest’s business to ‘ bustle about.’ 
Now Panegyris had given orders to get ready a thanks- 
giving sacrifice for her husband’s return (397), and had 
invited her sister. Hence, Jerhaps, we should read festevat; 
Gloss. Labb. /estzvo, toprafw. 


Ib. 549. 


Ego tibi meam filiam, bene quicum cubitares dedi. 
Read done = & péde', ‘my good fellow.’ 


Lb. 669. 


Volo eluamus hodie peregrina omnia. 
Relinque: Athenas nunc colamus: sequere me. 


In the absence of anything tolerable, I suggest— 


Nolo elluemus hodie. Peregrina omnia 
Relinque. Athenas nunc colamus. Sequere me. 


1 Ts this wéAe a relic of the root me/, which is found in melior ? 
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helluor would, in Plautus, naturally be helluo. helluemus 
would be written e//wemus, or eluemus corrupted to eluamus.' 
The sense would be: ‘I vote we don’t make beasts of our- 
selves. Away with all foreign fashions (perhaps Roman 
gluttony included). Neat Attic fare for us to-day!’ 


Truculentus, 746. 
Unum aibas: tria dixti verba atque mendacia. 


Sense and metre demand a/que adeo, ‘and three lies, 
what’s more.’ 


Lb. 989. 


Par pari respondet. Verum nunc saltem si amas. 
Dan tu mihi de tuis deliciis si quicquid pausillulum ? 


Read alterum after saltem, and in the second line suave 
quid for si guicguid: ‘Though you love some one else, yet 
keep a tiny little drop of sweetness for me.’ 


CICERO—ad Fam. Il. 1. 1. 


Idque me, quoniam tu ita vis, puto non invita Minerva esse 
facturum: quam quidem ego, si fote de tuis sumpsero, non solum 
TlaAAdda sed etiam ’Armiada nominabo. 


Mr. Tyrrell apparently gives up the attempt to find 
where the joke likes here. May I suggest that Cicero may 
have perpetrated a pun somewhat worse, if possible, than 
' those usual with him, and wrote amaéa, with a play on the 
name Appius? This would not be worse than Varro’s play 
on apfes and Afpprus. 


} The ass. of Catullus 29, 15, give e//uatus est and eluatus est. 
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HORACE—Savé. I. 2 25. 


Maltinus tunicis demissis ambulat: est qui 
Inguen ad obscenum subductis usque facetus : 
Pastillos Rufillus olet Gargonius hircum. 


If facetus is sound, it must be joined with Rufillus, as 
Peerlkamp has proposed. Facetus, besides ‘funny,’ meant, 
I know, ‘smart,’ ‘clever,’ ‘elegant’; and there is nothing 
of this sort shown by wearing the tunic as here described, 
But again, /ace¢us cannot be joined with Rufillus in a good 
sense; for Horace himself calls Rufillus zweftus, quoting 
this verse of his own, Sat. 4. I read:— 


Maltinus tunicis demissis ambulat: est qui 
Inguen ad obscenum subductis usque VAGETUR. 


I require a verb to follow es¢ guz—a verb which will 


contrast with ambulet, as much as a negligé style of dress 
did with that of Maltinus. Vagor is this word; for vagor 
is used of ‘strolling,’ while ambulo is used of ‘strutting.’ 
Cf. Epod. 4, 5: Licet superbus ambules pecunia, with Mart. 
9-32. 1: Hanc volo quae facilis quae palliolata vagatur. 
There is not much difference between vagefur and facetus 
‘n either uncials or cursives. 


JUVENAL, VIII. 237. 


Hic novus Arpinas ignobilis et modo Romae 
Municipalis eques galeatum ponit ubique 
Praesidium attonitis et in omni... te laborat. 


It is uncertain what word followed omuz in P, the first 
three! letters being erased. J/on/e is the usual reading; 


1 So Jahn. According to Buecheler, the whole word is erased in P. 
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parte has less authority. I suggest 2 omnia mente laborat, 
‘he plans to meet every emergency.’ Cf. Cicero ad 
Fam. ll. 8. 2: ‘ad omnia quae providenda sunt in re- 
publica et animo et consilio paratum. Another sugges- 
tion might well be made—zz omni Marte. Monte is 
certainly wrong, and came from monte solebat, six lines 
further on. 


A. PALMER. 


June 1, 1887. 


CORRIGENDA 
FoR MR. PALMER’S PAPER, ‘ MISCELLANEA CRITICA.’ 


I find that I have been anticipated in my emendation of Helena, 302 (adpx’) 
by Paley), and of Helena, 1590 (avriav), by W. G. Clark. 


’ 
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NOTE. 


N a note on the words Xonoropaia ypauparn) in HER. 
MATHENA, vol. v., p. 254, I raised a question as to the 
authorship of that treatise which I had not then the means 
of answering. Valesius (Henri de Valois) asserts, in a 
preface quoted by Gaisford in his ‘ Hepheestion,’ that 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (flor. cz7c. A.D. 200) refers to the 
testimony of Proclus, in his ‘Chrestomathia,’ and thence 
draws the conclusion that it could not have been written 
by Proclus Diadochus. By the kind help of Mr. Garnett 
of the British Museum, I am now able to show that the 
statement of Valesius was inaccurate. He writes thus:— 


‘Quod vero Suidas ypappatixjs Xpynorouadeias libros eidem 
Proclo philosopho tribuit, in eo, mea quidem sententia, graviter 
labitur. Sunt enim tu libri alterius Procli longe antiquioris, ut 
didici ex Commentariis Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis 
Eleuchos. Hic enim non procul ab initio illius Commentarii 
utitur testimonio Athenoei Grammatici et Procli in Chrestoma- 
thia,’... &c.—(H. Valesii, lib. v., p. 168. Amstelodami: 1740). 


Alexander, however, speaks of a totally different work 
of Proclus—an ‘ Enumeration of the Festivals’ :— 


aorep 'AOnvaios ev rH Seurvoroguory, Kai [pdxdos év TH TaV 
€optav arapiOunoe eipyxace. 
—Alex. Aphrodis: Edit. Ald. fol. 4, line 16; and see 
Translation, Venetiis: 1541. Brit. Mus. (519 k. 13). 


My conjecture, therefore, as to the authorship of the 
haxameters, of which I presented fragments to the readers 
of HERMATHENA, has not been proved to be altogether 
groundless, as would have been the case if the statement 
of Valesius had been correct. 


C. LIMERICK. 





ON OGAM INSCRIPTIONS. 


N two previous articles,’ I have endeavoured to put 
| before the readers of HERMATHENA views which my 
studies have led me to form with respect to the Ogam 
character. In the first, I gave an account of the Beth- 
luisnin itself, the forms, powers, and names of the cha- 
racters, as they are presented to us in the Treatise on 
Ogams and the Uraicept, two very ancient Irish manu- 
script authorities ; and I expressed the opinion that the 
Bethluisnin was a cipher founded on the Roman alphabet, 
and closely related to the Tree Runes. In the second, 
receiving important help from Professor O’Curry, I 
brought together all or nearly all the passages in our 
ancient Irish documents, in which I had found references 
to the use of the Ogam character, and I showed that our 
native authors unanimously agreed in regarding it as a 
cryptic mode of writing, intended to be understood only by 
the initiated. This assertion of mine as to the nature of 
the Ogam has been contradicted, but my authorities have 
not been impugned. And no contrary testimonies of the 
same kind have been adduced. 

But I have stated that our conclusions as to the origin 
and use of the Ogam character must rest not only on the 
statements and reasonings of the writers who have treated 
of it, but chiefly upon the evidence of the numerous monu- 
ments which exhibit inscriptions in this character. To 
the discussion of this, the most interesting, and the most 


1 Vol. ii, p. 443, and vol. iii. p. 208. 
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difficult, part of the inquiry, I now offer a contribution, 
necessarily brief, but bringing into view two topics, the 
consideration of which will help towards the establish. 
ment of more general conclusions. I propose to notice, 
in the first instance, some inscriptions, which furnish 
proofs more or less complete that the persons who made 
them were acquainted with Latin. And I shall also offer 
readings and explanations of several inscriptions, presen- 
ting names which I can identify as those of persons of 
whom we have records in our most ancient and trust- 
worthy manuscripts. 





Some Ogams contain a Latin element, which could not 
be ignored except by those who felt that the admission 
of its presence would be fatal to their theories as to the 
nature and date of such inscriptions. 

There is, for instance, in the townland of Kinard East’, 
county of Kerry, in a!regular cemetery, and near the ruins 
of a church, an Ogam monument exhibiting the name 


MARIANI. 





It is perfectly well preserved. Not a letter has been lost 
or injured. MARIANUS is the Latinized form of three 
Irish names—JMaelmutre, Maelbrighde, and Mutredach. 
The first of these is presented to us in connection with 
an interesting event, the removal of the bodies of Brian 
Boroimhe and his son to Armagh after the battle of 
Clontarf, A.D. 1014— 








‘Maelmurius, sive Marianus, filius Eochadii, comorbanus_. 
S. Patricii, et alii multi seniores cum sacris reliquiis profecti 
sunt ad Monasterium Surdense S. Columba (Swords); et inde 
Ardmacham asportarunt corpus Briani regis Hibernie, corpus 


1 Ordnance Survey, sheet 53. 
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Murchadi ejus filii, caput Conangi, ct caput Mothlani. Mael- 
murius vero et clerus assistens cum magno honore et solemnitate 
custodiebant hc corpora, donec ea postea Ardmachz honorifice 


sepeliverunt.”! 

Maelmuire O’Gormain, Abbot of Louth, author of a 
metrical ‘Martyrology,’ written about A.D. 1167, has 
been better known as Marianus Gormanus. His bap- 
tismal name Maelmuire, meaning ‘the tonsured servant 
of Mary,’ was supposed to be correctly represented by 
Marianus. But Marianus was frequently, and perhaps 
more frequently, used to represent the Irish name Mael- 
brighde. Of this use, a single example will suffice. Mael- 
brighde was the Irish name of the chronicler Marianus 
Scotus (+ c77c. A.D. 1083), who was zzclusus in the Monas- 
tery of S. Martin, at Mayence.* As S. Bridget was the 
Mary of the Irish,’ the same Latinized form answered for 
both names. They seem to have been commonly in use 
in Ireland between the ninth and eleventh centuries. 
That Marianus was also the Latinized form of Muire- 
dach is proved by an entry made in his own hand- 
writing by another Marianus Scotus, who was Abbot of 
Ratisbon.* 

On this monument is inscribed a cross of a peculiar 
form—a Greek cross, inclosed in a square, the sides of 
which are parallel to its members. The whole square is 
thus divided into four smaller squares, of which the two 
upper ones have crosslets similarly inclosed in them. 
But examples of crosses in which the same principle of 
design has been developed are to be found elsewhere. 
We have several instances in Petrie’s ‘ Christian Inscrip- 
tions in the Irish Language’; and Mr. Wakeman’s Memoir 
on Inishmurray supplies others.’ 


"Colgan, Zrias, p. 298. 8 Colgan, Zrias, pp. 606 and 622. 

*Zeuss, Gram, Celt, pp. xvii. and 4 Reeves, Pruc. R./. A., vol. vii. p. 290. 
XAVili. » Jour. R. HA. A. 1, No. 67. 

VOL. VI. Ss 
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Mr. Brash thinks that this was not a cross at all, but 
a map of the territory owned by the person commemo- 
rated; and Sir Samuel Ferguson calls it an alphabetical 
diagram, finding in it what with some straining may be 
regarded as the Ogam characters standing for the letters 
in MARIANI. 

There is a smaller cross on this stone, which Mr. Brash 
regards as recent. The supposition that any cross on an 
Ogam monument was contemporaneous with the inscrip- 
tion was inconsistent with the views which he held. He 
maintained, that ‘facts dispose of the Christian uses of the 
Ogam ; in truth,’ he says, ‘I have been much surprised 
that in the early days of Christianity in Ireland it does 
not appear to have been made use of: I have always 
been prepared for meeting with some Christian memorial 
inscribed in that character, but none such has hitherto 
turned up.' 

~ As might be expected, Mr. Brash has endeavoured to 
evade the obvious consequences which would have resulted 
had he assented to my interpretation of this inscription. 
Accepting the letters, which are indubitable, he divides 
them into two words—MA RIANI, which he translates as 
‘the field plain’ or ‘ land of Rian’; and he represents the 
cross as being a ‘regular map or ground plot, showing the 
subdivisions of some tract of land.’ 

It may seem a waste of time to criticise an explanation 
so absurd; but it may be done in a few lines. MA might 
indeed, in Welsh, have had the meaning of Campus or 
Locus, though not, I suspect, in very old Welsh ;* but it 


a RS SE oS — a 2 as <tc 
STS SS SS: . ~ a ‘SESS Spe aes . 


' Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the the Welsh word had originally aG in 
Gaedhil—Brash, p. 113. its formation, appears to be demon- 
2 In compound Welsh words the final _ strated by passages referred to by Mr. 
ma is regarded by Zeuss as signifying Skene, who compares Jfocetauc in the 
locus, and he treats the word maes Chronicle of 977, A/agdawe in the Brut 
(= mages) as signifying campus. That y Saeson, and Maesydawe in the Brut 
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could not have represented the Irish magh or the Latinized 
magus (found in Noviomagus, Rotomagus, Juliomagus, &c.), 
which could not have dispensed with the G at any time 
when the Ogam character was in use. But further, Mr. 
Brash, regarding the monument as a terminus, translates 
MA as meaning a plain, field, or piece of land. Magh 
really means a plain, and was translated by the Latin 
campus or planttzes. 

And now as to RIANI. It is true that Ryan was and 
isa common name in Ireland. But the names of the pre- 
decessors of the modern Ryans and O’Ryans, lords of Idrone 
in the county of Carlow, were spelt witha G. Only ina 
modern MS. could RIAIN stand for RIAGAIN. The reader 
will probably agree with me in thinking that MARIANI 
is the genitive of MARIANVS, having in it the elements 
both of Latinity and Christianity unmistakably presented, 
even if they were not attested by the accompanying sign 
of the Cross. 


Let us now consider an inscription found at Burntfort, 
near Mallow, in the county of Cork.' It is well preserved, 
and presents the name SAGITTARI. We may be in doubt 
whether this was a proper name, or a common noun 
meaning an archer. But it is not easy to shut our eyes 
to the fact that it is Latin. It may have been a proper 
name; for we learn from Gregory of Tours that it was 
borne by a bishop who lived in the sixth century. And it 
would be conceivable that he came to Ireland as an out- 
law, or a penitent after the commission of many and great 
crimes, if the historian had not told us that he died by a 


y Tywysogion, specified as the place _ parish of Strathblane, Stirlingshire. In 
where, in both the Welsh and Irish old charters it is spelt J/agadavac.— 
Annals, a great battle is recorded to Skene, Ancient Bovks of Wales, vol. is 
have been fought. ‘Ihe place, he pp. 104 and 180. 

Says, was, no doubt, Mugdock, in the 1 Ordnance Survey, sheet 42. 


$2 
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violent death in France.' SAGITTARIUS, if it be a proper 
name, is a rare one. If it be the Latinized form of a Celtic 
name, I have not ascertained what that name could have 
been. But there were archers in Ireland at least in the 
middle ages, if not in the remote times in which the 
advocates of the Pagan theory of Ogam writing would 
place the Sagittarius named in this inscription. 

Professor O’Curry, in his Lectures on the Manners and 
Customs of the Anctent Irish, states that there is no allu- 
sion whatever in our more ancient historical and romantic 
Tracts to bows and arrows, and adds, what he says is 
more remarkable and more important [if, indeed, it could 
be established], that there are no specimens of arrow-heads 
found among the other stone and metal weapons which 
have come down from the ancient times, either in Ireland 
or in any of the neighbouring countries. 

He seems to have been led to this conclusion by his 
belief that as there were no ancient darbed arrow-heads 
found in Ireland, bows and arrows were not in use there. 
May there not have been such arrow-heads as were used 
by bowmen in other countries? O’Curry himself, quoting 
from MS. authorities (Book of Ballymote, fol. 776; and 
I.C.D., H. 2. 16), notices a reference to the use of the bow 
and arrow in a narrative of the death of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages (A.D. 405). 

Dr. Sullivan is doubtful about O’Curry’s conclusions, 
thinking that the Sage¢-dolc was a bow (as Saget is ob- 
viously connected with Sagz//a), and that the word Diu- 
barcu, met with in some of the oldest tales and in the best 
MSS., was the general name for darts of all kinds, but espe- 
cially for arrows shot from the bow.’ 


1 Gregory of Tours, lib. v. c. 20, aad Custums of the Ancient Irish, vol. 
and lib. vii. c. 39. ii, p. 273, and vol, i. p. cccelii-v. 
* O’Curry’s Leclures un the Manners 
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As the Irish are alleged by their historians to be 
Scythians by race, they ought to have been archers. We 
are told that Scythes, though the youngest son of Hercules, 
was appointed to rule in his father’s place, because he 
knew how to draw the bow. 

O’Donovan, in his Supplement to O’Reilly’s Dictionary, 
gives to the word sczrscanac an explanation different from 
that furnished by O’Reilly. He says:— 


‘ Seirseanach, an archer, a bowman, sagi//arius. 

“a.D. 1196.—Mathghamhain mac Concobhair Maonmaighe do 
marbhadh le sersenach (.i. Congobann) do muintir Domhnaill Ui 
Mhérdha. Domhnaill O’Mordha fein do thuitim is in uair cedna 
do laimh Cathail Carraig.”—Awuals of Kilronan. 

“a.p. 1197-—Mathghamhain mac Conchubhair Maenmaighi 
occisus ab aliquo sagittario de familia Domhnaill Ui Mhérdha et in 
eadem hora Domhnaill Ua Morda cecidit de manu Cathail Carraig.” 
—Annals of Boyle.’ 


In the middle ages, soldiers employed in Ireland were 
entitled by custom to what was called donaghi, an allow- 
ance of money, food, and entertainment, in lieu of regular 
pay. Their exactions, under the pretence of these rights 
becoming general and oppressive, led to so much misery 
and crime, that the name of Kerz came to be used as a 
term of reproach, though it appears to have originally 
meant only a soldier or a company of soldiers.’ 

The Sagittarius, being a foot-soldier and light-armed, 
must have been a Kern. 


connects the elements of the word so 
as to make it mean ‘ to plunder, wound, 
and burn.’ The word came to be li- 


«Kern? is derived from Ceithern, 
which Cormac MacCullinan, King and 
Bishop (+ A.D. 908), explains as fol- 


lows :—‘ Ceithern, a band of soldiers ; 
unde dicitur cethernach, one of a band ; 
cethern, i.e. cath, battle ; and horn, i.e. 
orn, to destroy (orcain).? O’Donovan 


mited to light-armed troops, as distinct 
from Galloglasses, who were heavy- 
armed, 
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Scholars belonging to the school of General Vallancey 
have dealt with this inscription in a manner similar to 
that in which the Mariani legend was treated. They 
divide it into two words— 


SAGI TTARI, 


and explain it as [LAPIS] SAPIENTIS DARII. 

Now, this SAGI is a figment. Etymologists who follow 
the guidance of Vallancey present to us the word Sag, or 
Sagt, as an old Celtic word, equivalent to the more modern 
Sat, Suz, or Saoz, and profess to find it in the word Sagart 
(which is really = Sacerd = Sacerd-os). They are unable to 
prove the existence of this conjectural Sag form of Saz 
with a g in it by any reference to inscribed monuments, or 
to such MSS. as the Books of Leinster and Ballymote, or 
the Lebor na h-Uidhre, not to mention the Book of 
Armagh, or the Book of Hymns. They also take no 
account of the fact, that the title Saz applied to a learned 
man follows, instead of preceding, the proper name. 

As for DARI, it cannot be made out of TTARI. Daire 
was, no doubt, an old Irish name, and /f was made to 
stand for d in comparatively modern MSS.; sometimes (see 
O’Donovan’s Grammar, p. 64), when an znztial ¢ was 
eclipsed, ¢¢ was written, contrary to rule, for d¢; and /¢ was 
not unfrequently substituted for d in the middle or at 
the end of words, in accordance with a pedantic fashion 
adopted by scribes. But no authority for such a mode of 
spelling can be found in the ancient MSS. just mentioned, 
or in Ogam or other inscriptions. 

In this case I trust my readers will prefer my good 
Latin genitive Sagittari to the bad Irish Sagz ¢arz. 


The next instance to which I refer in support of my 
assertion, that persons using the Ogam character pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the Latin language, is furnished 
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by a monument, one of three which were found by 
Col. Lane Fox at Roovesmore, parish of Aglish, in the 
county of Cork,' and deposited by him in the British 
Museum. It presents two inscriptions, of which I have 
occasion to analyse only one at present. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, reading it from the top down- 
wards, trying both from left to right, and from right to 
left, has elicited two transliterations, of which neither 
seems to have commended itself to his judgment. Writing 
P for the X symbol, which could not well represent the 
diphthong, as it comes between two vowels, he gets 


ELURI AFI APERAS, 
or 

EDURIATI APERAC. 
It is hard to say what might not be made out of either 
of these by an effort of ingenuity. But Sir Samuel 
Ferguson has not yielded to the temptation to exercise 
it. I can only say that they are unlike any Ogam in- 
scriptions I have ever seen. 

Mr. Brash has taken a different course, and on the 
whole a better one, in so far as he reads the inscription 
from the bottom upwards, and in the ordinary way; that 
is, from left to right. Thus he obtains 


CARE[ X ]JAITAUORUDEO. 


On this he remarks, that the x symbol, usually given for 
the diphthong EA, stands here in such a combination with 
vowels both before and after it, as renders it of no power ; 
and he concludes by saying that ‘the damaged state of 
this legend, and the absence of any word or combination 
of characters familiar to us, prevents any reasonable 
attempt at a rendering; at least, I cannot see my way 
to it; in all probability it bears some reference to the 


Ordnance Survey, sheet 72, Archeological Yournal, vol, xxiv. p. 123. 
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persons named in the inscription on |the opposite angle.’ 
In fact, he gives up the attempt to explain it. But he had 
come very near the required solution. If he had put P in 
the place of the X symbol, a use of it to which he appears 
to have assented in two instances ;' and had he avoided 
the abnormal resolution of I into UO, and indicated the 
doubtfulness of the final vowel or vowels, he would have 
presented to us what, I feel sure, is the true reading— 


CARE PAITAIR UDI, 
misspelt Latin, but Latin all the while, for 
CARE PATER AUDI. 


What I characterise as misspellings scarcely deserve so 
hard a name. They are insignificant compared with what 
we meet in Latin words occurring in the Mss. of Cormac’s 
Glossary and the Brehon Laws. PAITAIR is very little re- 
moved from the Irish ATHAIR; and the interchange of AU 
and U is natural, and not unfrequent. Take, for instance, 
the spelling of wdhacht or audhacht, urtach or aurtach. 
O’Donovan, in his Appendix to O’Reilly, observes, gene- 
rally, that az is found in the most ancient Mss. for z long, 
as aurdalta for uirdalta, aurdam for zirdam. The audi or 
audit, in the invocations in the Stowe missal, supports 
my reading of the last word in the inscription. Its first 
word reminds us of the CARI, carved in old Irish cha- 
racters on the wall of S. Benen’s Church in Aran Mor. 

On another edge of this same stone is an inscription, 
the discussion of which would lead me too far from my 
present object. It is enough to notice that the first part 
of it, ANAFLAMATTIAS, has a very un-Celtic aspect. Even 
Mr. Brash, who was ready to note the faintest resem- 
blance of names, has adduced no Celtic name including 
the element 77am. It seems not improbable that Anafla- 


1 Monuments of the Gaedhil, pp. 59 and 189. 
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mattias may be the Latinized form of an Irish name, having 
the signification of burning or flaming, like Zaésre. 


Archdeacon Rowan was, I believe, the first person to 
direct the attention of antiquaries to the remarkable monu- 
ment at Camp.’ It bears an Ogam inscription which exer- 
cised the ingenuity of decipherers for a considerable time, 
and with results which were not a little entertaining, until 
the writer showed that its meaning would have been obvious 
if instead of reading it from left to right, which is the usual 
method, they had read it backwards, that is, from right 
to left. It is not, however, with the Ogam legend that 
we have to do at present. Under it Archdeacon Rowan 
noticed ‘some cuttings, which,’ he said, ‘ looked like de- 
faced or imperfectly formed characters’; but it appeared 
to him ‘impossible to determine for what they were in- 
tended.” Sir Samuel Ferguson, examining it more care- 
fully, observed that the accompanying inscription was in 
Roman letters. He had at first, as well as I remember, 
expressed his opinion that they were to be read as 
Feit or Fecit followed by the name Cununz. But in his 
Rhind Lectures he has adopted a different reading. As I 
do not feel sure that I quite understand his meaning, I 
quote his words:—‘ The accompanying inscription, in 
Roman mixed minuscules, seems to spell Fecununz. There 
is a vertical dash over what has been taken for the c, which 
may affect the reading. One cannot help suspecting that 
it is a ¢ inverted, and that the reading is— 

Fect Cununt, 


“the tomb of Cunun,”’ recalling the conaneatt of the main 
legend.’ ? 

His first conjecture was, I think, the more probable, 
namely, that the monument was bilihgual. As two kinds 


! Ordnance Survey of Kerry, sheet 36. °* Rhind Lectures, pp. 49, 50. 
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of character were employed, it seems natural to suppose 
_ that the Roman letter was used in the Latin inscription, 
and the Ogam in the Celtic one. But, however we may 
read it, the inscription stands there in Roman letters, and 
to all appearance contemporaneous with the Ogam. 

In one of the Drumloghan Ogams,' CU FECI, in Ogam 
characters, follows an inscription in which the proper 
name CUNALEGEA appears in full upon another arris of the 
same stone. 

So again, an Ogam in a rath-cave in the townland of 
Aghaliskey, parish of Kilmalooda, county Cork,’ which 
reads as CUNAGUSOS MAQI MUCOI F, ends with an F, which 
appears to stand for /ec7?. 


Another of the Ogams in the Drumloghan cave already 
mentioned begins with MANU, followed by the genitive 
case of a proper name. Mr. Brash, unable to recognize 
Latin here, and making a feeble attempt to treat this as 
a proper name, explains the magu which follows it as 
=maqt! It is really a part of the compound proper name, 
MAGUNOCATI, of which more hereafter. 


Sir S. Ferguson, in his Rhznd Lectures, notices an 
Ogam on a stone near a well in the neighbourhood of 
Stradbally. I have seen it, and found reason to join and 
divide the letters differently. I read the middle portion as 
AGRACOLI, bad spelling for Agricola. He reads AFINIA, 
GRACOLINI, recognizing a classical taste and a non-Celtic 
sound in the words. 


The Killeen Cormaic monument gives us an inscription 
in Roman letters, to be read no doubt in connexion with 


1 Brash—Ogam Monuments, p. 275. ? Ordnance Survey, sheet 122, 
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the Ogam respecting which so much difference of opinion 


has arisen— 
IV VERE DRUIDES. 
‘ Four veritable Druids.’ 


The Vere may have an absolute meaning here, or only a 
qualified one, as it has in Virgil (2m. ix. 617) when ap- 
plied to effeminate men— 


‘O vere Phrygiae, neque enim Phryges,’ 


In the table at the end of the Martyrology of Donegal, 

p. 418, we find the name /ionnghain [mac Aircinnigh] ¢ 

Diamar, followed by the note [vide an sit Fingar: vere 

solitarius]. Dr. Todd thought that the words vere solz- 

farius were intended as a translation of the name Fingar. 

The vere was intended in this case to have its full force. 
The Latin inscription has also been read as 


IVVENE DRVIDES, 


and taken to signify ‘the stone of the Druid youths,’ or 
‘the stone of Juvan the Druid’. I confess that I prefer the 
good Latin of the first-named reading to the bad Latin of 
the latter one, with its ambiguous interpretation. For the 
present, however, I have only to notice the appearance of 
the Roman letters and the Ogam characters in the same 
monument.’ 

There are cases where F, being separated from what 
precedes and follows, stands for /7/iz, as it commonly 
does in Latin inscriptions. For this we were prepared by 
the series of Sigla annexed to the Ogam tract. Jazcc is 
there given as explanatory of the Ogam F. I am not 
aware that F is used with this meaning in any of the 
ancient Irish or Welsh sepulchral inscriptions written in 
Roman letters. But the monument known as the Cat 


} Rhind Lectures, pp. 70, 74. 
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Stone furnishes an example showing that the abbreviation 
was used in sepulchral inscriptions in times and places 
not remote from those which we are now considering.' 

A remarkable Ogam, in which F stands for F272, is 
preserved in the Royal Cork Institution. It presents the 


name 
COLOMAGNI 


distinctly cut, and in smaller characters, almost hidden in 
a cleft in the stone, what I read as 


F ADALTRI, 


The F is separated by a considerable space from the A 
which follows it, and cannot be taken as part of the name 
Colomagnz, which is simply the genitive of the Latinized 
form of Colman. It is to be observed that these forms of 
proper names ending in -aguus are not peculiarly Ogam. 
We meet with this very name, Colomagnus, in a Latin 


life of S. Livinus, writtén about the end of the tenth 
century. 

The place where this stone was found is called Glen- 
na-willen, the Glen of the Mill; and among Irish saints 
there was one called Colman of the Mill. This may be a 
merely accidental coincidence; for the Book of Leinster 
enumerates, in a list of homonymous saints, above 200 
bearing the name of Colman; and the element muzllend 
enters into a great many topographical names. But I 
have hopes of being able to obtain additional informa- 
tion, which will be decisive as proving or disproving 
the identity of the Colman of the inscription with the 
Colman of the Mill. 

The Brehon Laws tell us that the Mac Adaltraigi held 
an inferior position, as regarded his temporal rights, to 
that of the son of a first legally-married wife. Here we 


1 Hiibner, Znscriptiones Ch, Brit., p. 70. 
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have an instance of the Ogam being used, as M‘Curtin 
said it was, to record something disparaging to the person 
whose name was inscribed on the monument. 

I hope to be able shortly to adduce an example in 
which this use of the initial F enables us to explain one 
of the most enigmatical of our Ogams, an adequate dis- 
cussion of which would be inadmissible here. 


The first monument to which I would refer, as setting 
before us the name of a person who can be positively 
identified, the date of the inscription therefore admitting 
of an accurate determination, was found at Ballynasteenig, 
near Dingle.' Though the stone has been broken in two, 
the inscription has not suffered; it is perfectly legible, 
and reads as follows :— 


MOINENA MAQI OLACON. 


There is no difficuity in identifying Moinenn. He was 
the uncle of the great S. Brendan of Clonfert, the navi- 
gator, the Archimandrite of three thousand monks, and 
whose name still survives in the designation of a moun- 
tain which rises from the sea to a height of more than 
three thousand feet, only a few miles from the spot where 
the stone was found. Brendan was the son of Findloga, 
and is generally styled Mac-Ua-Alti. Olchu, genitive 
Olcon, was his grandfather, and appears in that relation 
to him in the pedigrees given in the Book of Leinster 
and the Leabhar Breac. Brendan himself seems to have 
remained a presbyter. Moinenn was attached by him as 
bishop to his monastery at Clonfert, and is named as 
Bishop of Clonfert in the Felire and in the Martyrolo- 
gies, being commemorated on March 1st. In the list of 


' Ordnance Survey of Kerry, sheet 43. 
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bishops given in the Book of Leinster there is but one 
Moinenn, and but one among the bishops enumerated 
in the Stowe Missal as invoked in the prayer Libera nos.! 

Moinenn died A.D. 572, about six years before the 
death of S. Brendan. 

Mr. Brash, objecting to my identification of the names 
of Moinenn and Olchu, observes that ‘the tendency to 
identify local historic or traditionary names with those 
found on Ogam monuments has been a serious impedi- 
ment to their study, and has led to a large amount of 
elaborate and useless criticism.’ I cannot admit that the 
method of treating questions relating to Ogam inscrip- 
tions which I have pursued has produced the injurious 
effects upon this branch of study which Mr. Brash im- 
putes to it. I acknowledge that I have endeavoured to 
do the very thing which he complains of, so as to support 
the conclusions to which paleography and philology lead 
us by the evidences of history and topography. 


The next monument to which I shall refer, as enabling 
us to identify a person named in an Ogam inscription, 
was found in the disused burial-ground of Aglish, in the 
parish of Minard, Co. Kerry,’ within a short distance of 
the monument last noticed. It was evidently a headstone, 
having a cross within a circle, such as is observed on 
Christian monuments in Ireland, supposed to belong to 
the fifth or sixth century. Under the cross two small 
Swastikas have been carved. There is no evidence to 
show that this symbol was ever used in Ireland in pre- 
Christian times, though sun-worship may have existed 


' Mention is made in the Martyr- at the Ist of March. For the adverse 
ology of Donegal of a second bishop criticism of Lanigan, see his Zcclesias- 
of the name commemorated on the  ¢ical History of /reland, vol.i., p. 437; 
16th of September. Colgan, AA.SS., and vol. ii., p. 36. 

gives a life of the Bishop of Clonfert * Ordnance Survey, sheet 54. 
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there, and the Swastika was, doubtless, a symbol of the 
sun-god amongst many pagan nations. Instances of its 
use in this country are rare, and point to a remote period 
in the history of Irish Christianity. 

Little doubt can be entertained as to the mode of 
reading this inscription; the characters are distinct, and 
give the legend 

MAQI MAQA APILOGDO. 


Sir Samuel Ferguson was at one time of opinion that the 
name was to be read APILOSTO, and regarded as an 
anagram of APOSTOLI. To that opinion he did not ad- 
here. The four strokes which he took to represent the 
character which stands for Z, or ST, form two groups, the 
first of which is certainly G, and the second almost as 
certainly D. 

With respect to this name APILOGDO, I have to re- 
mark, firstly, that Irish scribes frequently made / to stand 
for bh; it was then pronounced with the sound of the 
English v; and, secondly, that the Irish dz was often 
represented in proper names by the same sound. These 
points being established, it appears evident that the name 
is the Ogam equivalent of AEDHLOGODH, the genitive case 
of a well-known proper name. 

We possess materials to enable us to determine who 
this person was. Chronological arguments show with 
something like certainty that a chieftain named Maeltuile, 
son of Aedhloga, appearing in the pedigrees preserved in 
the Book of Leinster and the Leabhar Breac, was identical 
with a person of that name, of whom mention is made in 
the life of S. Mochuda (+ A.D. 636). This chieftain, who was 
Lord of Kerry, Dux regionis Kiarraighe, lived near the 
mouth of the River Mang, close to the place where the 
Ogam monument was found bearing the name of Aedhloga. 
As it is natural to.assume that his father lived in the 
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same place, it is most probable that the Aedhloga whose 
name appears on the Ogam monument is the Aedhloga 
named in the pedigrees, a chieftain who lived in the sixth 
century. A more complete demonstration could hardly 
be expected in a case of this nature.’ 

If my explanation is correct, the inscription supports 
the proposition which I have always maintained, that the 
Ogam names were not, in general, those by which the 
persons commemorated were commonly known, but that, 
as the character was a secret one, so the names themselves 
were disguised, sometimes by tricks of spelling, sometimes 
by other devices. Will any philologist seriously contend 
that, at the time when this monument was inscribed, 
that is to say, about the middle of the seventh century, 
the ordinary mode of writing the name Aedhloga was 
Apilogdo? 


The monument of which I am now about to speak was 
found not far from Ballynasteenig, on the strand called 
Trabeg, in the townland of Emlagh East and parish of 
Dingle.* It has a special interest, as having been in all 
probability the first of the Ogam stones which attracted 
the notice of an antiquary ; it was visited by the celebrated 
Edward Lhuyd, in the course of his tour in Ireland between 
the years 1702 and 1707. This inscription does not stand 
in the category of absolute determination of person and 
time, but makes a very near approximation to it. 

The stone bears a Latin Cross, and the legend 


BRUSCCOS MAQQI CALIACI. 


There is one Bruscus, and one only, spoken of in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Records. Tirechan, in his ‘ Annotations’ 
in the Book of Armagh, mentions a Broscus as a presbyter 


! Transactions R. I, A., vol. xxvii., ? Ordnance Survey of Kerry, sheet 
part 2. 53: 
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ordained by St. Patrick, who is further said to have founded 
achurch for him in Magh Rein, the southern part of Lei- 
trim. The name has a foreign appearance, and this pres- 
byter was probably one of those who accompanied St. 
Patrick from Gaul. It is also found on a stone built into 
the tower of a church in Lincolnshire, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: DIS MANIBVS NOMINI SACRI BRVSCI FILI CIVIS SENONI 
ET CARISSVMAE CONIVGIS EIVS ET QVINTI F.—See Horsley’s 
Britannia Romana, p. 319. 


I had originally supposed that Ca/zacz was the genitive 
case of the proper name Cceallach. I am now more inclined 
to believe that AZagg¢ Calvaci means filit nonne. 


In the year 1868, I visited a so-called gzant’s prave in a 
killeen or disused burial-ground, a few miles from Cahir- 
civeen.' At the head of what looked like a long grave 
there stood a tall, slender, and somewhat pointed stone, 
bearing an Ogam inscription, and a rudely-incised Greek 
cross; at the foot was a much smaller stone with an elabo- 
rate cross, and a dove engraved upon it in a very peculiar 
manner. 

I regret to say that this monument has been removed 
to a garden belonging to an institution in the town of 
Cahirciveen. As the sepulchral monument of a Christian, 
it stood in its right place in an ancient graveyard, where 
it does not seem to have been in danger of injury; more- 
over, it had interesting local associations of a later date. 
The old people of the neighbourhood told me that they 
had often seen O’Connell leaning against the headstone, 
while his pack of Kerry beagles hunted the adjoining 
valley. 

The Ogam inscription reads as follows :— 


ANM MOELEAGOEMIR ADMACI FEACIMEAN, 


1 Ordnance Survey of Kerry, sheet 80. 
T 
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This is, as far as I know, the only instance in Ireland 
of the use of the character which denotes the diphthongs 
beginning with the letter O. 

Of the formula azm Ihave spoken already. There is 
a considerable interval between it and the name which 
follows. 

Moeleagoemir is a remarkable name, essentially eccle- 
siastical. It means the ‘tonsured servant of S. Aedhamar 
or Eadhamar’ (Latin, Audomara), a name which is to be 
found in the Martyrologies. Colgan (AA. SS., p. 598), 
quoting from the Sanctilogium Genealogicum, in an ap- 
pendix to the Life of S. Mochoemoc, gives the pedigree 
of S. Eadhamar. They were each of them fifth in descent 
from a common ancestor Carith, in the line of Conmac, son 
of Fergus MacRoigh. We are told (Colgan, 7. 7., p. 204), 
that this Carith, who was a Druid, was one of the three 
persons who braved the wrath of King Laoghaire at Tara, 
in order to pay honour to S. Patrick and his followers ; and 


further, that the saint prophesied that many bishops, pre- 
lates, and illustrious men would be numbered amongst his 
descendants.' 


Mochoemoc, Abbot of Liathmore, is said to have lived 
to the age of 114. As he died in 655 A.D., this agrees very 
fairly with the statement that he was fifth in descent from 
a contemporary of S. Patrick. 

There is a mention of S. Finnbarr, of Cille hAdamair, 
(Leabhar Breac, p. 19, col. 4.) 

Eadhamar’s day, according to the Martyrologies, was 
the 18th of January. She is described in the Martyrology 
of Tallaght as idamair ingen Azda for loc Erni (Book of 
Leinster, p. 356, col. 3). 


1It is worthy of notice that in a _ this Carith appears with the following 
genealogy of a branch of the Con- note appended to it:—It was he who 
maicne-Cuile-Toladh, given inthe Book made obeisance (vo slecht, genuflexit) 
of Leinster, p. 322, fol. 2, the name of — to Patrick at Tara. 
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Supposing that she flourished at the beginning of the 
seventh century, we may regard the inscription as dating 
from about 650 A.D. 

The next word, ADMACI, is perhaps another formula 
added to our small Ogam vocabulary. It may be recog- 
nized in different forms, as ofmacut or altmacut, on two of 
the stones in the Cork institution, and as ca/fmacud on the 
famous Camp Stone. I take this of or aé¢t, ath or atth, to be 
a prefix like the English 22s, indicating something false or 
wrong ; for instance, a/faotseach means a deposed chieftain ; 
aithchletreach, a degraded cleric (Azz. of Four Masters, ad 
ann. 1093); azthcrerdeamh, apostasy or misbelief; azthrio- 
ghadh, deposition ; azthghein (= Corbmac., Martyrol. of 
Donegal, p. 361), misbegotten. 

If this view of the meaning of the prefix is correct, the 
attmac will mean mzsbegotten. 

I am not able positively to identify the name Feachz- 
mean. The substantive /cccheam meets us repeatedly in 
the Brehon Laws, meaning one of the parties to a law- 
suit. 

From the shape of the stone, it appears nearly certain 
that the part bearing the inscription was intended to have 
been buried in the earth. This falls in with the notion 
that the inscription intimated something which was not to 
the credit of the person to whom the stone was a memorial. 


I shall now notice a monument standing in the burial- 
ground at Aghabulloge, near Macroom,' which has always 
been known and held in veneration as St. Olan’s Stone. 
Mr. Brash pronounced that this inscription, so far as it is 
legible, has no reference to the saint. It must be con- 
fessed that it was not easy to discover the clue by which 
we are led to an opposite judgment. 


! Ordnance Survey, Co. Cork, sheet 61. 
zs 
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The name Olan is not to be found in that form in any 
ancient list of Irish saints. The correct spelling seems to 
have been Eolang or Eulang. A saint of this name, called 
also Eulogius, is recorded as having been preceptor to St. 
Bairre (Finnbarr) of Cork. Eolang, whose name occurs in 
the Martyrology of Donegal, at September 5th, is there 
said to have lived at Achadhbo-Cainnigh (Aghaboe, a 
townland and parish in the barony of Upper Ossory, 
Queen’s County). Mr. Hennessy, however, has drawn our 
attention to passages in the Book of Leinster (p. 353, 
col. 1, line 26), and the Leabhar Breac (p. 21, col. 4, 
line 19), wherein he is stated to have lived at the very 
place, Aghabulloge, where the stone now stands. From 
the life of St. Finnbarr we gather that Eolang was the 
preceptor of that saint, and that he was one of a company 
of twelve persons who went with him on a pilgrimage 
to Rome. Even if we disbelieve the story that he was 
a hearer of St. Gregory the Great, it is plain, from his 
being the instructor of St. Finnbarr, that he must have 
been a man of learning, and one who held a high place 
in a brotherhood of distinguished ecclesiastics. 

That Eolang, the preceptor of St. Finnbarr, was also 
known by the name of Maccorbius, we infer from the words 
of St. Finnbarr’s biographer: ‘ Legitur quod Sanctus Mac- 
corbius, Sancti Gregorii olim auditor, fuerit S. Barri insti- 
tutor.’ 

We may, therefore, assert that the monument known 
as St. Olan’s Stone was the monument of Maccorbius, the 
teacher of St. Finnbarr. And this is in accordance with 
the Ogam inscription upon it, which I read thus :— 


ANM CORRPMAQ SUIDD......M[A]PTT. 


After the Q there appear three distinct strokes, with a 
fourth faint one, where the stone appears to have been 
injured by abrasion. ‘There is exactly room for the fourth 
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stroke of an S between the third stroke and the first stroke 
of the U. 

Owing to the injuries which the stone has received, the 
latter part of the inscription is so uncertain that it would 
not be consistent with my present purpose to discuss it. 

When first I recognized the formula ANM with which 
this and several other Ogam inscriptions begin, I expressed 
my belief that it stood for the word anzm (anima). A prayer 
for the soul of the dead in the form oract ar anmain was 
the commencement of many of the sepulchral inscriptions 
contained in Petrie’s collection, and on that account this 
explanation may be regarded as more probable than any 
other. But as ancient Irish writers often speak of a man’s 
Ogam name being inscribed on his monument, the formula 
ANM may possibly stand for azzm (nomen). Each legend 
commencing thus would in that case mean the (Ogam) name 
ofthe person commemorated. In another part, however, of 
this Paper (p. 265), will be found an inscription where the 
name following ANM seems to be given without any at- 
tempt at cryptic spelling. 

The next part of the inscription is CORRPMAQ, which I 
take to be equivalent to Maccorbiz. Instances of such a 
transposition are occasionally met with. This is followed 
by SUIDD, which I believe to be the genitive case of SUI 
(sapeens), with the final letter aspirated by duplication. 
The legend to this point would then have the interpre- 
tation— 


Anima (or Nomen) Maccorbit Sapientis. 


St. Finnbarr died about A.D. 623. The death of his 
preceptor, who was probably his senior, may therefore 
be placed at about A.D. 600, and this, no doubt, is the date 
of the inscription. 

It may be asked, why was the name of this distin- 
guished ecclesiastic written in a cryptic character? The 
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answer can only be conjectural. We know almost nothing 
of his life and character. There may have been some stain 
upon his conduct, and his pilgrimage, as was the case 
with much more distinguished saints, such as St. Columb. 
kille and St. Brendan, may have been intended as a 
penalty for sins or crimes brought about by his acts or 
influence. Or again, there may have been some blot 
upon his origin, and this may be alluded to in the name 
Maccorb or Corbmac. The celebrated king and bishop 
who bore that name tells us in his Glossary that it was 
properly spelt with a 4, and meant ¢he son of a chariot; 
that is to say, a person born in a chariot.'' The king’s 
derivations were not unfrequently incorrect; and in this 
particular case we may imagine that he was disposed to 
give a favourable rather than an unfavourable interpre- 
tation to his own name. I cannot help suspecting that the 
other mode of spelling, viz., with a Z, suggested the true 
etymology with a reference to sin. The name Cormac is 
said to have been equivalent to Aithgen [ Martyrology of 
Donegal, p. 361]; and I can adduce passages in which 
the idea of something abominable or wicked is connected 
with the name Corbmac or Coirpthi. 

In a tale introduced in the A/zscellany of the Celtic 
Society, edited by O’Donovan, p. 79, we meet with the 
following: ‘Lugaid Corb shall be thy name,’ said she, 
‘for corrupt (cozrpihz) is the thing that thou hast eaten.’ 
So again, in his edition of the Book of Rights, O’Donovan, 
after quoting a passage from Ware’s Annals: ‘ Anno 
1407, a certain false fellow, an Jrzshman named MacAdam 
Mac Gilmori, that had caused forty churches to be de- 
stroyed, who was never baptized, and therefore he was 
called Corbi (co\bt, wicked), took Patrick Savadge pri- 






























1 It seems deserving of notice, that carpait, ‘ chariot-daughter,’ in the 
an illegitimate daughter is called ingen Brehon Laws (vol. iv. pp. 16 17). 
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soner, and received for his ransom two thousand marks, 
and afterwards slew him, together with his brother 
Richard,’ adds the following :— 

‘It is difficult to say where the good and honest Ware 
got this passage; but it is quite evident that Cord: does 
not mean unbaptized, and that Savadge had not so much 
money as two thousand marks in the world.’ 


If there is one Ogam monument which more than any 
other presents the appearance of being pre-Christian, it is 
the one of which I am now about to speak. It was seen 
standing about fifty years ago within a stone circle on the 
side of a hill, in the townland of Derrygarrane, parish 
of Templenoe.' Having been undermined by treasure- 
seekers, it has been prostrated, and the inscription, which 
had been well preserved, has been partly defaced. There 
is no cross upon it, and antiquaries who have exa- 
mined it have not hesitated to assert its Druidical cha- 
racter. Fortunately, I am able to describe it as it existed 
in the year 1851, and have in my possession a carefully- 
made heel-ball rubbing, showing how the inscription ap- 
peared when it was perfect. It read as follows :— 


ANM CRUNAN MAQ LUQIN. 


The transliterations given by Mr. Windele and Mr. Brash 
were inaccurate. They improperly substituted SM for the 
final N. On this point no possible doubt could arise. 

I now proceed to identify the persons who bore these 
names, to determine the time at which they lived, and to 
show that they were Christians. The Book of Leinster 
and the Leabhar Breac furnish the materials of proof. 
Amongst the genealogies of the tribes belonging to 
Muskerry are to be found pedigrees which contain the 


' Ordnance Survey of Kerry, sheet 92, 
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names of Lochain and Cronan as father and son, and 
show that they lived about the middle of the seventh 
century. This result is arrived at by calculating the 
number of generations between them and other persons 
named in the pedigrees whose dates are determined in 
our Annals. The mountains of Muskerry are visible, at a 
distance of about twenty-five miles, from the hill which 
rises behind the Ogam monument. 

Next, in proof that Cronan Mac Lochain was a Chris- 
tian, we appeal to the lists of saints given in the Book of 
Leinster and the Leabhar Breac, in which Brocan and 
Cronan are mentioned as two sons of Lochain.' 

In confirmation of what I have stated with respect 
to the formula ANM appearing at the commencement of 
Ogam inscriptions which are undoubtedly Christian, such 
as those at Kilcolman and Caherciveen, I may observe that 
the element avzm enters into the proper name Anmchad, 
which is Latinized by Animosus, and into the noun anm- 
chara, soul-friend. Mr. Brash explains ANM as meaning 
requiescit, To this explanation there are strong linguistic 
objections; and, even if it were correct, it would still 
furnish an argument against the assumption that the 
inscription had a pre-Christian character, the ideas of 
the happy repose and rest of the dead being, as might be 
expected, common on Christian monuments, but rarely, if 
ever, found on pagan ones. 


In the first part of this Paper I have adduced instances 
such as the MARIANI and SAGITTARI inscriptions, where 
the presence of a Latin element is indisputable, and I 
have established this conclusion without being obliged to 
refer to the evidence of the Welsh monuments. Like the 
Scotch Ogams, they require to be treated as a group. It 


' Book of Leinster, p. 353, col. 3, line 28; Lebhar Breac, p. 22, col. 2, line 21. 
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is enough for me to say here that their testimony on the 
point in question is in accordance with that which the 
Irish Ogams afford. But eminent scholars maintain that 
the Ogam, having been invented and used at a very 
remote period, kept its ground during several centuries, 
long after the introduction of Latin and Christianity into 
these countries, and continued to exhibit Proto-Celtic 
forms that were not due to the cryptic and factitious cha- 
racter which I suppose it to have possessed. Into this 
large and difficult question I hope to enter on another 
occasion. For the present, I think that I have given 
some help towards the reading and interpretation of Ogam 
inscriptions, by indicating the use of F to represent Filii or 
Feci or Fecit. 

The reader who has had the patience to make his way 
to the end of this article cannot fail to admit that some 
sure and considerable progress towards the solution of the 
pending questions, respecting the nature and use of the 
Ogam character, has been made by ascertaining, with some- 
thing like certainty, the identity of the persons commemo- 
rated in a number of inscriptions so well preserved that 
little or no doubt remains as to how they should be read. 
The names of Moinenn Aedhloga and Eaghomar are found 
in pedigrees contained in our most trustworthy Mss. They 
belong to persons whose dates are ascertained with suf- 
ficient precision. They are all mentioned in our ecclesi- 
astical records, not merely as Christians, but as holding 
eminent places in the history of the Irish Church. They 
have not been selected by me for this reason. But it hap- 
pened that my inquiries as to who they were, at what 
times they lived, and at what places they resided, found 
answers in our ancient manuscript authorities. With dili- 
gence and more systematic efforts we shall be able, I have 
no doubt, to add to the number of such instances; and 
our success will have a twofold result. As the testimony 
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of the MSS. furnishes important information as to the nature 
and use of the Ogam character; so in turn the Ogam 
monuments set a stamp of authenticity upon the manu. 
script materials of our history, and especially upon the 
genealogical collections which are preserved in them, 
These pedigrees are, so to speak, skeletons of history, the 
value of which has not been sufficiently recognized. If I 
could convey to other minds the impression which the 
examination of them has left upon my own, I feel con- 
vinced that they would be turned to good account, instead 
of being regarded as merely fictitious, and therefore merely 
curious or wholly useless. 


C. LIMERICK, 
May 11, 1887. 





DR. ALLMAN. 


GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES TO 
EUCLID.* 


VII. 


T the close of the last part of this Paper I pointed out 
the connexion between its several parts, and stated 

the reasons for the order which I followed. This order was 
founded on the belief that the true history of Greek 
geometry was most correctly represented by exhibiting 
in an unbroken series the work done by Archytas and 
his successors. This course of proceeding led to the tem- 


porary omission of at least one geometer, who had greatly 


advanced the science. 

Theaetetus of Athens, a pupil of Theodorus of Cyrene, 
and also a disciple of Socrates, is represented by Plato, in 
the dialogue which bears his name, as having impressed 
both his teachers by his great natural gifts and genius. 
All that we know of his work is contained in the following 
notices :— 


Notice sur les deux Lettres Arithmé- 
tiques de Nicolas Rhabdas (texte Grec et 


*The previous portions of this Paper 
have appeared in HERMATHENA, Vol. 


iii, No. v.; Vol. iv., No. vii. ; Vol. v., 
Nos, x. and xi. ; and Vol. vi., No. xii. 

Within the last year the following 
works have been published: Euclidis 
Elementa, edidit et Latine interpre- 
tatus est J. L. Heiberg, Dr. Phil., vol. 
iii, librum x, continens, Lipsiae, 1886 ; 
Die Lehre von den Kegelschnitten im 
Altertum, von Dr. H. G. Zeuthen, 
zweiter halbband, Kopenhagen, 1886; 


traduction), par M, Paul Tannery (Ex- 
trait des notices et extraits des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
&c., tome xxxii., 1 Partie), Paris, 
1886, 

A new journal, devoted to the History 
of Mathematics, has been founded this 
year by Dr. Gustaf Enestrém, of Stock- 
holm :—Libliotheca Mathematica, Jour- 
nal d’ Histoire des Mathematiques. 
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(a). He is mentioned by Eudemus in the passage quoted 
from Proclus in the first part of this Paper (HERMATHENA, 
vol. iii. p. 162), along with his contemporaries Archytas of 
Tarentum, and Leodamas of Thasos, as having increased 
the number of demonstrations of theorems and solutions 
of problems, and developed them into a larger and more 
systematic body of knowledge ;' 

(2). We learn from the same source that Hermotimus 
of Colophon advanced yet further the stores of knowledge 
acquired by Eudoxus and Theaetetus, and that he dis- 
covered much of the ‘Elements,’ and wrote some parts 
of the ‘ Loci’;? 

(c). Proclus, speaking of the collection of the ‘Ele. 
ments’ made by Euclid, says that he arranged many 
works of Eudoxus, and completed many of those of 
Theaetetus ; * 

(d). The theorem Euclid x. 9:—‘ The squares on right 
lines, commensurable in length, have to each other the 
ratio which a square number has to a square number; 
and conversely. But the squares on right lines incom- 
mensurable in length have not to each other the ratio 
which a square number has to a square number; and 
conversely ’—is attributed to Theaetetus by an anonymous 
Scholiast, probably Proclus. The scholium is :—rovro ré 


, 4 4 , Li ‘ , > = , , 
Oewpnua Ocairiredy torw c¥pnua Kal péuvynra avrov MAdrwv év 


os mw 3 - 
Oearriry, GAN ixet piv peptxwrepov EyKecrat [Exxerrac], EvravOa o 


xaQoXov ;* 

(e). In the passage referred to, Theaetetus relates how 
his master Theodorus—who was subsequently the mathe- 
matical teacher of Plato—had been writing out for him 


! Procl. Comm. ed, Friedlein, p. 66. clus Diadochus 2u Euclids Elementen, 

2 Ibid, p. 67. p. 24, Herford, 1865 ; cf. F. Comman- 

' Ibid, p. 68. dinus, Luclidis Elementorum Libri 

* Knoche, Untersuchungen tiber die xv., una cum Scholiis antiquis, fol. 
neu aufgefundenen Scholien des Pros 129, p. 2, Pisauri, 1619. 
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and the younger Socrates something about squares:* about 
the squares whose areas are three feet and five feet, show- 
ing that in length they are not commensurable with the 
square whose area is one foot’ [that the sides of the squares 
whose areas are three superficial feet and five superficial 
feet are incommensurable with the side of the square 
whose area is the unit of surface, z.¢. are incommensu- 
rable with the unit of length], and that Theodorus had 
taken up separately each square as far as that whose 


5 TMep) duvduewy Te Huiv Ocddwpos b5e 
eypage, Tis Te tTplxodos mépt Kal wevré- 
xodos dropalvwy Sri wher od Eduperpor 
1 rodialg. In mathematical language 
Sdvauts signifies ‘ power,’ especially the 
second power or square. In the passage 
(e), however, the word seems not to be 
used steadily in the same signification, 
and in 148 A it certainly means ‘ root.’ 
M. Paul Tannery considers that the pre- 
sent text of Plato is corrupt, and that in 
it Sévauis (power) should be replaced 
throughout by duvauévn (root). Pro- 
fessor Campbell (Zheaetetus of Plato, 
p. 21, note) thinks that ‘it is not clear 
that in Plato’s time this point of ter- 
minology was fixed.’ But, on the other 
hand, J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire be- 
lieves that the expression, ddvauis, was 
probably invented by the Pythagoreans 
(Métaphysique @’Aristote, tome ii. p. 
156, note 16). In support of this view 
it may be noticed that the term Suvduer 
is used in its proper signification 
throughout the oldest fragment of 
Greek geometry—that handed down 
by Simplicius from the History of 
Geometry of Eudemus on the quadra- 
ture of the lunes (see HERMATHENA, 
vol. iv., pp. 196-202; and, for the 
revised Greek text, Simplicii in Aris- 
totelis Physicorum libros quatuor privres 


commentaria, ed. H. Diels, pp. 61-68, 
Berlin, 1882)—and is so used, for 
the most part, in paragraphs which, 
according to the criterion laid down in 
HERMATHENA, vol. iv., p. 199, note 
44, must be regarded as_ genuine. 
Now since Eudemus, in this fragment, 
gives an analysis of the work of Hippo- 
crates, and, moreover, frequently refers 
to him by name, it is probable that, in 
parts at least, he quoted the work on 
lunes textually, and that the word 
duvduer, which occurs throughout, must 
have been used by Hippocrates, who we 
know was connected with the Pytha- 
goreans. On the whole then it seems 
to me probable that Plato had not 
fully grasped the distinction between 
the terms ddvauis and Suvauéyn; and 
that in this is to be found the true 
explanation of the obscurity of the 
passage. 

® une ob Evuperpor TH rodialg. See 
Euclid x., Def. 1. Sduperpa meyeon 
Aéyera: T27G aiT@ pérpw merpovmeva, 
dovpmetpa 8, dv mnddy evdéxera 
Evdeiat 
Buvduer ovpmerpol eiow, Say ra 
an’ altav rerpdywva TH aiTt@ xwply 
Merphta, dodumerpor 3¢, Srav rois 


kowdv jérpov yevérOa. 2. 


am’ abradv tetpayovos pndiv evdéxntra 
xwplov Kowdy wérpov yeveoda. 
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area is seventeen square feet, and, somehow, stopped there, 
Theaetetus continues :—‘ Then this sort of thing occurred 
to us, since the squares appear to be infinite in number, 
to try and comprise them in one term, by which to desig. 
nate all these squares.’ 

Socr. ‘Did you discover anything of the kind?’ 


Theaet, ‘In my opinion we did. Attend, and see 
whether you agree.’ 


Socr. Go on.’ 

Theaet. ‘We divided all number into two classes: 
comparing that number which can be produced by the 
multiplication of equal numbers to a square in form, we 
called it quadrangular and equilateral.’* 

Socr. ‘ Very good.’ 

Theaet. ‘The numbers which lie between these, such as 
three and five, and every number which cannot be pro- 
duced by the multiplication of equal numbers, but becomes 
either a larger number taken a lesser number of times, or 
a lesser taken a greater number of times (for a greater 
factor and a less always compose its sides); this we likened 
to an oblong figure, and called it an oblong number (mpopijxn 
apOudv).’® 


7 emeid) kmeipor Td TAHOOS ai Svvdwers Td EVOL Swdpyer ypappy Kad 7d wepipepés, 
épalrovro. Cf. Eucl. x., Def. 3: al7d mepirrdy kal kpriov apiduq, Kal rh 
rovtwy bmoKemevwv Belxvurar, Sti TH mpwrov kal civOerov Kal iodmAevpoy kal 
mpotedelon ev0ela Simdpxovow evOeia  éErepdunnes (see Euclid, vii., Def. 7, 6, 





mrhGer Umerpor ciuperpol Te Kal dovupe- 
Tp af wey phee pdvory, al 8 Kar 
Suvduer. 

9 rdy dpiWudy mdvra dixa dieAdBouer. 
Tov pev Buvduevoy Yoov iods ylyvecOau 
TH TerTpayevy To TXIMAa Gmreikdoavres 
Tetpdywvdv Te Kal iodwAevpoy mpocelmo- 
pev. Cf. Eucl. vii., Def. 19: rerpd- 
ywvos apiOuds éorw 5 ioduis toos 7} 
[6] bed Sd0 Lowy apiOuav meprexdmevos ; 
also Aristotle, Anal. Lust. i. 4: ofov 


“Orav 8& do dpiOuol moAAamAaoidoavTEs 





12, 14). Plato’s expression is tauto- 
logous. 

9 adv tolvuy peratd rovrou, dy kal Te 
tpla Kal ra wévre wad was ds addvatos 
Yoos iodkis ‘yevérOat, GAN’ A mAclwy 
édarrovdnis } eAdrrwy mrcovdnis ylyve- 
rat, melCwy 8& Kal éAddrrwy del wAeupd 
airoy mepiAauBdver, Te mpouhker ad 
TXhmaTt ameidoavres mpouhkn apiOuoy 
éxadéoauev. Cf. Euclid, vii., Def. 17: 
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Socr. ‘Capital! What next?’ 

Theaet. ‘The lines which form as their squares an 
equilateral plane [square] number we defined as pijxo¢ 
[length, #.e. containing a certain number of linear units], 


daafrous modal twa, 5 yevduevos emi- 
medos Kadeirat, TAEvpal Se abrod of 
modAamAacidoavres GAAHAOUS GpiBuol. 
From the time of Pythagoras—to 
whom the combination of arithmetic 
with geometry was due—the properties 
of numbers were investigated geome- 
trically. Thus composite numbers 
(obvOero1) were figured as rectangles, 
whose sides (wAevpal) are the factors. 
Similarly, prime numbers (xp@ro:) were 
represented by points ranged along a 
right line, and were hence called linear 
(ypappixol) not only by Theon of 
Smyrna (Arithm, ed. de Gelder, p. 
34), and Nicomachus (Nicom. G, 
Introd. Arithm, ii. c. 7), but also by 
Speusippus, who wrote a little work Ov 
Pythagorean numbers (see Theologu- 
mena Arithmetica, ed, Ast., p. 61). 
Prime numbers were also figured as 
rectangles whose common breadth was 
the linear unit, and they are thus re- 
presented in this passage. 

In geometry 7d érepdunnes signified 
a rectangle, and was so defined by 
Euclid, Book i. Def. 22: rav 8 
Terpamdetpwy oxnudtwy Terpdywvov 
uy gorw, & iodwreupdy ré dors Kar 
bpboydviov, érepdunnes dt, d dpOoydvi0y 
uty, oie isdwAeupov 3¢. Cf. Hero, 
Def. 53; Geom. pp. 435 52, 53, &c., 
ed. Hultsch ; Pappi Alex. Col/ect., ed. 
Hultsch, vol. i., p- 140. Euclid does not 
use the term érepdunxes in his Elements, 
but raparAnAdypauuoy dpBoydriov. It is 
now generally recognised that he de- 
tived the materials of his L/ements 


from various sources: the term érepé- 
unkes may thus have been preserved in 
his work : or, else, he thought it better 
to avoid the use of this term, as it was 
employed in a particular sense. When 
the sides of the rectangle were expressed 
in numbers, mpouh«ns was the general 
name for an oblong. In the particular 
cases where the sides of the oblong 
contained two consecutive. units, as— 
2,3; 3,4; &c., the term érepouhuns 
was employed, inasmuch as the lengths 
of the sides were of different kinds, z.¢. 
odd and even ; whereas in a square they 
were of the same kind, either both 
odd, or both even (see the first part of 
this Paper, HERMATHENA, vol. iii., 
p- 188, note 85). It should be ob- 
served that when a square is con- 
structed equal to an oblong of this 
kind (érepdéunres), its side must be in- 
commensurable; but in certain cases the 
side of the square, which is equal to an 
oblong of the former kind (mpéunkes) 
(e. g. whose sides are 8, 2; 3, 27; andso 
on) is commensurable. The two words 
are used in this passage in their strict 
signification, and are not, as M. Paul 
Tannery thinks, synonymous (see Dom- 
ninos de Larissa, Bulletin des Sciences 
Mathématiques, t. viii., 1884, Pp» 297). 
Professor Campbell remarks: ‘these 
terms [mpouhins, érepouhns] were dis- 
tinguished by the later Pythagoreans’ 
(doc. ctt., p. 23, note). This is mis« 
leading, for it seems to imply that 
they were not distinguished by the 
early Pythagoreans, 
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and the lines which form as their squares an oblong num- 
ber (rév érepourxn) we defined as duvauece inasmuch as they 
have no common measure with the former in length, but 
in the surfaces of the squares, which are equivalent to 
these oblong numbers. And in like manner with solid 
numbers.’ !° 

Socr. ‘The best thing you could do, my boys, or any 
other man.’—( 7heaeletus, 147 D-148 B.) 

(/). We learn from Suidas that he taught at Heraclea, 
and that he first wrote on ‘the five solids’ as they are 
called." 

Eudoxus and Theaetetus, then, were the original think. 
ers to whom—after the Pythagoreans—Euclid was most 
indebted in the composition of his ‘Elements.’ In the 
former parts of this Paper we have seen that we owe to 
the Pythagoreans the substance of the first, second, and 
fourth Books, also the doctrine of proportion and of the 
similarity of figures, together with the discoveries respect- 


ing the application, excess, and defect of areas"—the subject 


10 Goa wey ypaumal tov iodmAeupoy 
kal énimedov apiduy rerpaywrifouvc, 
BijKos wpiodueda, Soa dé rv Erepounkn, 
duvdwers, ws whKes wey ob Luupérpous 
éxelvais, Tois Sémmédois & SdvavTar” 
Kal wept Ta oOTEeped KAAO To.wdTov. Cf. 
Euclid, vii., Def. 18: 8rav 5& tpeis 
Gpiduol moAAawAacidgavTes G&AANAOUS 
mowol Tiva, 6 yevduevos oTepeds eoTww, 
mwAevpal 5€ adrod of moAAamAaoidoar- 
Tes GAAHAOUS GpiOuol. Solid numbers 
(orepeot) were also treated in the little 
work of Speusippus referred to above 
(Zheol, Arith. loc, cit.). 

11 ¢ Theaetetus, of Athens, astrono- 
mer, philosopher, disciple of Socrates, 


taught at Heraclea. He first wrote 


on ‘the five solids’? as they are 


called. He lived after the Pelopon- 


nesian War.’ 

‘ Theaetetus, of Heraclea in Pontus, 
philosopher, a pupil of Plato.’ Sud z. 

It has been conjectured that the two 
Notices refer to the same person. Mak- 
ing every allowance for the inaccuracy of 
Suidas, this seems to me by no means 
probable. It is much more likely that 
the second was a son, or relative, of 
Theaetetus of Athens, and sent by him 
to his native city to study at the Aca- 
demy under Plato. 

'2 By this method the Pythagoreans 
solved geometrical problems, which 
depend on the solution of quadratic 
equations. For examples of the 
method see HERMATHENA, vol. iii, 
p- 196; vol. iv., p. 199, note 45. 
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matter of the sixth Book: the theorems arrived at, how- 
ever, were proved for commensurable magnitudes only, 
and assumed to hold good for all. We have seen, further, 
that the doctrine of proportion, treated in a general manner, 
so as to include incommensurables (Book v.), and, conse- 
quently, the re-casting of Book vi., and also the Method of 
Exhaustions (Book xii.), were the work of Eudoxus. If we 
are asked now—In what portion of the Elements does the 
work of Theaetetus survive? We answer: since Books vii., 
viii, and ix. treat of numbers, and our question concerns 
geometry; and since the substance of Book xi., contain- 
ing, as it does, the basis of the geometry of volumes, is 
probably of ancient date, we are led to seek for the work 
of Theaetetus in Books x. and xiii.: and it is precisely 
with the subjects of these Books that the extracts (@), (e), 
and (/), are concerned. 

Having regard, however, to the difference in the man- 
ner of expression of Proclus in (c):—‘ Euclid arranged 
many works of Eudoxus, and completed many of those of 
Theaetetus’—we infer that, whereas the bulk of the fifth 
and twelfth books are due to Eudoxus, on the other hand 
Theaetetus laid the foundation only of the doctrine of 
incommensurables, as treated in the tenth Book. In like 
manner from (/) we infer that the thirteenth Book, treat- 
ing of the regular solids, is based on the theorems 
discovered by Theaetetus; but it contains, probably, ‘a 
recapitulation, at least partial, of the work of Aristaeus’ 
(see HERMATHENA, vol. vi., p. 127). 

From what precedes, it follows that the principal part 
of the original work of Euclid himself, as distinguished 
from that of his predecessors, is to be found in the tenth 
Book." De Morgan suspected that in this Book some 


See Heiberg., Litterargeschicht- von den Untersuchungen des Theiatet 
liche Studien iiber Euklid, p. 34: — vervollkommnet; also, da Theatet sich 
‘Nach Proklus hat er [Euklid] vieles  besonders mit Inkommensurabilitat und 

VOL. VIs U 
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definite object was sought, and suggested that the classifi- 
cation of incommensurable quantities contained in it was 
undertaken in the hope of determining thereby the ratio 
of the circumference of the circle to its diameter, and 
thus solving the vexed question of its quadrature." It is 
more probable, however, that the object proposed con- 
cerned rather the subject of Book xiii., and had reference 
to the determination of the ratios between the edges of the 
regular solids and the radius of the circumscribed sphere, 
ratios which in all cases are irrational.’ In this way is 
seen, on the one hand, the connexion which exists between 
the two parts of the work of Theaetetus, and, on the other, 
light is thrown on the tradition handed down by Proclus, 
and referred to at the end of the last part of this Paper, 
that ‘Euclid proposed to himself the construction of the 
so-called Platonic bodies [the regular solids] as the final 
aim of his systematization of the Elements.’ 

We are not justified in inferring from the passage in 


Theaetetus (e), that Theodorus had written a work on 
‘powers’ or ‘roots,’ much less that the contribution of 
the Pythagoreans to the doctrine of incommensurables 
was limited to proving the incommensurability of the 


diagonal and side of a square, z.¢. of ,/2." Theodorus, 


Irrationalitat beschaftigte, darf wohl 
einiges von dem sehr umfangreichen 
und vollsténdigen X Buche dem Euk- 
lid selbst angeeignet werden, was und 
wie viel, wissen wir nicht.’ 

Professor P. Mansion, of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, informs me by a letter 
of the 4th March, 1887, that for several 
years past he has pointed out this re- 
sult—the originality of the tenth Book 
of the Elements of Euclid—to his 
pupils in his Course on the History of 
Mathematics. His manner of proof is 
substantially the same as that given 
by me above. 


See also P. Tannery: L’£ducation 
Platonicienne, Revue Philosophique, 
Mars, 1881, p. 225; La Constitution 
des Eléments, Bulletin des Sciences 
Mathematiques, Aout, 1886, p. 
190. 

14 The English Cyclopaedia, Geometry, 
vol. iv., 375; Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, Lucleides, vol. ii, ps 
67. 

15 See Bretschneider, Geom. v. Luk, 
p- 148. 

16 See P. Tannery, of. cit., pp. 188, 
189. 
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who was a teacher of mathematics, is represented in the 
passage merely as showing his pupils the incommensura- 
bility of \/3, /5, +.-4/17, and there is no evidence that 
this work was original on his part. On the contrary, the 
knowledge of the incommensurability of ,/5, at all events, 
must be attributed to the Pythagoreans, inasmuch as it 
is an immediate consequence of the incommensurability of 
the segments of a line cut in extreme and mean ratio, 
which must have been known to them, and from which 
indeed it is probable that the existence of incommensu- 
rable lines was discovered by Pythagoras himself (see 
HERMATHENA, vol. iii., p. 198, and vol. v., p. 222). 

There are, moreover, good reasons for believing that 
the Pythagoreans went farther in this research than has 
been sometimes supposed; indeed Eudemus says ex- 
pressly: ‘Pythagoras discovered the theory of incom- 
mensurable quantities (rv aAdywv tpayparelav). Further, 
the lines ,/ 3, / 5,... would occur in many investigations 
with which we know the Pythagoreans were occupied :— 

1°, In the endeavour to find the so-called Pythagorean 
‘niangles, i. e. right-angled triangles in rational numbers ; 

2°. In the determination of a square, which shall be 
any multiple of the square on the linear unit, a problem 
which can be easily solved by successive applications of 
the ‘Theorem of Pythagoras’—the first right-angled tri- 
angle, in the construction, being isosceles, whose equal 
sides are the linear unit, the second having for sides about. . 
the right angle the hypotenuse of the first (/ 2) and the 
linear unit; the third having for sides about the right 
angle ,/3 and 1, and for hypotenuse 2, and so on; 

3°. In the construction of the regular polygons, for the © 
third triangle in 2° is in fact the so-called ‘ most beautiful 
right-angled scalene triangle’ (see HERMATHENA, VOI. iii., 
P. 194). 

4°. In finding a mean proportional between two given 

U2 
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lines, or the construction of a square which shall be equal 
to a given rectangle, in the simple case when one line is 
the linear unit, and the other contains 3, 5, .. . units. 


The method followed in this Paper differs altogether 
from that pursued by most writers. The usual course has 
been to treat of the works of Archytas, Theaetetus, 
Eudoxus, Menaechmus, &c.—the men to whom in fact, as 
we have seen, the progress of geometry at that time was 
really due—under the head of ‘Plato and the Academy.’ 
This has given rise to an exaggerated view of the services 
of Plato and of the Academy in the advancement of mathe- 
matics; which is the more remarkable because a just 
appreciation of the services of Plato in this respect was 
made by Eudemus in the summary of the history of 
geometry, so frequently quoted in these pages: 

‘Plato, who came next after them [Hippocrates of 
Chios, and Theodorus of Cyrene], caused the other 
branches of knowledge to make a very great advance 
through his earnest zeal about them, and especially geo- 
metry: it is very remarkable how he crams his essays 
throughout with mathematical terms and _ illustrations, 
and everywhere tries to rouse an admiration for them in 
those who embrace the study of philosophy.’" 

The way in which Plato is here spoken of is in striking 
contrast to that in which Eudemus has, in the summary, 
written of the promoters of geometry. 


7 TAdtwv 8 én rovrois yevduevos, Kois Adyois KaTamukvecas Kal Maytaxod 
peylorny emolnoev emiSocw Ta Te HAAG Td wepl aita Oatua Tay pidooogplas 
pabhuara Kal thy yewuerplay AaBeiy dvrexoudvey emeyelpwy. Proclus, op. 
bid Thy wep) abtda omovdhy, bs wou BHAds cit. p. 66. 
dors kal TA CVyypduuata Tols KadnuaTi« 


GEORGE J. ALLMAN. 
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ON OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO SEVERAL 
QUANTITIES. 


T is proposed here to treat those difficulties in the 
reduction of observations which are peculiar to the 
case of plural gueszta, I have elsewhere’ considered the 
generic problem and the simpler species. The subject 
presents two headings—(I.) the method of determining the 
best values for the quantities under observation; and (1.) 
the error incident to that determination. 

I.—Under the first heading there arises no particular 
difficulty, as long as we confine ourselves to the typical 
case where the law of facility is a Probability-curve. 
We may determine the most probable (which are also 
the ‘most? advantageous’) values of the gueszfa by In- 
verse Probability, after the manner of Chauvenet,’ Merri- 
man,‘ and others. 

When we pass to the case of laws of facility other than 
Probability-curves, the genuine Inverse Probability is no 
longer available. We must fall back upon those second 
best and third best courses, which are designated as the 
Method of Least Squares and the’ Method of Situation. The 
philosophic basis of the Method of Least Squares is not 
more obscure in the case of plural quesita than for the 
simpler type. The only peculiar difficulties are mathe- 


1 See my little study on the Art of * Method of Least Squares (1885), 
Measurement, entitled Metretike [Lon- Art. 41. 
don, Temple & Co., 1887], and the 5 See Laplace, 7héor. Anal., Sup- 
Papers there referred to; in particular plement 2, second division, Art. 2; 
Camb. Phil. Trans., 1885. also Mécanique Céleste, iii. 29. Cp, 

3 Did. Appendix to Metretike, 

3 Astronomy, Appendix, Art. XI, 





Aor nce see ree ee ree eo einer 
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matical, and they have been* removed by the mathema. 
ticians. 

The Method of Situation is a less threadbare subject, 
It will be recollected that in the simple case of a single 
quesitum that method is as follows :—Arrange the values 
of the sought quantity, which are derived from the given 
observations in the order of their magnitudes, and put for 
the quesitum the value which is at the middle of that row; 


2 + 


that is, the z : th, 2 being odd, and a mean between the 


“th and (? + eh mw being even. That is, supposing the 


observations are all of the same weight; otherwise, the 
following modification is required:—Let /,, 4, &c., hy be 
the preczstons’ of the respective observations which are 
arranged in the descending order of the magnitudes 
ascribed to the quesitum by the corresponding equations, 
so that 4,, for instance, is the coefficient belonging to the 
equation which yields the largest value for the quesitum 
Find 4,, so that 


hy + hig + &e. + hyp <4 Sh; and h, + hy + &e. +h, > § Sh. 


Then put the value derived from the 7* equation for the 
quesitum. What now is the analogue of this procedure 
in the case of plural queesita? 

A half answer to this question is given by Laplace 
in the remarkable hybrid*® between the AZethod of Least 
Squares and the Method of Sstuation, which he has de- 
scribed in the Mécanique Céleste, Book iii., s. 40. There 
being given a number of linear equations for two vari- 


®See Mr, Glaisher’s Paper in the 8 Even in the case of the single gua- 
Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, sitwm, Laplace has not shrunk from 
XL. mixing the methods of Squares and 
1 Laplace, Théorie Analytique, Sup- Situation.—Théor. Anal., p. 619, Nat. 
plement ii., p. 616, Nat. Ed. The Ed, 
reason of the rule is given at p, 618, 
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ables, y and z, he first obtains ove equation according to 
the usual procedure of the Method of Least Squares. With 
the aid of the one equation obtained by that reduction and 
each of the given equations, he then, eliminating z, obtains 
n values for y. He then determines the median of these 
values by the Method of Situation. Putting that median 
as the value of y, he obtains the value of z from the afore- 
said normal equation.’ It does not appear that this inter- 
mediate method can be helpfully extended to the case of 
numerous quesita: the ingredient with which the Arith- 
metic Mean is tempered becomes relatively less. The 
peculiar advantages of the A/ethod of Situation, its saving 
of labour, and appropriateness to’ Discordant Observa- 
tions, would not be obtained in an appreciable degree. 

I propose, therefore, to investigate a more genuine 
analogue, as follows :—Consider, first, the simple case in 
which there are only two quesita. Let the given equa- 
tions be of the form 


aX+by-wW=0, 
a,% + by - W,=0, &e., 
where w,, w,, &c., are observations subject to equal error. 


According to the usual procedure we obtain for one locus 
(of the sought point xy) the ‘normal equation’ 


a,[a,x%+b,y-w,] + a[a,.% + by -w,] + &c.=0; 


*The passage in the Mécanique 
Céleste leads up to the mention of the 
method described in his preceding ar- 
ticle, and in the Zhéorie (iv. 24) for 
determining the system in which the 
greatest error possible est, ‘ Abstrac- 
tion faite du signe, moindre que dans 
tout autre systéme.’ The analogue of 
this procedure in the simplest case of a 
single quzesitum represented by  ob- 
servations of equal weight, 


*1, Xe, &c., ny 


would be, I think, to take the point 
equidistant from the maximum and 
minimum observation, x; and x2. Its 
use might be to form a summary test 
whether the given observations (whose 
error is supposed known @ rior) can 
be regarded as relating to one and the 
same quantity. 

10See my Paper ‘On the Choice 
of Means,’ Philosophical Magazine, 
1887, 
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which may be thus interpreted. Substitute any assigned 
value for y in the original equations. Of the values 
for x thus presented, the (weighted) Arithmetical Mean 
is given by substituting the assigned value for y in the 
‘normal’ equation. The analogous procedure is to find 
a locus such that if we substitute any assigned value of y 
in the original equations, the M/edzan of the correspond- 
ing 2 values of x may be given by the locus. The series 
of points, which in the case of the Arithmetical Mean is 
obtained by a single stroke of analysis, must, in the case 
of the Median, be traced one by one. That is, we must 
substitute in the given equations successive values of y 


SSS ae 


at ay rt nae rR ey eR me 


a i 


soe 


‘ (e.g.0, 98, 20, &c,), 


find the Median value for x corresponding to each assigned 
y, and plot the series of points. A second Median Curve 
is afforded by the Medians of the y components; and the 
intersection of these Median Curves gives the Median 
Point. The method is perfectly general. 

As an illustration, we may take the case of two quasita, 
x and y, the equations for which involve each only one of 
the variables, The A/ean /oci are in this case lines parallel 
to the axes. And it follows, from considerations which I 
have" elsewhere put together, that the Median, as com- 
pared with the Arithmetical Mean, affords a solution 
nearly as good when the typical Probability-curve pre- 
vails, and better when the observations are ‘ discordant.’ 

As a rather less elementary illustration, suppose that 
the data consisted of three groups of equations—the first 


of the form X%=2Q;, X=, &C.; 


the second yb, yodb, &e.; 


the third KX+YRly K+ Y=ly &. 


«On the Choice of Means,’ Phil, Mag., 1887. 
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We might take for the first group Professor Newcomb’s” 
684 observations (on Transits of Mercury), referred to in 
my Paper ‘On the Choice of Means’ ; for the second group, 
the observations recorded by Sir G. Airy, in an Appendix 
to his Zheory of Errors; and for the third group (with a 
slight modification to be mentioned), the forty observations 
referred to in the same Paper, as cited by* Chauvenet from 
Bessel. Let us put the Arithmetic Means of the a’s and of 
the 2’s each equal to zero, and suppose each of the c’s to 
be so increased by a constant quantity that the Arithmetic 
Mean of the c’s also is zero. It is evident that the required 
point is in the neighbourhood of the origin of x andy. And 
it will be found exceedingly easy to plot the two Median 
Lot in that neighbourhood. Thus, to find the point on the 
axis x, where it is struck by the locus of the Median of 
X-components, observe that the points where .the given 
lines of the third group strike the axis x are 


R2by H=2by, &c. 


The required point, then, is the Median of the a’s and c’s 
taken together. To find the corresponding point on the 
parallel y = 1, we have only to put for each ¢, ¢ - 1, say ¢’, 
and take the Median of the a’s andc’s. This process is not 
only easier than the received method, but Jde/fer ; the ob- 
servations being (in part) dzscordant. 


II.—There occurs to me only one other" point deserving 
notice as peculiar to the case of plural guesz/a—the error 
incurred by the solution. We may with sufficient gene- 


” American Yournal of Mathematics, of Interpretation, referred to by Dr. 
1885, Merriman in his valuable list of writ- 

13 Astronomy, Art. 17. ings relating to the Method of Least 

4 See the Paper just referred to. Squares, 

‘ST have not studied Cauchy’s Method 
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rality consider the case of two quesita, x and y, given by 
” equations of the form 





AnX + bny = Wy 


where the law of error for all the w’s is the same, viz. the 
Probability-curve, whose modulus is c. Now, in seeking 
the error of x and y, we may inquire either—(1) What is 
the probability that the value assigned to x will not differ 
from the real value by more than a certain extent, z7respec- 
tive of the error of y? Or (2) What is the probability that 
both x and y will keep within assigned limits (whether the 
same or not for each)? 

The most probable values of x and y correspond to the 
maximum height of a surface whose equation is of the form 
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a Probabilotd, as I venture to call it. Now—(1) the first of 
the two species of error just distinguished is to be obtained 
by integrating z with reference to y between infinite limits, 
and taking the error of the resulting Probability-curve in x. 
From the known properties of the Probabiloid, it is evident 
that the sought error is that which is given by Laplace. 
If x and y are what may be called the principal axes of the 
Paraboloid, the sought error is the same as that which we 
would have obtained by taking no account of y at all. 

For the second purpose—(2) it is proper to ascertain the 
solid contents of the Paraboloid intercepted by (perpendi- 
culars raised at the extremity of) a certain area in the 
plane xy: say a square, or a circle, or ellipse, having the 
same centre as the Probabiloid. Such seems to be the 


ots ai eet 


Say erat en ase ae aoe es> oro PSSST Na oa NRSTANO GEASS SERENE a 


8 Théor, Analytique, Book iv., No. 21, 


etaues 23d cnet «parser et 
— 
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gist of M. Beynamé’s difficult Paper in Lzouvelle’s Fournal 
for 1852. His reasonings are elaborate, and his conclusions, 
doubtless, correct; but he is surely guilty of a serious zgno- 
ratio elencht, if he confounds the two species of error above 
distinguished. He appears to do so, when he accuses 
Laplace and others of having exaggerated the precision of 
the Method of Least Squares. Thus, in the calculation of 
the mass of Jupiter, instanced by Laplace in his first sup- 
plement, there being six unknown quantities, M. Beynamé 
reduces the odds against a certain extent of error from 
1,000,000 (to 1), the estimate of Laplace, to 1160. It is 
clear, however, that Laplace is concerned” with the error 
in the determination of the mass of Jupiter, zrrespective 
of the five ancillary questta which the calculation involves. 
The adverse reasoning may be profound, but it is not fatal 
to Laplace.—Merses profundo, pulchrior eventt. 


Cp. Zhéor. Analytique, Book ii., Ch. 4, Art. 21. 


F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 


Kine’s CoLtece, Lonpon. 
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ON THE LINEAR RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
NINE POINTS OF INTERSECTION OF A 
SYSTEM OF PLANE CUBIC CURVES. 


ET the nine points of intersection be 4, B,C,D,Z,F, 
G,H,J, and let G, 7,7 be the vertices of the triangle 

whose sides are the axes of trilinear co-ordinates a, B, 7; 
the relative values of these co-ordinates being such that an 
arbitrarily-assumed line may be represented by the equa- 
tion a+($+y=0. This line will cut the axes at the 
points (0, 1, - 1), (- 1, 0, 1), (1, — 1, 0); and if the co-ordi- 
nates of A be (a, 81, y:), Of B (az, Bay yx)... Of F'(as, Bay ys), 
the line drawn from A to (0, 1, - 1) will cut 6 and y at the 
points (a, 0, Bi+y:), (a, B:+ y:, 0), and lines drawn from 
these points to Hand / will meet at the point (a, 6, + y, 
(1+ y:), from which point, if a line be drawn to J, it will 


/ 
cut a at the point (o 3? *\, The point similarly found 
1 yi 


on 8, by means of a line drawn from A to the second point 


(— 1, 0, 1), will be @ 0, =, and the corresponding point 


a 7 


on y will be (=, B? o): the three lines drawn from these 
a) 1 
points to G, //, J will meet at the point (, = ~) which 
a 1 1 

is the inverse of A, and may be denoted by A’. Similarly, 
points B’, C’, D’, EZ’, F’ may be found inverse of B, C, D, £, F. 
It is obvious that the position of these inverse points 
depends on the position of the arbitrary line, denoted as 
above, by the equation a+ $+ y=0. 
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Now, the equation of any cubic passing through the 
seven points A, B, C, F, G, H, 7, must be of the form 
aP = mbQ; where a = 0 is the equation of AF; 4 = o that of 
BF; P=o that of the conic through GCGH/; Q =o that 
of ACGHT, and m an arbitrary constant. If this cubic 
passes also through D and £; and if a, a;, &c., are the 
results of substituting the co-ordinates of D and £ for the 
running co-ordinates in a, &c., we will have 

ab, QP, = 

ba, P,Q) — 
which is the relation between the nine points of inter- 
section. 

To reduce this relation to a linear form, it is to be 
observed, that if O is the middle point of the chord of 
Pwhich passes through D and £, and if the polars of 
D and £ cut this chord at /, and £,; then 


P,: P, = Eo Ep;: Do Dpy; 
but £0: Do = Op,: Ops = Ep, : Ds; 
therefore Ps: Py= Ep, Ep;: Dy Dps. (2) 


In like manner, if the polars with regard to Q cut the 
same line at g, and 4,, 


Qe: Qs = Dy, Dqs: Eqs £9; (3) 


Now the polar of D with regard to P is given by the 
equation— 
wae + nine) + _B (882) sass) 


&2 a3 


B2B3\ y273 a2 a3 
hel (sms * ae) =0, 


B2 Bs 7273 


y2y3\ aaas B2B3 
and the polar of Z is given by changing 4 to 5; therefore 


Biys+ yi Bs yeas + ays ) 
+ ——— Bays) + ———— (2 
(a2Bs) Bo 72 Bs ys ( ) 2427343 ( ) 
2 (Gets + nals) 
a2 Beas Bs Boy2Bs¥s 2037343 


Eps SS (“2+ Baas 


Dp. "a2 Bz a3 By 
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And in like manner, 


Eps _ 2 (melee 4 95775 (B27s) | 
Ds a2 82 a3 83 Boy2B3sy3 = ‘y2G2"y3a8 


(“B+ By as (2 Bs) + Bs ys + ¥41Bs (Bs+73) + yias + ayys 


a2 B2a3 Bs B272Rs73 772027303 (na) ; 





therefore 













Ps _ Eps: Eds (Sea + Bs'ys(Ba'ys) pene) : (sae + Bays (B23) + 146%) 722%) 
Py Dps.Dos \ 02820383  Bay2Bsys™ ‘y2027303 /  \ a2B2a3B3 B272B373 "Nay 
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therefore, by eq. (1), these anharmonic ratios are equal 
to one another. Hence the relations between the points 
| of intersection and the inverse points, as already defined, 
may be expressed by the series of anharmonics— 
A' (BC DE’) =F (BCDE); B(CDE'A’)=F(CDEA); 
C'(DE'A'B’) = F(DEAB), &e. 


Now, if all the intersections except / are known, the 
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inverse points A’, B’, C’, D’, Z’ are also known, and F may 
be found by means of the following constructions :— 

Let BC’, C’A’, A’B’ meet BE’ at 1, mi’, n’, and the 
above anharmonic ratios will be (n’m'D’Z’), (!D'E'n’'), 
(D'E’m'l); and if Z be the intersection of DD’ and ZL’; 
and /, m, 2 the intersections of DZ with 77’, Zm’, Tn’, the 
ratios are (zmDE), (tDEn), (DEm/); therefore, if Bu 
meets Cm at LZ, and C/ meets Az at AZ, and Am meets 
Bi at N, the three hexagons LBCDEF, AMCDEF, 
ABNDEF are inscribed in conics; so that # may be 
found by Pascal’s theorem as follows :— 

Let AZ meet BC at 7, and BD meet AC at s; also, let 
An meet /r at U, and Bx meet ms at V; then BC will 
meet DU on the conic CIZAED, and AC will meet EV 
onthe conic CLADE. Also, if AE meets DU at R, and 
BD meets EV at S; then RS passes through the inter- 
sections of opposite sides of two hexagons inscribed, 
respectively, in CBDFE and CAEFD; and if this line 


cuts AC atd, and BC at ¢, then F is the intersection of 
Dd and £e. 


ANDREW S. HART. 
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SOPHOCLEA. Antigone, 746. 
& puapdv 700s Kai yuvarkds vorepov. 


DO not believe Sophocles wrote japdv, for three rea- 
sons :—(1) There is neither dactyl nor anapaest as the 

first foot of a trimeter in this play. (2) psapd¢, as applied 
to character, is peculiar to the comic and satyric drama, 
and is unknown to tragedy. The word was used like our 
‘beastly,’ ‘brutal,’ as a very coarse and strong term of 
abuse. Itis never used by Atschylus. It is only once used 
by Sophocles (Zrach. 987), of pain: 4 8 av juapa Spice: 
this is almost the comic use of the word, and is only 
excusable by the violent pain of Hercules. Euripides has 
the word once in his extant tragedies applied to Cithaeron 
literally ‘ polluted’ by the blood of Pentheus, Bacch. 1384: 
once again in his lost tragedies (Auge Frag. 268), in the 
literal sense, of spoils ‘ polluted’ by blood. He uses it 
also twice, of persons, as a term of abuse; but both of these 
instances are in satyric dramas: Cyclops, 678; Sztsyphus, 
frag. 268. And Aristophanes has it scores of times as a 
term of abuse. Jebb, in his late beautiful edition, trans- 
lates it here, ‘dastard’; but that is a sense which it will 


be difficult to support by illustration. juapdg seems to be 
VOL. VI. Xx 





= sapenean tare aen NRCan ere 
eae : 
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co eran esa tarilgh pi 
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something like the Latin zmfrobus, though coarser, and 
denotes an utterly unscrupulous scoundrel, not ‘ dastard’: 
cf. Lysist. 253: aduaxot yuvaixec kal puapat. 

(3) While & sapdv i80¢ is open to these objections, ¢ 
pwpov 00c, which, I believe, Sophocles wrote, is open to 
none, and pwedv might easily have been changed to juapév. 
pwpov corresponds exactly to yuvaixd¢ vorepov, which Mr. 
Blaydes, rightly, in my opinion, explains as ‘ the slave of a 
woman.’ 

1b. 789. 


Kat o ovt’ adavatwv Pvéipos ovdeis 
08 apepiwy ex’ avOpwruv, 6 8 éxwv péeunvev. 

Both Blaydes and Jebb reject éwi here; and, indeed, it 
seems unexampled in this sense. Blaydes proposed ov’ 
apuspiwy of y avOpwrwv, and this Jebb adopts. I should 
like to read txav@pwoxov@’ after auepiwv: ‘neither God nor 
mortal can escape thy spring.’ The best use of juéoror, like 
épnugown, Was absolute, without avOpwro. éiravPowoxer is 
not found; but avabpworeyv, avOpwoxev, érevOpwoxev, Occur. 
The metaphor in the individual word would be that ofa 
wild beast springing on some large animal, like a deer or 
horse, which rushes along, maddened, as it tries to unseat 
its captor. 

/b. 672. 


dvapxlas O€ peifov ovK oti KaKov" 
° , " #9 , 

airy Todas dAAvow, 40° advacrarous 
/ aS ‘ s ‘ 

oikous Tnow: 7d adv paxy Sopds 


TpoTas KaTappyyvuce 


Jebb adopts the conjecture ovupayxov dopdc, and calls it 
a certain emendation., Neither Blaydes nor Campbell reads 
it, and I cannot see why anarchy should be said to break 
the ranks of allies into revolt. Anarchy breaks up any 
army, whether there are allies present or not. Creon is 
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preaching obedience to authority. The mention of allies 
has nothing to do with his subject. I suggest 


Hoe Tvppryy Sopds 


, 
TpoTHv KkaTappynyvvat . 


This breaks forces into confused, headlong rout. 


Phitloctetes, 782. 
GANG Sdoux’ & rat pH p’ dreds edyy. 


I think the sudden pang felt by Philoctetes justifies the 
insertion of a dochmiac among trimeters ; and, regarding 
the verse as dochmiac, I would write 


GANG Sedorx’ & wat pH pe’ apedAy a’ €vX7. 


‘I fear your prayer (if granted) will take you away from me.’ 
Neoptolemus had prayed for a fair wind and prosperous 
voyage. 

Tb. 757. 


1. py pe tapByoas tpodds* 
nKe yap avrn da xpdvov tAdvots tows 
ws é&erAnoOn. NE. iw iv dvornve ov, 

Is the hiatus after é€erAjobn defensible? And the 
sympathising cry of Neoptolemus seems to show that 
Philoctetes had uttered an exclamation of pain. 

I propose : 

nKEt yap airy bua xpovov aAavns Tis ws. 
ws éLexpnoOnv. NE. id iw dvornve ov. 

‘This agony has come back after an interval like 
some intermittent fever. How I am burnt up!’ ‘Oh! 
Oh! unhappy man!’ wddvnc re we has, I think, been 
proposed before. iumpacBa: is used of inflammation after 


a snake’s bite, Acts, 28. 6. 
X 2 
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EURIPIDEA. TZvoades, 777. 
kpvrrer’ GOduov Sénas 
kal pirrer’ eis vais. 
For xpémrer’, which is inconsistent with the sequel, read 
paorrer .—Soph. Zrach., 776: 


papas mrodds viv, 
er 4 > , > , / 
pire. mpos audixAvorov é« TovTov TéTpav. 


” 
oF pene eee 


a reas aloes tenets te ee 


Heraclidae, 398. 


‘ Se x , 7» >,” a 
kal Tapa pev wavt’ dpap’ 7dn Kadds, 


rT i Rc a ca tt laa i 


So B, corruptly. pévroe mavr’ C, uév vu wavr’, Nauck. 
I propose: 
kal Tapa pev Tayévr’ apap’ dn Kadds. 
Tb. 479. 


a a >» , 9 %%4F , 
tev sav 8 dxovcao’ ‘léAews orevaypatwv 


e&nAOov, ov TaxHeioa tpeaBeveww yévovs. 


What ray@cioa means I do not see. I could understand 
rexOcioa; although not the oldest, not matu maxima, 
Macaria felt the call of duty to take an eldest’s part. 
Paley, reading the vulgate, properly remarks: ‘The phrase 
is remarkable, because the natural meaning of the words 
(a peaebev yévouc) is * to be the eldest of the family.”’ And, 
in my opinion, the natural meaning is the meaning here. 


1b. 502. 
eyo yap airy mpiv KeAevoOjvat, yépov, 
OvnoKev éroiwn Kai rapioracba opayy. 


Read ogayei. How a girl can stand beside her own 
sacrifice is obscure: she can stand beside the sacrificer. 


ae ean reer en ares ergs ee — z 


sont acinomae 
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Ib. 559. 
copas KeAevers’ 7) TPETNS pido paros 
Tov "mov peracyxelv, GAN’ eLevOepus Oavw. 

What is the meaning of éAevBiowe Oavw? It ought to 
mean ‘I am ready to die freely, voluntarily.’ But can the 
subjunctive have this force? Paley explains it as ‘let me 
die,’ defending it by éloyer’, avonv éxuabw ; but this is quite 
different; and the sense, ‘let me die freely,’ even if 
possible, is foreign to the context here. I suggest aAQ’ 
ikevOepw o éy@: ‘but I absolve you of all guilt ’—évOaveiv 
occurs in the next line, and may have caused @avw here, 
after tAevfeo@ and o had become incorporated into éXev- 
Qfowe. When Hippolytus is dying, Theseus asks him 
(Hipp. 1448) is he going to die, leaving him under the 
impiety of having caused his death, to which Hippolytus 
replies— 

ov dj’, ered oe Tovd’ eXevOepS dodvov. 
Ishould have suggested @@, ‘look on at my sacrifice with- 
out fear,’ but that this sense is opened in the next line. 


Supplices, 138. 
@H. tiv’ eis Epwra ride Kydeias podwv ; 
AA. PoiBov p’ imndOe Svotdract’ aiviypara. 


Nauck says, ‘viAe suspectum’; I do not see why; 
but perhaps ip0c, ‘ fired me,’ would be a little better. 


Lb. 1194. 
jv & dpxov éxAurdvres EAOworw wodwv, 
Kakas dAécOat mpdotpen’ ’Apyeiwv xOova, 
and Jbid., 1208 — 
PoBov yap avrois jv mor’ EAPwow wodAw 


“~ , ‘ ‘ , , 
dey bcioa Onoer KGL KQKOV VOOTOV maAuv. 


There is nothing in the words %\Owow méd\w which 
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denotes hostility, and such an idea is clearly demanded. 
Write fA\cwow for %AQwow: ‘if they break their oaths, and 
press our city hard,’ ‘besiege,’ ‘molest,’ it; true ciAAuv is 
an epic word, but that objection is not fatal. 


Lb. 557. 
yvovras otv xpewv Tdde 
GdiKoupevors Te wéTpLa 17) Oupad pepe 
ddikeiv Te Toad? ola pn BAawWer wodw. 

The poet cautions us against cherishing resentment, 
remembering the mutability of human prosperity ; and it is 
easy to see that réAw is meaningless. The true reading is 
maAw : remembering how it may at a future time be in our 
adversary’s power to hurt us, we should beware of com- 
mitting wrong of such extent as will one day bring injury 
on us in return (wadw). 


Tb. 449. 
mas ovv ér av yévour’ av ioxupa ToALS 
Grav Tis ws AEyOvos Npwwod oTayuv 
ToApas apaipy Karodwrily veous ; 
téAuac is universally condemned. I propose to write 
the last two verses thus: 
Orav Tis ws AEypavos HpLvod oTaxus 
titas dpaipy Karodwti¢y véous 
tida¢g from ridAw, ‘to pluck,’ which is the verb used in 
N. T., Matt. 12. 1, ipEavro ri\X\ew orayvac; and so Mark 
2. 23, tiAAovreg trode otayvac ; Luke 6. 1, ErAXov rovg orayvac. 
The contract orayv¢ seems to have been an Attic form— 
Ar. £9. 393: Nov d& rode oraxug éxeivoug od¢ Exeter jyayev- 


/b. 1010. 
‘ ‘ c “a ‘ oo © > , , 
Kal piv opas THVO Hs epearnkas 7réeAas 
‘ ‘ Step . 

mupav Avos Onoaupov, vO éverte ods 


. 2.» , 
TOOL dapac Geis Aapracu Kepavvlols, 
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Evadne is addressed: the pyre is that of her husband, 
Capaneus. The only emendation of the second line re- 
corded by Nauck is dén¢ Oncavpdv, a proposal of Marckland. 
The true reading I have no doubt is dpvdc¢ Ojoavpov. The 
pyre is called ‘a store of oak.’ C/. Soph. 7rach., 765, of 
the pyre raised by Hercules : 

dws d¢ cepvav dpylwv edaiero 


rE aiparnpa ard meipas APYOC. 


Euripides, Cyclops, 383 : 
avéxavoe pev Up mparov, bWnAns APYOC 


‘ , > , ‘ ¥ 
KOpjLOUsS mAaTeEias eT XaPas Badov €7l. 


Virg., Aen. 6. 215: 


Principio pinguem taedis et ROBORE secto 
Ingentem struxere pyram. 


Iphig. in Aul. 250. 


Mouxyvas 8é tas KuxAurrias 
mais "Atpéws éreure vavBaras 
vaav éxatov nOpoicpévous, 

aiv 8 "Adpacros jv 

tayos, ws piros pilw 

Tas pvyovcas peAabpa, 
BapBapov xdpw yapwv 
mpagw “EAAas as AaBor. 


Paley adopts the conjecture adsApdc for the corrupt 
"Adpasroc, understanding adsAgdc to be Menelaus. We 
should, however, understand Agamemnon to be still re- 
ferred to, who accompanied (abv jv) his men as a fear- 
less commander, reading arpecrog for "ASpacrog. We have the 
same play on ’Arpeve and rpiw zzfra, 321: pwr tpécag ovK 
dvacadipw Brépapov, ‘Atpéwe yeywo ; Agamemnon helped 
his brother, we pidog pidw, as one friend might help another. 
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FRAGMENTA COMICORUM. 
f 


There is a curious instance of misconception of an 
author’s meaning in the explanations of a passage given 
by Stobaeus, Flor. 57. 7. A man is talking of a sterile field 
which he has the misfortune to own; he says that if he 
sows twenty bushels of corn the yield is only thirteen ; of 
the remaining seven he remarks— 

ot 8 err’ éri OnBas éorpdrevody por Soxd. 

TO Tov yuvatkOv oxHpa SiaTypEl povov. 

The meaning of the latter line being obviously this: 
‘like ladies, it attends only to appearances’; has a fine 
show of blade but no crop; 7rd rav yuvaxoyr being a well- 
known idiom. So rd rev waféwy in Plato = ‘ like children.’ 
Owing, however, to the proximity of oyiua the article 
seemed to be conjoined to it, and Meineke says, Vera 
lectto adhuc latet, while Grotius read ofa, with inferior 
MSS., and darnpeiv, and, strange to say with Dobree’s ap- 
proval, thought the tomb of Niobe’s daughters was referred 
to, and that the line was a parody of some tragic poet, 
who had spoken of the seven against Thebes as buried 
near the seven daughters of Niobe! 


Il. 


Dicaearchus has preserved some difficult lines from a 
comic poet, referring apparently to Rhodes; given in 


Meineke, 2. 746 (p. 1198, ed. min.). I only pretend to 
emend one line: 


ra yap “AXiea peydAdnv ei exoAnv aye 
76 8 dduaxov éros pe paiverOar mrovei. 


tig yoAny aye should be written for ci ayoAny aye. Cf. Ar. 
Ran. navv yap ior iden xoAn, etc. 
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Ill. 


A line of Diphilus, as quoted in the Anthology, runs 
thus, Mein. 4. 426 (p. 1094, ed. min.) : 


To péev "Apyos immos of § évorxotvres AvKou. 


For immoc Meineke reads irriv; Kock immov. But I do 
not think that there is any reference to the old equine 
glories of Argos, or that there is any compliment to that 
ancient town in the verse. I read imvoc, one meaning of 
which was /atrzma. A well-known Greek traveller informs 
me that Argos is an exceedingly dirty town. The Argive 
herald in Homer and in the Heraclidae bears the offensive 
name of Copreus, which may not be a mere coincidence. 


IV. 


There is an uncomplimentary reference to the Corin- 
thian people, quoted from Menander, Mein. 4. 282 (p. 1007, 
ed, min.) : 


Kopw6iw mioteve Kai pn xp@ pidrd. 


mioteve iS Obviously corrupt, and probably zpdomrve should 
be restored. 


V. 


Mera tadra Oivvwv peyadomdour’ éreoérrer 
broydotpt omrav aire Apvorwparor 
Bowitiat tapqoav éyxéAers Geai 

TedTA’ durex opevan. 

So Athenaeus, VII. 300e, describing the dressing of 
eels, quotes from Eubulus. For Amvoowparor, Acyvoowparor, 
Astoowuatro, etc., have been conjectured: see Kock’s ed.; 
but surely the fault is in the second half of the compound, 


and we should read Amvoddématror: ‘whose abode is in the 
lake.’ 
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VI. 





Philemon tells us (Mein. 4. 58, p. 859, ed. min.) : 
Kav péxpe vehéwv tiv ddpiv avarracns 
0 Oavatos abtivy Tacav EXkioe: KaTw. 
Mr. Blaydes reminds me that fAéu is the Attic form; 
therefore I would write éAton. Avewv, exAdev dppdv, are 
i common in Greek, as ‘knitting,’ and ‘unknitting the 
brows’ in English. kxarw is perhaps corrupt also, being 
i | induced by éAxtou. It was probably supplied after the 
i i corruption. 
| 
| 
f 





an = . 
Fae See oi tame ey heaane ane enenesaal 























VII. 





Suidas, s. v., evpwrv, quotes Menander thus: 6 rov 
aatixwy ((3io¢) sig weviav auvex@¢ UTO TwV ToUNToY TUTTETAL Kal 
dvediZerar Ge pnot Mévavooooc— 


> ‘ ‘ ‘ > , 
eis Ta KaGapa Amos cioorkicerat. 


(Mein. 4. 294, p. 1015, ed. min.). We should surely read 
tig raxaBapra, and probably Aomde also = ‘ pestilence settles 
in unclean places,’ an obvious truth. 





VIII. 





Aovpeov érayw xnva To puenpare, 
So Athenaeus, 9, p. 383 f. (Mein. 4. 419, p. 1090, ed. 
min.), describes a sumptuous goose in the words of Diphilus. 
Kock seems to acquiesce in a curious explanation of Aoi- 
| peov, namely, that it means a goose stuffed with other 
| animals, as the Wooden Horse was filled with warriors. 
| 

. 


oct nee Sa Donte 


Meineke had quoted Macrobius 2, p. 383: Zetius obttcit 
saeculo suo quod porcum Trovanum mensts tnferant: quem wl 
tdeo sic vocabant, quast alits inclusis animalibus gravidum, 
ul tlle Troianus equus gravidus armatis furt. But ingenious 
though this be, it does not suit ry gvojmart, and I suggest 
that Sovpaov should be Aapsiov, ‘as proud as king Darius.’ 
Darius and Philip are mentioned in the Awdularia as pro- 
verbially grand. 
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IX. 

ea : a gre sr . 9 
dpapev dywvorvl Exdarns hu€pas 

, , > 
odxi petpins BéAtirré o GAN irepynddvors. 
ov €or ixOunpov id cod peraaBetv. 

a « A > ‘ , ‘ , 

cuvaKas Hav eis TA AdXava THY TOL. 


i To Aivov One wore lrOpi 
Tepe TWV CEALVWY pax Dp € @ €; c tots, 


Athen. 6, p. 227 e. (Mein. 4. 389, p. 1073, ed. min.). A 
man is cautioned against expensive marketing, and so 
making things scarce and dear to other purchasers. 
Schweighduser has changed suvijxag to suviyac, and Meineke 
accepts this, while Kock reads ovvsipyac. But ovvijxag is 
quite right ; the sense is ‘ you set us fighting,’ not simply, 
‘you bring us together’; and committere, ‘to pit together,’ 
is expressed by ouméva: in Greek. We are reminded of 
commissa auctio in Juv. Sat. 7. 


X. 


Antiphanes is quoted by Athenaeus, 7 p. 303 f., to the 
following effect :—Mein. 3. 70, 71, p. 524, ed. min. : 


A. tovrous dayous Gv; B. rods yap adXous vevopixa 
avOpwropayous ixfis. K. 10 detva Series; 
tavti kaxdvwta tAoia. T. Kwradas A€yes. 

The last line should, I think, be written thus: 


Tavtt paxpovwta. B. rota; T. Kwradas A€eyer. 


‘Do you eat what d’ye call ’em? those long-backed 
fellows.’ ‘What do you mean?’ ‘Oh! he means Copaic 
eels.’ 


PLAUTINA. Asznarta, 4. 1. 26. 


Posca is ‘liquor,’ from the root of fofo, as esca ‘food,’ 
from the root of edo. There is no doubt that it often meant 
a vinegary sort of wine, and that the line in the A/c/es, 3. 2. 
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24, Alzt ebrit sunt alit poscam potitant is plausibly explained 
to mean ‘Some slaves get drunk on wine; others get thin 
stuff to drink’; but I believe Zosca sometimes retained its 
original meaning, ‘liquor’ or ‘wine,’ without reference to 
its quality. It is probably the true reading in two pas. 
sages of Plautus, where, however, it has been corrupted 
into fostea :' in Asznarza, 4. 1. 26, the Parasite, reading the 
bond to Diabolus, recites the words : 


Tecum una postea aeque pocla potitet, 


where we should change fostea to poscae,’ ‘Let her take 
her liquor with you, glass for glass’; and in Menaechmi, 
3. 2. 31, where the parasite Peniculus, meeting the wrong 
Menaechmus, and mistaking him for his patron, thus 
accosts him : 


Fecisti funus med absente prandio. 

An ausus facere, quoi ego aeque heres eram ? 

Men. S. Adulescens, quaeso, quid tibi mecum est rei, 
Qui mihi maledicas, homini ignoto, insciens ? 

An tibi malam rem vis pro maledictis dari 

Postea? Px. Eam quidem edepol te dedisse intellego. 


I would give the whole line to Peniculus, and write: 
Pr. Poscae eam quidem edepol te dedisse intellego. 


‘IT see that you have been punishing the liquor’: 2. ¢. you 
are evidently drunk, as you talk such nonsense to me. 
Even if we press the meaning of fosca to be a cheap wine, 
it will suit this passage, for it was exactly the fosca which 
mounted quickly to the head, if we remember Juvenal, 
Sat. V., where the vinum quod suctda nolit Lana pati, 
the wine used for poultices, as jfosca was, turned the 
drinker into a maniac = de conviva Corybanta videbis : and 


‘In the passage in the Miles poscam _Diabolus is full of intentional hiatus, 
is corrupted to postguam in B. owing to the slow pronunciation of a 
* 1 do not say poscas, This bond of _ person reading out. 
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remembering this passage I am not at all sure that the 
true interpretation of the passage in the A/z/es is not 
simply ‘some are dead drunk (as Sceledrus was, fast 
asleep), others are boozing.’ With the phrase malam vim 
dare poscae, compare funus facere prandto above: Horace’s 
nithilum nocuere lagents. 


Crstellaria, 4. 1. 16. 
Non ecastore ais a memoro. 


So Ussing cites the MSS., and this clearly points to 
falsa memoro, f and e, ¢ and /, being confounded times 
without number in Plautine MSS., not to cassa memora, the 
emendation of Camerarius, generally accepted. 


Casina, 2. 5. 5. 
Quid tu me vera libertate territas ? 


uera BE, hera I, vero, Camerarius; but wera was 
certainly in the archetype. Read sera libertate. How diber- 
fate by itself can mean /zberfate neganda I do not see. We 
can easily imagine Cleostrata threatening Olympio, ‘it 
will be late before you get your freedom.’ [Cf. Lzbertas 
quae sera tamen respexit inertem. | 


VIRGILIANA. Aen. 4. 371. 


Quae quibus anteferam ? iam iam nec maxima Juno 
Nec Saturnius haec oculis pater aspicit aequis. 


I wish to propose a new interpretation of guae guzbus 
anteferam, namely, ‘ Before whom can I lay these things ? 
It is no use my appealing to Juno or Jupiter.’ The only 
thing that is an obstacle to this view is, of course, the con- 
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struction of azéeferam, in this sense, with a dative; but 
there is nothing impossible in such a construction ; amie. 
ponere takes a dative in the sense of placing before, and 
anteferre might take a dative in the sense of bearing and 
laying before. Had Virgil been writing prose he would 
have written Quae ad quos deferam? ‘To whom can I 
complain of this?’ Dido cannot find sympathy anywhere, 
Even heaven is unkind. So Antigone, helpless and for- 
lorn, exclaims: ri yp pe tiv Statnvov é¢ Oeode En BAe; 
tiv avdav cuupaxwv; so Iolaus, in the Hevraclidae, roi 
tpepoucaOa ; tig yap aoremrog Dewv; 


Tb. 4. 436. 


Extremam hanc oro veniam, miserere sororis 
Quam mihi cum dederis cumulatam morte remittam. 


As I do not understand this celebrated passage with 
any reading or interpretation yet proposed, perhaps I may 
be pardoned for suggesting, though with doubt and diffi- 
dence, which will probably be felt in a higher degree by 
my readers (if I have any), a conjectural emendation. 
Although the better MSS. give dederzt and cumulatam or 
cumulata, yet Servius held the best reading was dederis 
cumulatum, and it is on this reading I found my conjecture. 
I propose :— 


Quam mihi cum dederis, ululatum morte remittam. 


‘This is the das¢t favour I shall ever ask (says Dido): 
give it to me, and I will excuse your raising the dirge at my 
death’ (which is usually ¢he das¢ favour). Possibly Virgil’s 
amanuensis accidentally omitted an w/ in ululatum: and 
then Varius and Tucca, finding the truncated wdatum, 
completed the word to the best of their ability. emztto 
never means ‘to pay back’: on the other hand, one of its 
most technical uses is ‘to excuse,’ ‘to remit.’ The senti- 
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ment is like that of Horace: absent tnant funere naentae : 
—sepulcro mitte supervacuos honores. Ululatus, at death, was 
the duty of the women: when Dido had stabbed herself to 
death, the house resounded /emzneo ululatu, Anna taking a 
leading part, as became her propinquity, as Juvenal tells 
us would have been the duty of Cassandra and Polyxena, 
had their sire, Priam, died before the Trojan war. Although 
I think zz may easily have fallen out after m, yet morte 
simply may stand for ‘ at my death.’ 


HORATIANUM. Carm. I. 12. 15, Seqq. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum : 
Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores. 
Proeliis audax, neque te silebo 
Liber, et saevis inimica virgo 
Beluis et te metuende certa 
Phoebe sagitta. 


It is very strange that Bacchus’s prowess in war is 
celebrated as the god’s prominent characteristic. Stranger 
still if, removing the stop after onores, we place it after 
audax, and make Pallas the warlike divinity. Strange 
also, that on either of these suppositions Mars, the father 
of the Roman race, is left unnoticed. The fact is, in my 
opinion, that Avoelzzs audax is Mars. The construction is 
either a strong amd xowov (neque te) proelits audax, neque te, 
Liber stlebo (Horace is fond of this figure), or else the ex- 
pression froelizs audax is to be explained, as addresses to 
the gods often are, as a pregnant expression resting on an 
ellipse: god of battles (7 mention thy name) nor, etc. This 
form of address is indeed usually followed, in Greek by yép, 
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in Latin by am, or some such word; as, for instance, such 


invocations as "AyeAqou Biyarep ob yap év aaig more Tayaic rd 
Awde Bpipoc eAafsec: and Alma Venus (I address thee) per 
te quoniam genus omne animantum Concipitur visitque 
exortum lumina solis. But it is not necessary here, where 
Horace rushes along, fertur, though not zumerts lege solutis, 
from one divinity to another, and the mere mention of the 
god’s name is sufficient. 


A. PALMER. 
April, 1888. 
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MR. ARCHER-HIND’S ‘ TIMAUS.’! 


R. ARCHER-HIND’S 7Zimeus is a most valuable 
M help to the understanding of the philosophy of 
Plato. It consists of the text, an excellent and most read- 
able translation, with an introduction and notes mainly 
metaphysical. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Archer-Hind’s view of the 
Timeus is, that that dialogue furnishes us with the master- 
key which alone enables us to enter into Plato’s secret 
chambers; that the Z7zmeus, and the Zzmeus alone, enables 
us to recognize Platonism as a complete and coherent 
scheme of Monistic Idealism, p. 2, and that, as Plato’s 
system is distinctly a form of Pantheism, any attempt to 
separate therein the creator from the creation, except 
logically, must end in confusion and contradiction. (p. 40.) 

The student of metaphysics is strongly advised to read 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s book in connexion with Professor 
Jackson’s papers on Plato’s Theory of Ideas in the Fournal 
of Philology, vols. x.-xv., which I hope will be republished 
ina separate form. They are a great boon to the student 
of Plato, and the student of Plato and the student of 
Philosophy are, in my opinion, convertible. Dr. Jack- 
son’s view—that in Plato’s dialogue are to be found two 
well-defined phases of thought—has been adopted by 
Mr. Archer-Hind. ‘Plato, in his later years,’ says Dr. 
Jackson, ‘regarded the universe as the eternal immu- 
table thought of One infinite mind, this eternal im- 
mutable thought being localised in shifting space as 
the sensations of a plurality of finite minds.’ (¥% P., 
vol. xv., p. 288.) With this proposition I agree in a 


1 London: Macmillan & Co, 
VOL. VI. Y 
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certain sense, reserving the point as to ‘ later years,’ and 
it is pleasanter in the first instance to dwell on points of 
agreement. In philosophy, as in other things, union is 
better than separation. Besides, as the difference will 
eventuate from the agreement, points of agreement for 
every reason ought to come first. 

Mr. Archer-Hind’s method of studying Platonism is 
the true one. No single dialogue contains Platonism 
whole, nor do all of them together, and yet we possess 
all Plato’s dialogues, as, to suppose a missing dialogue, 
The Philosopher is to mistake in prima digestione Plato's 
Philosophy as well as Plato’s creed. ‘ Plato never,’ says 
Mr. Archer-Hind, ‘wrote a handbook of his own philo- 
sophy, nor will he do our thinking for us ; he loves best to 
make us construct the edifice for ourselves from the 
materials with which he supplies us. And this we can 
only do by careful combination of his statements on the 
subject in hand, spread, it may be, over several dialogues, 
and, by sober interpretation of his figurative language, 
availing ourselves at the same time of whatever light we 
may be able to derive from ancient expositors of Plato, 
and chiefly from Aristotle.’ (pp. 50-51.) This is, with 
the reasons for it, plainly stated in one of Plato’s letters. 
The letters are considered genuine by critics of such 
opposite views as Grote and Cobet: but, be they written 
by whom they may, the reasons are weighty, especially at 
this very hour of this Golden Age of Cram. 


ovKovy éude ye epi abrav gore ovyypappa oddé pryrore yevytac’ pyTov 
yap obdapis éoriv, ds GAAG pabjpara, GAN’ éx moAARs Tvovaias yuyvo- 
pens wept rd mpaypa adrd Kal rod ovlqv egaidvys, olov dd mupis 
andjnoavros éapbey pis, év TH Wuxi yevouevov adrd éEavtd 75 TpEper.— 
Epist. 111. 341 ed. 
Again, 

ivi 82 Adyw rv ph Evyyev Tod mpdyparos obt’ dy edpala moujoeé 
more ovre pvnun.—Zlb. 3444. 
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But there is a deeper reason; in Plato’s system, God alone 
has complete knowledge; and His friends—z. ¢. philoso- 
phers—know more or less, according to their lights, that 
is in proportion as they can unsee the sensible, or see that 
their material surroundings have merely a momentary and 
fleeting semblance of that reality, to suggest which is 


their final cause. 
Alles Verginliche 


Ist nur ein Gleichniss 


is not merely, as Mr. A.-Hind suggests, the motto of the 
Timeus, but of Platonism. The Ideal World is change- 
less, but the way we view it is owing to our organism, 
manifold varying not merely from individual to individual, 
but from sense to sense, the eye being the best equipped 
for the quest of all our organs. Hence, then, each dia- 
logue is strictly dominated by the purpose or purposes in 
hand, and is in fact ‘a corner’ of Platonism spied through 
a logical point; but we must bring our own glasses and 
adjust them to our medium. Or, if it be preferred, each 
dialogue is an anticleptic exercise in Metaphysics, if the 
spirit of Plato will allow a metaphor from the wopvela of 
the educationism of to-day. 

This being so, the next point follows: each dialogue being 
dominated by its own special purpose, difference ceases to 
be contradiction—the stronghold of Grote and his followers. 
That this is so has been in many cases pointed out by 
Mr. Archer-Hind. But if this is so, why not apply the same 
principle to Dr. Jackson’s view that Plato had two theories 
of ideas, an earlier and a later? Why oppose the 7imeus 
to the Republic? A moralist might treat the human body 
in a different way to the physiologist, though the physio- 
logist and moralist might agree on all points, or be one 
and the same person. England is not France, though 
there is room on the map for both. ‘Plato,’ says Mr. Archer- 


Hind, ‘always confines himself to the limit of the subject in 
Y2 
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hand. He is like a good general, who does not call upon 
his reserves till they are wanted,’ p. 171, zoe 5—a most 
remarkable instance where the precise statement in 48e is 
contrasted with 28a, rdre piv yap Sto clon SteAdueBa, viv 93 


tplrov aAXo yévoc iyiv OnAwréov. Ta piv yap dbo ixava iv im 


roic EumpooBev AExOeiow, x.7t.4.—TZim. 48e. Here the pre- 
mier word ¢idog is made yield to the all-gripping dialectic, 
and Mr. Archer- Hind’s book is simply invaluable in point- 
ing out how the two passages cohere, kad xat [MXartwoi- 
Kwe, kal 17) BwporA(Sywe Kal pH eperarnrixwc. The harmony 
of the Dialogues will be discussed anon. 

If any of the academics who dissected the pumpkin 
stumbled over such easy amopia as the psychology of the 
Timeus contrasted with that of the Republic, or, as the 
two souls of the Laws, it is not wonderful that they were 
puzzled by Plato’s transcendental lecture on the Good. 
And we know from Aristotle that the majority of Plato’s 
hearers were disappointed by his discourse on the Good, 
as the lecturer dwelt on Numbers, Geometry, Astronomy, 
and the Oneness of the Good. Why this abstractness ? 

There are two modes of treating the contents of con- 
sciousness—the order of time and the order of thought. 
Thus, we hear a knock, and afterwards a man comes in. 
In the other order, the man comes to the door before he 
knocks and before we see him. In philosophy, as the 
analysis of complete consciousness, the last is the more 
important order, and Plato’s lectures dealt with philosophy. 
And Aristotle tells us that Plato used the terms defore and 
after in relation to the order pica, that is in the real or 
objective order, as opposed to the order in which they 
reach us, Metaph. & xi. We may term the first, with 
Mr. Archer-Hind, the /ogical order, if we like, only that 
logic in English savours much of the subjective. 

We are told also by Aristotle that certain persons com- 
pared the 7imeus to a geometrical diagram. According 
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to Plato, the diagram was a figure presented to the senses 
which assisted us in approximating to the purely intel- 
ligible. The circle on the board was really not a true 
circle, but it helped us in our dealings with the true circle. 
Hence, if the Zzmeus be a metaphysical diagram, it will 
picture to our imagination the logical relation of pure 
concepts, and Simplicius identifies the ‘certain persons’ 
of Aristotle with Speusippus and Xenocrates, the two 
Scholarchs who immediately succeeded Plato. In our 
own literature, the Fazry Queen is, on the avowal of the 
author, a ddypaupa of Aristotle’s Twelve Virtues. 

The Zimeus thus is a dcayeapupa for the logical explana- 
tion of what we call Creation. Anyone who takes up Genesis 
will see the order of the development. In the beginning, 
God created, and there was morning and evening the first 
day. The Demiurge in the Z7zmeus compounds the ele- 
ments, and proceeds to construct the soul, of the world 
out of proportional data. The Greek metaphor is taken 
from the mixing of wine and water in definite proportions 
for a symposion. So far the earlier academics, Speusip- 
pus and Xenocrates, are justified in treating the Z7zmeus 
as a diaypaupa. What we have then to do is to translate 
the order of Creation into the order of Thought. Xeno- 
crates, the most thorough of the disciples of Plato, gave 
an account of the yéveowg of the Ideas, as it would have 
been if the Ideas admitted of yéveore. In a word, yéveore 
deals with the Vorstellung, while the order in logic deals 
with the Begriff. 

The absolute God is rayafiv; his form in Aristotelian 
language is rd ¢v, while 75 ayadv is the matter. In cases 
like these Latin is misleading, but English is ludicrous. 
Imagine a treatise of Algebra alluding to the x as the 
beginning and end of all calculation. But Plato, taking 
Mathematics as the type of our highest knowledge, touch- 
ing on the one side sensible images—the diagram—and 
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on the other the intelligible concept, described the intel. 
ligible world in the language of quantity based on ré %p, 
Hence the intellectual aspect of Deity is unity 16 év. 

But as the absolute God is definite as ré fv, the 
immediate contre-coup is rb amepov, i.e. absolutely un- 
quantified indefiniteness. As indefiniteness fer se is not 
an object to thought, it may be construed to thought with 
reference to rd ¢y and to quantity as it drifts to the two 
ultima of mass, as the indefinitely big and the indefinitely 
little—in our abstract language, indefinite addibility, and 
indefinite divisibility—a two-fold notion, like the numera- 
tor and denominator of the fraction, each implying the 
other. But each quantum has a kind of unity; and so 
the indefinite—rd amepov—in reference to unity, but not 
actually unified, is 7 adgurocg dvac. Next, the dyad in 
actual relation to the one yields three notions, the ro &v, ro 
péya, and 76 pixpov; and the relation being fully completed, 
we have four notions, 7d péya with its 7rd tv, and 76 plkpov 
with its rd ¢v. Or, to put it in another way — rd azepov 
is divisible, which yields ¢hree notions, divisor and 
dividend not actually divided; but having regard to 
division and to rd dmepov actually divided, we find the 
dividend divided as two moieties, and so four notions. 
In Greek it is obvious:—rd dbaZov; rd Svacrdv; ro dvate- 
pevov ; Tw Sedvacuivw. This, in the language of quantity, 
gives the eidetic Numbers of Plato, the absolute rayafov 
having passed through 70 év into the attitude of relativity 
before, as Hegel says, the creation of a single finite spirit. 
In scholastic language, it is Creation a parte ret. In the 
language of dimension, it is a geometrical solid, a solid of 
three dimensions considered, like a schema of Kant, as 
an object of the intelligence, but not to be depicted to 
fancy or sense, either as the block of granite or the 
figure on a black-board, If this is so, we can see why the 
Platonists represented their God as the Eternal Geometer, 
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' in the strictest sense of the word. Aristotle, it may be 
remarked, expressly asserts the harmony of the Zzmeus 
with the lectures of Plato with regard to the avrofoov— 
the intelligible schema of the sensible universe, de Anima 
1. ii. 7. If this is so, the Zzmeus, in its account of creation, 
agrees with the position of Mathematics in the Szx¢h Re- 
public. Aristotle never wavers in his account of the place 
Plato gave to Mathematics. 

The Decad—or sum of the Monads of the One, the 
Dyad, the Triad, and the Tetrad—is thus the schema of 
the creation, whether considered as objects to us or as the 
mind in us which cognises them, the cognitive power 
varying from its culmination in the friend of God, the 
philosopher, down to the faintest gleam of sentient ani- 
malism. Of course Darwinism proceeds up from the lowest 
to the highest, but the myth in the Polzticus shows beyond 
doubt that Plato saw that the road up and down was one 
and the same; while in the Repudiic, the purport of which 
is ethical and dominated by the Good, the development is 
proportioned to moral excellence. 

The notices of Plato by Aristotle ought to be studied 
with the utmost attention, all the more so as Aristotle is 
not a metaphysician in the sense that Plato is. But this 
renders his testimony all the better, like that of the 
Phoenician describing the sun below the line. Aristotle, 
in de Anima l., 2, 7, says that Plato made the avré rd Zwov 
& airig tHe TOU évdg idfag Kal TOU ToWTOU jhKOVE Kal TAGTOUE 
kat Baboue, ra 8 GAAa dpootpétwce. Now adrd rd Zor is the 
sensible cosmos, and ra dAAa its contents: the moments 
are Point, Line, Surface, Solid; and in A. 1. 7, Plato, he 
tells us, used to call 4 orvyu apy yoauuiic. Now apyxi, as 
the reader of the Phedrus knew, is not an empirical 
antecedent ; it must be something both ultimate and per- 
manent. Hence the ultimate and permanent orcyp) must 
clearly be rd év in its first relation to rd dwapov. And this 
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view is confirmed by the statements of Aristotle, Phys. 1, 
vi. 6, rwée referring to Plato, and of Xenocrates fr. 1., 
Mullach, vol. 11. We must always bear in mind, that the 
One, the Two, the Three, and the Four are not mere 
symbols, but are the intelligible schemata of the Good: 
the Good containing not merely purpose, but Beauty, that 
is, the supreme object of all the emotional and esthetic 
acting faculties, in sympathy with the active framework of 
thought. To sum up:—The absolute God is rayaév and 7} 
év; rayafdy and rd éy passing into an attitude of relativity 
are aptOuoi on the side of the absolute, and on the side 
of completed relativity are idéa., while completed relativity 
involves as a condition yYuvyh, which, regarding idéa objec- 
tively, is Adyec, and regarding ida subjectively, is atcOnare. 
Hence yvyx7 is to idéa, as idfa is to rd Ev, and so the only ida 
is the avroZwov, though, of course, we may by abstraction 
speak of fractions of the avroZwov as idéa or eidn. The ideas 
are products, as Aristotle says, of the factors in the Pla- 
tonic sense rd &v and rd arepov, while the Numbers are the 
Idea formulated according to the progression of its logical 
moments. The One bisects rd amepov, and the bisection 
quantifies each section. Creation is differentiation. 

How many Ideas are there? In one sense, one only; 
the avrofqov— God in relativity. Of this the parts coexist, 
and hence their relations, though logically subsequent to 
the velata, coexist of necessity. As in Clarke’s argument, 
things exist, and therefore their relations exist. The pecu- 
liarity of Professor Jackson, who is followed by Mr. Archer- 
Hind, is the view that Plato, in his maturer years, held 
that there were no ideas of Relations or of artificial things 
like the bed of the Zenth Republic, of Negations, and of 
things that perish. The passages cited in support of this 
from Aristotle are—(a) xara re yap rove Adyoug Tove eK TOV 


2 @ »” » , e > ~ ? 4 ‘ a a 
ETLOTHUWY, elon EOTAL TAVTWY OOWV ETIOTHMAL ElOl, Kal KaTa TO &v 


- a = , 
imi méAAwy Kal Tav aTopacewr’ Kara SF TO voeiv TL POapévTOS, 
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rov p0aprov’ pavracpa yao tt TobTwy ior. “Ert 8? of axpr- 
Béoraroe Tw Adywr, of piv Tov mpd¢ Te Tova idéag wv ov 
gapev elva yévoc kal? airé of 88 rov tplrov avOpwrov Aeyouor. 
A 990 412; (4) xafro rw cldowy dvTwy, duwe ov ylyverae ra 
peréxovra, Gy jr) y To Kwijoov. Kal moAda ylyverat, Erepa, olov 
oixta, kal SaxruALoc, Wy ov papév cidyn civat. 99156. In the 
first passage Aristotle explains himself—there can be no 
yévoc xa’ adrd Of trav mpdg mt. In the order of logic, rela- 
tion is subsequent to the 7ve/a/a of which it is the outcome ; 
but the relation is as real as its ve/ata, while the ve/a/a last, 
and in the avrofwov all re/a¢a are eternal. In the Phaedo, 
the object of which is to prove the eternity of thought, 
relations are ideas, that is, the first glimpse of the idea we 
catch is that of relation, and so of the fingers in the 
Republic. The Republic deals with things in subordination 
to rayafov, and so there is an idea of oxevaora, of useful 
articles like a bed. Of course the bed is not yévog caf’ avr, 
but its ideal unity consists in its utility and beauty. 
Negations, as shown in the Sofhzstes, are subsequent, and 
so not yévn xa@’ avra, but 7d ph dv is real, and therefore 
has an idéa. All ra pu Ovra are present to the divine mind, 
as everything is what it is, and not another thing. In the 
Philebus, the relation of pleasure to rayaQov is discussed ; 
but as pleasure is of 7d awepov, rd wépac and 10 amepov are 
dwelt on to the exclusion of other details. In fact Plato is 
the Kant, as well as the Hegel, of ancient thought: he 
does for the object what Kant does for the subject: to 
think requires categories, &c., says Kant; to think re- 
quires ideas, says Plato; both stand and fall by the same 
test: a postage stamp without categories would refute 
Kant; two sticks without an idea would refute Plato, and 
so of the hair, mud and filth of the Parmenzdes. All are 
parts of the avroZwov; each has its own idea, or ideas, 
fractions, pdp.a, of the one whole. 


How many Numbers are there? Strictly speaking, the 
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first numbers are the Three and the Four, as the One and 
the Dyad are not Numbers in the Greek sense. Number— 
apiOucc—or system of Monads, is plural. The one is not 
Number, but apyn apOpov ; the adpiorog duag is not Number, 
for it is out of all relation to rd @v; but as the Three and 
the Four presuppose as postulates of their completed form 
7d tv and the adpiorog duac, we get ten Monads. A fare rei, 
there is no Number after the Four, as the Tetrad completes 
the avroZwov, or God in relativity. But as all the relations 
of these First Numbers, though logically subsequent to the 
Three and the Four, are modes of these First Numbers, all 
the relations of numbers are equally eternal. In modern 
language, God in relativity is quality differentiated by 
quantity. 

As to the creative power delegated by the Demiurge to 
the Ocoi Oewv, Z2m. 41d, it amounts to this in the logical 
order that the two velafa ravrov and O@arepov are opposite 
but in relation ; but ravrov has the primacy according to 
the same order, difference being based on specific identity : 
e. g. a is not 4, because a is a, while J is 6. This being so, 
every relation between the two relata, ravrov and Q@arepov, 
must consist of more or less reference to either relatum, or 
to put it in coarser language, every relation between the 
spiritual and the material must be more or less spiritual and 
more or less material, according to the point on which the 
relation hinges. But, as in the logical diagram of crea- 
tion, the process is from ravrdv to Oarepov; and, as ravrov 
has the primacy, creation or differentiation must be stated 
as a process of deterioration. The second mixture is (77m. 
41a) ‘seconds and thirds’ as to pureness. That is, the Ocot 
Qemv are the idfac in relation to us: we see sensible par- 
ticulars like philosophers in relation to ideas; that is che 
second destilment; or we view them like common sense 
people or materialists or sensualists, as complete and 
separate realities, that is the ¢hivd mixture. The Qoi 
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Qcav are the idéa which are logically subsequent to the 
moments of the Numbers; they are @eoi because they are 
eternal; and they are Jewy because they are the outcome of 
the eternals. Mr. Archer-Hind, uo/e 18, pp. 157-8, objects to 
the plural 0e@v as without propriety or meaning if applied 
to the Demiurges ; but the avroGwov, or God in relativity, 
is both one and plural, and is plural for the purposes of 
differentiation or creation with which the Zzmeus deals. 
Mr. Archer-Hind has not applied to his materials the 
all potent criterion preserved by Aristotle, when he says, 
‘Ideas can no more exist without particulars, than particu- 
lars can exist without the ideas,’ p. 34; and again, ‘I must 
guard against being supposed to mean that the pluralised 
thought is more real than the primal unity: only that the ex- 
istence of both is essential to the reality of either,’ note, p. 40. 
Now if we take the order in time, nothing has any reality; 
there is only the fleeting impression of the instant like the 
snow-flake on the river. But in the order @tcu, ra wodAa 
presuppose 76 tv and not wzce versa, the yéveotg presupposes 
ovoia, and not vice versa: see Met. A xi. ra d? xara piow 


[wodrepa Kal vorepa Aeyerar] Soa évdéxerar civae avev GAAwv 
ixtiva Oa avev éxelywy py. This is the principle used by 
M. Cousin in his criticism of Locke, a work of great merit 
in one way: it accustomed its reader to the logical order 
of ideas. 


In the Republic, v. 476cd, Plato states expressly that 
the particulars are not avrd, nor ard the particulars. In 
the same way, yéveorg is not ovoia, nor ovaia yéveote. This 
is clear from the proof in the Phedrus—apxj is not yéveate. 
But applying Aristotle’s canon, yéveorg involves apy, but 
apxh does not involve yéveote. Where there is yéveore there 
must be apxf, but where there is apy/ there need not be 
yéveore. Or, in modern language, the relative implies the 
absolute, but the absolute does not imply the relative. 
To use Mill’s apt illustration, God may be only known as 
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feeding the ravens, but this does not imply that He only 
exists that the ravens may be fed. Hence, I cannot accept 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s view, that Plato is a Pantheist. 

There is another reason: if contingency be necessary, 
then contingency becomes necessity, or, in the language of 
the Zzmeus, ravtrbv becomes Oaregov, VQ. A. EZ. So Plato 
disposes of Protagoras: if everything be relative, then there 
must be something which is not relative, viz. the law that 
everything is relative; or to put it in Hegel’s language, 
the necessity of externality, which is exactly Plato’s Oarépor, 
is external; the necessity of rabrov is internal. If Barepov 
had internal necessity, it would, co zfso, be ravrov. Plato's 
Idealism involves negation, as in the Sophzstes and 
Parmenides, and the negation will always prevent Ideal- 
ism from merging in Pantheism, and the same negation is 
the bulwark of individuality. 

Mr. Archer-Hind justly regards space as subjective, 
and so likewise time; they are secondary aspects of Oare- 
pov, pp. 44-46, and ole 9, pp. 182-184. 

In justice to myself, I cannot refrain from pointing out 
that I maintained the subjectivity of the Platonic space in 
an essay published in 1866.' In that essay the points the 
writer sought to establish were two: ‘ The first is, that the 
Idea and Platonism are identical; that the Idea, conse- 
quently, cannot be removed from the organic whole of 
Plato’s Philosophy without the total destruction of the 
system. The second is, that Plato rejects the existence of 
matter, as an objective /ertium quid, between the psychic 
principle and the Idea. The second proposition is strictly 
a consequence of the first; but its prominence in modern 
speculation may, perhaps, justify its separate position,’ 


1 The Platonic Idea, by Thomas _ at-Law: University Press. Longmans. 
Maguire, A.M., of Trinity College, London, 1866. 
Dublin, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
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p.vi. As part of the general plan, the following account 
was given of the Zzmeus’ :— 


‘Aristotle points out a discrepancy between the Zimeus and 
the lectures of Plato. The lectures of Plato appear to have been 
a systematic course, which he was in the habit of delivering. Some 
of them, at least, were of a highly abstruse and technical character. 
Various editions were published by several of Plato’s most distin- 
guished pupils, Aristotle amongst the rest. Leaving out of count 
Aristotle’s lofty personal character, it is obvious that any misstate- 
ments would have been made in the face of numerous fellow-pupils 
and rival editors. But anyone really acquainted with Aristotle’s 
works sees that it is almost an insult to his memory, to declare 
him incapable of misrepresentation. Aristotle’s testimony, there- 
fore, may be admitted without scruple. 

‘The discrepancy between the lectures and the Zimeus is, that 
in the former the vehicle of Participation was said to be The 
Indefinite—The Great, and The Small; while in the Zimeus 
that function is assigned to space. The fact of prima facie dis- 
crepancy may be admitted at once. It may be remarked, also, 
that Aristotle, here as elsewhere, specially contrasts the Zimeus 
with the general body of Platonic doctrine. The Zimeus, conse- 
quently, is the only witness on Aristotle’s side. But, as the 
subjectivity of extension is a vital point in the views advocated 
in this Essay, it remains to be considered whether the discrepancy 
is ultimate or not. 

‘We must remember the historical position of Plato’s philosophy. 
Plato was an eclectic. His object was to elaborate a system of 
ethics by an amalgamation of the current forms of speculation. 
He wished to reconcile the absolute unity of Parmenides with the 
relativity of Heraclitus. The medium of reconciliation was the 
Numbers of Pythagoras. 

‘The various constituents of Platonism are represented in the 


' As Prof. Zeller has pointed out, I to space rpfrov ad yévos; in that case 
made a strange mistake with regard to eva: should be dv or ors. It does not, 
7d 5 wht’ év yi whte mov kar’ ovpayvdby however, affect the view of the subjec- 
ovdtiv elvar, Tim. 52d. Td StI referred tivity of space. 
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Dialogues by a dramatic contrivance, which has perhaps a nucleus 
of historical truth. The negative or critical side in ethical 
argument is generally conducted by Socrates, while the construc- 
tive part is intrusted to a disciple of a kindred school. But the 
critical side of speculation is not always negative in its results, 
The refutation of extreme sensualism necessitates the position of 
something supersensuous; and ethical problems do not of necessity 
sound the depths of the metaphysical gulf. Justice and Prudence, 
Temperance and Fortitude, Pleasure and Pain, are far more tangible 
objects than Existence and Unity. Besides, the purely ethical 
problems are comparatively few in number, when contrasted with 
the infinite varieties of metaphysical construction. At all events, 
the credit of the Platonic Socrates as an ethical expositor is not 
involved in any metaphysical position, save the affirmation of some- 
thing at once supersensuous and objective, and his reputation is 
thereby saved whole. Asa further instance of the same contriv- 
ance, the delineation of the spiritual world is left to an Eleatic, 
because Plato adopted as the foundation of his system The One of 
Parmenides, who is always spoken of with profound respect. But, 
as the Numbers of Pythagoras were employed by Plato to connect 
the intelligible One with the sensible Many, the exposition of the 
relation between the two elements is with great propriety put into 
the mouth of the Pythagorean Timzus. We have seen that it is 
one of the first principles of Platonism that elements in and during 
their composition may be found unaltered ; and this notion Plato, 
with his usual artistic skill, has embodied in the ré/es of his various 
characters. The Zimeus of the Dialogue, accordingly, must be 
held to convey Plato’s own opinions in Pythagorean language. 
Certain differences, however, between the Numbers of Pythagoras 
and the Idea of Plato must be kept in view, if we wish to render 
the sermon of Zimeus into its genuine Platonic equivalents. But, 
as the complexion of the Zimeus is highly mythical, Plato’s con- 
ception of a myth requires some attention. Like everything in 
Plato, his conception of the myth is sharp and clear, and is the 
rigorous result of his peculiar opinions. 

‘It may be recollected that, according to Plato, every complex 
verbal symbol had its mental counterpart. A myth, consequently, 
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is the duplicate of a mental state, and that state may be described 
somewhat as follows :— 

‘ Objectively, there is either existence, or there is not; objectively, 
there can be no compromise between the presence and the absence 
of reality. Subjectively, it is quite another thing. The judgment 
of the mind may, with reference to reality, be either true or false. 
Relatively to the object of knowledge, the cognitive principle may 
exist in three possible conditions. In the first, it is in full posses- 
sion of objective reality—neither subject nor object exercising any 
mutual alternative influence. The direct antithesis of this is, when 
the cognitive principle is wholly wrapped up in the contemplation 
of one of its own creations, which it mistakes for objectivity. In 
the former state, the object is wholly objective; in the latter, 
wholly subjective. But between these two extremes a mean state 
is possible. The object of cognition may be partly objective, and 
partly subjective. We may discern substantial reality looming 
through the haze. To see the objective, as it is in its entirety, is 
(according to Plato), for reasons which we shall see, denied to man 
in his present state. To mistake the subjective modification for 
the objective reality is the error of the majority of the sons of men. 
To be convinced that the subjective modification is not the objec- 
tive reality is the mean state of the Philosopher—the searcher for 
truth. The first state is the beatific condition of the perfect soul, 
and is termed by Plato divine. The second is compared by Plato 
to a dream, in which all sense of the outer world is lost. The inter- 
mediate condition is denoted by that term which signifies the state 
between sleep and waking, in which there is a slight sense of ex- 
ternal things. 

‘Now, language is the reflex of thought; and thought, in Plato’s 
opinion, is perpetually disturbed by the interruptions of the senses. 
Hence, the Philosopher, in endeavouring to describe his day- 
dreams, must employ the language of what may be termed the 
coma of the noetic faculty. In other words, he is obliged to 
describe that which is wholly nontemporal and unextended in 
phraseology modelled on a basis of Time and Space. 

‘All sensation, according to Plato, is particular; there is no 
abstract sensation ; every sensation must be a specific affection of 
aspecial organ. It must be, for example, colour; and colour must 
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be green or blue, &c. The mimetic artist is, consequently, con- 
fined to particulars; sculptors and painters, more so, and poets 
less. The locks of the Phidian Zeus must have lain in some parti- 
cular curves on the immortal brow. The artist in words has greater 
freedom. No sculptor could embody the wrathful God descending 
Olympus in the gloom of outraged deity, nor communicate the awe 
breathed by the mere instruments of the coming vengeance, even 
before the deathless arm was exerted in destruction. No painter 
could set forth Achilles, as he shone in the heaven-sent glory on 
the brink of the bloody trench. And, though one man has by 
words done both, yet the conceptions actually employed are strictly 
sensuous details, which leave much to the imagination of the 
reader. The subjects, besides, are in reality sensuous. But in 
depicting what is wholly supersensuous in the colours of sense, we 
must have recourse either to extreme generality, and consequent 
faintness ; or we may fill in the spiritual outlines with a profusion 
of details, which will show at once that the picture is meant to be 
symbolical. Plato has adopted the latter course; he elaborates 
his spiritual cartoons with almost wearisome minuteness. But, 
whatever may be thought of their merit as works of art, their 
significance as sensuous embodiments of spiritual reality is pretty 
evident. And nothing can well be harder than to turn Plato’s 
precaution against misconception into an argument against his 
philosophical consistency. The spiritual world can only be de- 
picted to the imagination in the special colours of sense, and the 
speciality of the colouring Plato has pushed to an extreme. Bearing 
this in mind, a Platonic myth may be defined to be a description 
of supersensuous reality in the concrete language of the sensuous 
impression. To use the Platonic metaphor, a myth is an account 
of the purely spiritual state of waking in the imagery of dreams, 
when the higher faculty is in total abeyance. In a word, the 
Platonic myth is parabolic, and not argumentative ; and the myth 
differs from the parable only in the minute precision with which 
the smallest details are analogues of the unseen. 

‘The mythical setting of the Zimeus is to the following effect :— 
The Demiurge, or architectonic God, puts together the universe by 
joining three elements, viz:—the Noetic, the Sensible, and Space. 
These elements existed prior to the work of the Demiurge. The 
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motive of the Architect was His own goodness, which He wished 
to impart to other intelligences. In pursuance of this end, and to 
give inferior beings an analogue or symbol of His own imperturbed 
eternity, the Demiurge contrived the celestial phenomena, in order 
that they might suggest the notion time. And, having committed 
the lower offices of elaboration to the mundane gods, the Architect 
rested from His work. 

‘The differences between the Pythagorean Number and the 
Platonic Idea must be now adverted to. The numbers of Pytha- 
goras were the parts which made up the sensible extended universe, 
and the universe was surrounded by infinite space. The numbers 
possessed extension, and bore somewhat the same relation to the 
Platonic Idea, that the modern conception of a force bears to its 
formula. The Number connoted extension. The Number was a 
mode of extension, while the Idea was pure intelligible essence, 
which existed aloof from any sensuous relation, even local position. 
This distinction being premised, the Zimeus reads somewhat as 
follows :— 


‘The motive of perfect and autonomous unity is goodness—the 
ultimate ethical aspect of personality. But the Perfect Personality 


is not a nebulous benevolence, which radiates its blessings indiscri- 
minately on every side. Supreme Intelligence is its organon; and 
its work—the act of Divine Volition—shapes itself in harmony with 
Supreme Intelligence. But intelligence, though desirable on its 
own account—as an end—is also desirable as a step to something 
further—as a means. Intelligence, therefore, gud means, is, in the 
order of thought, subsequent to perfection, which is exclusively an 
end. Now, the law of intelligence—the numerical index of the 
Idea—the numerator of the fraction—though logically subsequent 
to perfection, yet, gud bare possibility, is prior to the undetermined 
activity, for the limitation of which it lays down the formula. An 
act of Divine volition is the means which brings the two extremes 
—Divine differentiating Intelligence, and Divine undifferentiated 
Substance—into harmony, and that harmony is the Idea. But, 
though the means of combination is subsequent in the order of 
thought to the things combined, the means is a sine gud non. The 
Divine Efficient Will is the means of the combination of the Divine 


elements, and the Demiurge of the 7imeus is that Will personified. 
VOL. VI. Z 
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The Demiurge—the architectonic God—is properly described, in 
the imagery of sense, as building the universe out of pre-existing 
elements, because the act of Divine personality is logically subse- 
quent to its logical prerequisites—the intelligible or noetic formula, 
and the unexerted personal force. The Demiurge is, consequently, 
Perfect Personality, apprehended in its Epiphany. The Demiurge 
is, therefore, distinct from the Good, the super-essential and 
absolute God. In other words, the Demiurge is an anthropomor- 
phic conception of the Deity, in the act of submitting Himself to 
relation. And the Demiurge is said with strict dramatic propriety 
to build upon infinite space the fabric of the cosmical universe, 
because, the numbers of Pythagoras being modes of extension, 
extension as a pre-existing /er/ium quid was a necessity in the Pytha- 
gorean conception of the relation between the noetic and the 
sensible. According to the Pythagoreans, the universe was sur- 
rounded by infinite space. But Plato in the Zzmaus, as we shall 
see, expressly confines the functions of the figment space, to 
express two facts relating to the phenomenal scheme, viz :—the 
quast-identity of each portion of a phenomenal series, and the real 
dependence of the entire sensible scheme upon its noetic basis. 
The Zimeus, therefore, while it preserves dramatic and philoso- 
phical consistency, by admitting Space into a Pythagorean exposi- 
tion of creation, in reality lays down the essential subjectivity of 
that notion. And we know from Aristotle that certain persons 
maintained the symbolism of the Zimeus ; that is, its covert noetic 
significance; and compared its functions to a mathematical diagram, 
which assists the apprehension of a theorem, while it very rudely 
denotes scientific exactness. ‘These persons are said by Simplicius 
to be Speusippus and Xenocrates. Of these, Plato himself ap- 
pointed his nephew Speusippus to succeed him as lecturer in the 
school. Speusippus had strong Pythagorean affinities, and was, 
therefore, not likely to underrate similar leanings in his immortal 
relative. And Xenocrates, who succeeded Speusippus, when the 
latter’s health gave way, is pronounced by the Scholiast to be the 
most staunch of Plato’s immediate disciples. But, even without 
the express testimony of Simplicius, we might have inferred that 
the persons alluded to by Aristotle were the immediate successors 
of Plato in the school. We have, accordingly, contemporary 
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testimony of the highest kind of the symbolism of the Zimeus,’ 
pp- 84-93- 


I gave another argument to show the Pythagoreanism 
of the Sermon, viz., the structure of the Four Solids: the 
Platonic solids were five; see Epinomis, 984, B.c. and 
Xenocrates, /r. 70, AZullach, vol. iii. In each case the 
solids are schemata for the diagram ; there is no vacuum, 
because where 16 év is not, rd dwepov is. They divide the 
world, Prof. Jackson thinks that Aristotle alludes to the 
solids of the Zzmeus, A 992 6 13, where he says that ra pera 
rove apOuodre piikn Kat éwieda Kai orfoea are plainly a fourth 
grade réraprov adXo paivera rovrd 11 yévog. FP. xiii. p. 31. Not 
so; the logical moments of the avroZaov, taken as moments 
of distance, give us the elements of the geometrical schema 
as before. The geometrical schema is logically posterior 
to the logical, but it is another aspect of it: the geome- 
trical schema is the face presented to us, 

Professor Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind restrict ideas 
in ‘mature Platonism’ to kinds naturally determined, and 
Mr. Archer-Hind is inclined to go a step further, and con- 
fine the ideas to classes of living things, p. 34. In support 
of the first restriction, Aristotle is cited dri én éoriv érdaa 
gion, and he instances wip oap& xepads, A iii., 1070 419. 
This is bringing Natural History into Metaphysics. In the 
Cratylus, Plato gives an cideg to ra mapa dbo, such as a 
monster répac, 394@. We may recollect the use Locke 
makes of monsters and changelings against genera and 
species. Of course the idea of a kind would be higher than 
that of a bed, meaning by higher, higher in the logical order. 

Mr. Archer-Hind does not give Socrates his due. 
Socrates was the father of Western Metaphysics. He 
introduced definition and induction, the two apxai tmorhune, 
Aristotle, M. 4. ’Emoriun gave to the Socratic Greek the 


notion of stopping the ravra peiv of Heraclitus, Crat. 437 a, 
Z2 
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Aristotle de An.I. iii. 7, Probl. xxx. 14, and Analyt. Post, 1, 
xv. 6. The latter passage is most graphic, and probably 
reminded the disciples of their Master in the rout at 
Delium. But to suppose the flux stopped by a concept in 
the English sense is more than the broom and the tide, for 
the broom stops some of the tide. *"Ewayev may have been 
a military term /o bring up raira Hon poe Soxeic¢ Tukvorepa 
imayev, Cratylus 120d, as tmayoua is political; apy) every- 
where is the ne plus ultra. 

The Zzmeus describes differentiation in the direction of 
Oarepov. Mr. Archer-Hind regards Plato’s view in the 
Tim@us as to woman’s position as a concession to Athenian 
prejudice. Surely a physiologist might hold that physio- 
logically woman was arrested development, while he 
agreed with Lord Tennyson that morally she is not un- 
developed man. Of course development is the converse to 
Plato’s downward movement. But it is the same thing, 
the road up and the road down. 

Again, Mr. Archer-Hind opposes the view of the Zzmeus, 
92 4, that all orders of beings pass one into the other—what 
may be called the transmigration of orders—to the view of 
eternal punishment in the Republic, Phaedo, Gorgias. But 
the Zimeus is a diagram, a myth; while in the Republic 
and Gorgias there are argumentative passages for the 
eternity of punishment : compare Gorgzas, 481 a-b, with the 
official passage in Rep. X., 610d. In the Phaedo, as man 
is good in proportion to his idealism, so he is bad in pro- 
portion to his empiricism. 

As to minor points, I annex two notes in opposition to 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s views. 


~ , , ~ 
354. Tie apeplorov kal ae Kata TavTa Exovane ovaiag Kai Tic 


< 4 a -~ , 
av wepl Ta owWpara yeyvopuévne pEptotiig Tpirov && aupotv ev péow 
Ul ° = ~ - - 
Evvexepacaro ovaag eldog, Tig TE TAVTOV Piaewe av TmEpt Kal THE 


s ~ ~ > ~ es 
Ourépov, kai xara ravra Evvéornoev év péow Tov TE apepovg avTwY 


5 ~ ‘ ‘ ° ~. 4 , a s-% 
kal TOU KaTa TU GWUATA MEPLOTOU Kal TOA AaBav auta ovTa 
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, > , a 2797 ‘ , , , 
ouvexeoacaro ei¢ play Tavta idéav, tiv Barépouv pict Shoptxtov 


otoav sic ravrov Evvagudrrwy Bia. First, as to the Greek. I 
retain av mépc after gicewe consensu codicum, with Stall- 
baum and the Ziirich edition. It adds considerably to the 
sense. There is no chemical conzfuszo in Plato, no com- 
position where the effect is new and unlike its factors. 
By the words av rép after viatag Plato reminds us that the 
mixture depends on its two elements which are there un- 
altered, epi with the genitive meaning depending on, as 
mepi omeiovc, ¢ 500, hanging round and from the rim of the 
cave; wept yac of the sparrows, Sapph. 1, 10, the genitive 
constituting and defining the range; wept Oewv beliefs 
constituted and defined by the Divine Nature, Xen. 
Mem. 1. i. 20. Here the mixture depends on its two 
factors. In the logical order the relation depends on the 
two referenda, and out of these three, two referenda and 
one relatio, he makes one new result, the ve/atio of the 
relata. That is, he blends sezz and @arepov into wesen, and 
wesen completed contains sezz @Oaregov and their relation, 
wesen. Dr. Jackson’s picewe for the first vvafa¢g is ingenious, 
but gioi¢e is rather the element in relation, ve/atum rather 
than referendum. Anastrophe of wept with the genitive is 
not uncommon in the Zzmeus, e. g., ExaaTou wel, 49€, yevéaewe 
méot, 53¢,and many others. The mixture may be termed 
‘thought-stuff,’ the result being more or less spiritual 
according to the proportion of the ingredients. 

52. we sikdve piv Ereep ovd abrd TovTo ip w yéyovev 
éavriig tori érépou Sé tTivog asl péperar pavtacpua, dia Tavra év 
irfow Tooohxe tit ylyvecbar 

I take aird rovro tp @ yéyovev to be the accusative of 
respect, s¢nce mot even in its raison d’étre does zt belong to 
uself, but floats along the phantom of another distinct thing. 
avré rovro as to the very point attached to which it has come 
into being—its meaning, sc., eikéve eivac. A likeness has no 
meaning except to suggest the original. 
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Mr. Archer-Hind attaches too much importance to the 
metaphor piunore. Aristotle constantly uses péOeEe of 
Plato, but gives piunowe to the Pythagoreans, and Timeus 
—the man—was a Pythagorean. The union of the ex. 
tended with the non-extended cannot be depicted to 
imagination. They exist ywofc, and no words can paint 
the latter. The Heaven of Milton and the Paradise of 
Dante, and the New Jerusalem of Revelations, are, in one 
way, as sensuous as any sfecfacde in the Alhambra. All in 
Plato is consistent ; the highest outcome of thought—the 
avrofwov — consists of croyeia; the lowest outcome of 
thought—the word—consists of sro:yeia—the ultimate in 
analysis, Cratylus, 422 6. The ‘crude realism’ of the Repub- 
lic contains the locus classicus for the subjective origin of 
plurality, 476a: and if plurality be ‘objectivo—objective’ the 
Phedo is in vain. The correspondence between the ex- 
tended and non-extended is not, as Berkeley supposed it, 
arbitrary, but one of symbolism or analogy. As Mr. 
Archer-Hind well puts it, ‘the material universe is, as it 
were, a luminous symbol-embroidered veil, which hangs 
for ever between finite existences and the infinite, as a 
consequence of the evolution of the one out of the other. 
And none but the highest of finite intelligences may lift a 
corner of this veil and behold aught that is behind it.’ 
True, but as now we may know that the infinite must be, 
so the veil may become more and more luminous, until the 
whole material costnus becomes as purely symbolical as 
the signs of that science which Plato held divine: 


This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew, 

Beyond the second birth of Death. 


T. MAGUIRE. 


May, 1888. 
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MR. NEWMAN’S ‘POLITICS’ OF ARISTOTLE.* 


HIS is by far the most elaborate and important edi- 
tion of the Polztics as yet essayed in England. The 

great compass and minute detail of the Introduction, 
which extends to nearly 600 pages, show on what a scale 
the work is planned, and accordingly we are prepared to 
find, and gladly welcome, more than 400 pages of com- 
ment on the first two books, beyond which the edition has 
not as yet advanced. The work is plainly a labour of 
love, and the result of many years’ study on the part of a 
scholar of high attainments and very wide reading. Rang- 
ing from Homer through the classics to Diogenes Laertius 
and Chrysostom, and from thence through the Schoolmen 
to Bacon Hobbes and Mill, the Introduction passes over 
no source of instruction, containing even many references 
to the recent daily and weekly press; while the critical 
and explanatory notes embrace not only all the editions, 
but many scattered comments and notices in British and 
foreign reviews. Here, however, the editor has formidable 
rivalseven in England. In the department of illustration, 
especially from modern history and literature, it would be 
hard to surpass the edition of Dr. Jowett, reviewed in 
HERMATHENA No, XI1., and we anticipate in Dr. Jowett’s 


* The Politics of Aristotle, with an Oxford. Vol. 1. (pp. xx, 580) Zntroduc- 
Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, tion to the Politics, Vol. 11. (pp. lxvii, 
and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 419) Prefatory Essays, Books 1. and i1., 
By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of | Zext and Notes. Oxford: Clarendon 
Balliol College, and formerly Readerin Press, 1887. 28s. 

Ancient History in the University of 
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Part 1. of vol ii. introductory matter of corresponding 
excellence. What makes this edition a far more impor- 
tant undertaking than Dr. Jowett’s is the fact that Mr. N, 
does not adopt the text of any precedent editor, but gives 
a text of his own, founded on views about the relative 
value of the two families of mss, to which his own studies 
have led him. Let us first take a broad view of his lead- 
ing principles, which may afterwards be examined more 
in detail as applied to certain passages in Books I. and 1. 
Dr. Jowett in his Preface, p. v, refers to ‘ Immanuel Bekker, 
the father of modern textual criticism, who has not left 
much to be improved in the text of Aristotle.’ Accordingly, 
he bases his text mainly on Bekker’s rst ed. of 1832. 
Mr. Newman, on the contrary, regards Susemihl’s 1st ed. 
of 1872 ‘as making an epoch’ in the study of the Polztics. 
But as between the two families of mss distinguished by 
Sus., he dissents from Sus., preferring the second family 
to the first ; and claims that his opinion (founded on an ela- 
borate comparison of the two families, vol. II. pp. LV-LXvV) 
has received confirmation from the discovery, or rediscovery, 
in 1886 in the Vatican library, of twelve palimpsest leaves, 
forming part of a Vatican ms of Aristides (probably of the 
1oth century), and containing fragmentary portions of Ar. 
Pol. 11. and vi., which are said to agree with the second 
family in sixty-two cases, and with the first in only twenty- 
seven. It may be well to remind readers of HERMA- 
THENA what the chief representatives of the two families 
are :— 


I. 


(1) Ms codex Mediolanensis ordinis superioris, in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, belonging to 2nd half of 15th century. 


(2) P', of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, belonging to 
end of 15th or beginning of 16th century. These codices were 
not used by Bekker. 
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(3) I’, the supposed original—but there may have been more 
than one original—of the Vefus Jnterpretatio of William de Moer- 
beke, a Flemish Dominican who died not long after 1280, and 
who, therefore, must have used a codex older than any known ms 
of the Politics except the Vatican fragments. 


II. 
(1) P*, Bibl. Nat. Par., 14th century. 


(2) P*, Bibl. Nat. Par., beginning of 14th century, and there- 
fore the earliest complete ms of the Polz/zcs known to scholars. 


(3) P4, the less good variety of znd family, including O' (ms in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford) collated by Newman.* 


Mr. Newman’s remarks on the general character of 
these sources of the text are definite and minute :— 


If we except the Vatican fragments, the mss of the Polivics are 
of a late date—later than the text translated by the Vetus Interpres, 
which was itself apparently not very early. They are evidently full 
of the faults commonly found in mss. The scribes did their work 
mechanically for the most part—-often without a thought of the 
meaning of what they were writing—though here and there we 
seem to detect efforts to emend the text, especially in the case of 
puzzling words or passages. The mss often incorporate glosses 
with the text; they often omit whole clauses, especially clauses 
intervening between repetitions of the same word; still oftener 
they omit one or more words; they are often led astray by hom- 
oeoteleuton ; their errors are particularly frequent in relation to 
certain words ; they repeat words from the preceding line; they 
are apt to place contiguous words in the same case; sometimes 
they seem to admit two alternative readings together into the 
text—sometimes we notice that clauses are transposed. To say 


* With Sus. and Newman 1=con- =consent of extant mss of Ist family ; 
sent of Aldine (1498, based on ams of 1? =consent of Ald. and rest of 2nd 
2nd family) with all extant mss; m1! family ; 11 = consent of Ald. and P*. 
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that they have these defects is, however, only to say that they share 
the common lot of manuscripts. Their lateness has probably 
added to their imperfections. We note, for instance, that many 
of the variations which we observe in them are variations in the 
terminations of words; and these may often have arisen from the 
misreading or miswriting of contractions, which were used with 
increasing frequency after the eleventh century. Vol. 11. p. 1. 


Occasionally all the manuscripts, in addition to the text used 
by the Vetus Interpres, offer a reading almost or quite certainly 
wrong, but they seem on the whole to preserve with considerable 
fidelity the idiosyncrasies of Aristotle’s peculiar and highly charac- 
teristic style. In a large number of passages earlier critics have 
condemned readings which a closer and more sympathetic study 
of Aristotle’s use of language has proved to be undoubtedly 
correct. Often and often the manuscripts have retained little 
idiosyncrasies of style, which less mechanical copyists, or copyists 
more ready to insist on the ordinary rules of Greek writing, might 
well have smoothed away. Peculiarities in the order of words, 
occasional omissions of a word or words, constructiones ad sensum, 
carelessnesses, or roughness of style, and even positively bad 
writing, are faithfully reproduced. 0. p. li. 


Both families agree in the order in which they arrange the 
books. In both the first four chapters of the Sixth Book are 
little better than a chaos. This last defect, it is true, may have 
existed in the work as Ar. left it. All the mss and the ve/us versio 
also have the obvious blunder érioxew in 11. 12. 127407: all 


read €x Tov Terdptov Tay Terdprwv in II. 6. 1266 a 18. Jb. p. liv. 


Editors of the Politics seem to have no option but to make their 
text more or less a composite text. 0. p. liv. 


So far as to varieties of reading—but mss are liable to still 
graver defects—to interpolation, chasms in the text, displacement 
of words clauses and paragraphs, and the like. How has it fared 
with the Polzfics in respect of these matters? As to interpolation, 
I have elsewhere pointed to more than one passage in which it 
may be reasonably suspected. Susemihl, as is well known, holds 
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that chasms in the text of the Polc#ics occur not unfrequently, and 
that in many cases the transposition of clauses and paragraphs is 
called for. There would be nothing surprising in this. We occa- 
sionally find sentences obviously displaced in manuscripts of the 
Politics (e.g. in 1264.b 3, 1287 b 18, 1290a 32), and here and there 
we trace a minute but indubitable chasm (there is a chasm of this 
kind in the better mss in 1285a 19). Jd. p. Ixvi. 


These observations on the character of the diplomatic 
evidence for the text of the Podztzcs would certainly not 
prepare one to look in his criticism for an undue adhe- 
rence to ms authority. Yet such, we must own, seems to 
be the chief defect of his work. He does not apply the 
principles which he lays down. For instance, we turn to 
the notes on the first of the ‘obviously displaced’ sen- 
tences’ referred to above (1264 b 3, the only one of the 
three comprised in the present instalment of the commen- 
tary), and there we find the text of the mss defended, and 
the transposition of the ‘obviously displaced’ sentences 
condemned. This tendency on the part of the editor will 
be further exemplified. Meantime, however, it is but fair 
to remember that ultra-conservatism has the sanction of 
Susemihl’s own example. It seems to us that his 2nd ed. 
of 1879 represents the best text of the Podztics ever written 
or printed. In his 3rd ed. of 1882, of which he writes, 
Preface xii, that it is Bekkertanis multo stmelior quam duae 
priores, he relegates to the notes the admirably convincing 
emendations by himself and others which in Sus.” stood 
in the text, and prints (generally condemning) the Bekker 
reading, which the Oxford editors nearly always accept 
and defend. In this way Sus.’ has dealt with the passage 
1260a 9-24, to which we pointed in HERM. xii. p. 24 as 
an example of a passage corrected with convincing saga- 
city by Sus. He prints the Bekker reading accepted by 
Dr. J. and Mr. N., giving his own and Thurot’s correc- 
tions in the note. Similarly, he shrinks from a necessary 


SR a sean ae 


nes 
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transposition in 1264 b 30-40, but indicates an unaltered 
view by bracketing the intervening words which interrupt 
the construction. Dr. J. and Mr. N. follow Bekker. Sus: 
even gives kal rovrwy 6 dijuog 1273 a 9, the reading which 
Dr. J. and Mr. N. accept and defend, instead of rotrwy kai 
6 djuog, which he now only records in his foot-note, but 
which stood in the text in Sus.2- And in 1273 b 15, «aAAcov 
ExaoTrov amoreAcirat Twv avtwy, Sus.*° contents himself with 
‘trav avtav haud integra esse monuit Sus.’, and does not 
even mention his correction, caAAtov Exacrov amoreAsira < } 
U7d > trwv avtwv, though the ad ezsdem of William of Moer- 
beke affords a strong presumption that i776 rev avrav was 
the reading of [. If it is bad criticism here to accept the 
reading of the Vet. Int. against the mss, how are we justified 
in inferring cic 6 rie, Which no ed. rejects as a correction of 
isdrne, from his wus gue untus against all the mss in 1260b 
41? For Mr. Newman’s answer to this question, which seems 
to us inconclusive, see his critical notes on 1273 b 15 and 
1253a 10. He says: ‘ We have already seen that he (Vet. 
Int.) occasionally inserts prepositions without authority, and 
here he had a special motive for doing so; for, as Busse 
p- 21 points out, he seems to have taken rev av’rev with 
amoreAcira. Of course he did, if he found bro in’. Ifin 
certain mistranslations Vet. Int. has used a prep., is it a 
just inference that when his version exhibits a prep. it is 
presumably erroneous? No: when in mistranslating he 
uses a prep., it is not because he has a tendency to insert 
prepositions wrongly, but because he has taken a wrong 
view of the meaning, as he often does,* and the expression 
of this wrong view happens to demand a prep. in his ver- 
sion, It will be perceived, that in all the cases quoted on 


1253a 10 the prep. had its origin in a misconception of 


*e.g. in 1274 34 Biauohoas recor- Siauynoas, a word misread for dia- 
datus is probably a mistranslation of —wiojoas. 
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the meaning of the passage, not in a tendency to insert 
prepositions wrongly. We have quoted Mr. Newman’s 
just observation, that ‘editors of the Polztics seem to have 
no option but to make their text a composite text.” What 
we want, therefore, is an editor with the highest judgment, 
the widest knowledge of Aristotle’s writings, and the most 
powerful grasp of his train of thought and insight into his 
style. In a word, mss failing, we want skilled emenda- 
tion. Sus. brought these qualities to bear on Ar. in the 
highest degree, and gave us in Sus.’ the best text we shall 
ever have. But Busse and Dittenberger persuaded him 
that he attached too much importance to the Vet. Int. and 
to as inferred from it, which, according to Dittenberger, 
‘has from a diplomatic point of view no weight whatever 
as opposed to the concurrence of all other mss of both 
families.’ Hence we find in Sus.’ the mechanical errors, 
and (worse still) the crude conjectures of scribes infinitely 
inferior to Sus. in sagacity ; and we have to look to the 
notes to find how he has corrected them. Dr. J. and 
Mr. N. follow the concurrence of mss. Even in the cele- 
brated passage about Plato’s complicated method of choos- 
ing the Council, 1266 a 15, where Sus.’ still gives in the 
text the corrections of his two first edd., Mr. N. follows the 
mss, bracketing only rov reraprov; Dr. J. does the same, 
bracketing only rav reraprwv. The course taken by recent 
criticism illustrates one of Aristotle’s rules for attaining 
the mean, aroywpeiv rov waddov évavriov. Bekker having 
completely neglected P' and lr’, Susemihl’s recoil carried 
him perhaps too far from Bekker’s method, and now Busse 
and Dittenberger seem to be dragging him too near it 
again. Without free emendation and transposition we can 
have no readable text. It is hardly too bold to say that 
Ar. could not have written 1266a 15 as it stands in the 
texts of the Oxford editions. Mr. N. seems to follow 
most closely the method of Busse and Dittenberger. To 
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emendation as used by Sus., Bernays, Thurot, Spengel, and 
others he seems to be too much opposed. On 1261b 2 we 
read: ‘Sus. reads avopolove for & we duoiove, and this con- 
jecture may be right, but of course it is only a conjecture,’ 
This is his attitude towards nearly all conjectures. With 
his views about the character of the mss, how can he be 
sure that the ms reading is not the conjecture of a scribe 
with not the hundredth part of Susemihl’s intelligence ? 

We cannot therefore but think that Mr. N., though 
fully alive to the defects of the mss, has allowed an undue 
reverence for their tradition to mar an achievement which 
his great learning, industry, and literary ability placed 
well within his reach. In justification, however, of his 
conservatism, it should be observed that Mr. N. by no 
means favours the theory that our Politics may be merely 
notes for lectures. Such a theory (which has been erro- 
neously ascribed to him) would of course be absurdly 
incompatible with his rigid adherence to the mss. He 
observes that, though ancient writers speak of the treatise 
as a course of lectures, axpoasac, yet they speak of these 
lectures as wrttfen by Ar., not compiled from notes. He 
allows, however, that Ar. ‘ may have left his ms in pieces, 
and the dzszecta (? disiecti) membra may not have been put 
together aright ’—an admission which seems inconsistent 
with his great reluctance to transpose. 

I have dwelt at length on the questions which concern 
the criticism of the Politics, because this is the most im- 
portant, and in England hitherto the most neglected, part 
of the work of the editors of Ar. The body of illustrative 
and exegetic comment already amassed by Sus. and Dr. J. 
leaves little to be desired. But Mr. N. has succeeded in 
adding very largely to the already abundant harvest. It 
would be an endless task to point to all the ingenious 
remarks, made by Mr. N. himself, or quoted by him from 
others, on minute characteristics of the style of Ar. Such 
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are his use of nev in apodosis; of pév ody introducing an 
inference from, or comment on, what has just been said, 
yet not connected with the main argument (might we not 
say pointing to a foot-note?); of dau acerbius dictum, 
‘some we wot of who’; and the distinction between the 
use of Swxparn¢g and 6 Swxparnc—the former being the his- 
torical Socrates, the latter Socrates as one of the dramatis 
personae in Plato’s Republic. We may, however, direct 
the attention of our readers to a few comments among 
many of great interest and importance, especially noting 
places where a happy illustration from Ar. himself clears 
up a difficulty :— 


1254 a 31, Kal TOUT’ ek THs awdons Pioews evuTdpyer Tots euvyots, 
‘and this (ruling and being ruled) comes to things possessed of 
life from nature as a whole.’ He quotes a very apt parallel for the 
use of é« from De part An. 1. 1. 641 b 14, airla trovairy Hv Eéxopev 
éx rod mavrés. We have riv oAnv dvow in 1267 b 28; and év ardoy 
tH poe, de An. 430 a 10. 


1254 a 33, Kal yap év Tots py peréxovor Lwis eori tis dpxy, olov 
dppovias, ‘z. B. in der musikalischen Harmonie’ Bernays ; ‘ wie 
z. B. (die des Grundtons) in einer Tonart’ Sus.?; the latter sug- 
gests to read év dppovia; ‘and certainly,’ writes Mr. N., ‘if the 
word is used in this sense the gen. seems strange, and in need of 
confirmation from parallel passages.’ Bonitz groups this passage 
with Phys. 1. 5, 188b 12-16, where dppovia is used in a sense 
opposed to dvappooria; the meaning would thus be ‘a rule as of 
order and system.’ Mr. N. thinks that Ar. may have had in his 
mind the Pythagorean tenet referred to in Metaph. A. 5, 986 a2, 
Tov ddov otpavov dppoviav elvar kai dpiOpov. This use of the gen. is 
common enough in the plur., e.g. duows 8 Kai tov dvOparwv, 
‘similarly in the case of men,’ 1256 a 29; ovrTw Kai Tdv oixovopiKar, 
1253 b 27; kai rav Kwycewv dpa wcavtws, Phys. 8. 8. 263 a 1. 

126149, kai dv Hv airiav dyoi deiv vevopoberncOar tov tporov 
toirov & Swxparns ob daiverac ovpBaivoy ex tov Adywv. The last 
words Mr. N. well explains ‘ evidently does not result’ comparing 
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1266a 5 ovd éxovoa pawera. Dr. J. renders ‘does not appear to 
be established.’ 


» 9 9 oe / ‘ > , na 
1262 a 1, rt ovTws ExacTos éuos A€yer TOV eb TpdTrovTa Tov Tod 


a ” a « , , ‘ > 6 ‘ » e > 8 ” a a 
Twv KQKWS O7TOOTOS TVYXGVEL TOV apt pov WV OLOV €pL0s 1) Tov deivos, 


‘further upon this principle everyone will call another ‘‘ mine” or 
‘not mine,”’’ according as he is prosperous, or the reverse; how- 
ever small a fraction he may be of the whole number, he will say 
of every individual ‘such an one is mine,’ ‘such an one is his,’ 
Dr. J. Mr. N. does not translate the passage, but takes the view 
which seems to us to be right, and which may be thus expressed: 
‘With a degree of interest proportioned to the size of the com- 
munity in which he forms one he will apply the word mune to each 
of the citizens, in prosperity or adversity,’ calling the one ‘ mine,’ 
the other ‘so and so’s.’ 


1264 b 18, ddvvarov 8 eddampovety GAnv pH Tov TrEioTWW F pi} 
TdavTwV pepav 7 Tov exovTwv THY evdaipoviay. The order of wAcicrwv 
.. wavTwv ... Twov is very unnatural, and the repetition of 7 is 
strange. Emendation has been resorted to; but Mr. N. has apt 
parallels for both usages; cp. A€yw dé & of rodAol PoBoivrar } oi 
mavtes, Magn. Mor. 1. 20, 1290 b 19; so ovpBaiver kal évdexerat, 
1330 b 37; for py cp. Plat. Laws, 766 A py ixavds 88 7 pi Kadds 
tpapev. A note like this, in our opinion, puts in a very strong 
light the editor’s ability as a commentator, and his complete equip- 
ment for his very arduous task. 


1270 b 11, év tots “Avépios, ‘in the Andros business.’ He sug- 
gests that the events of the year 333 are referred to. His note 
here affords a good specimen of the sterling value of the commen- 
tary as a contribution to history :— 

‘In that year the Persian fleet under Pharnabazus and Autophra- 
dates advanced from Chios first to Andros and then to Siphnos 
(nearer to Laconia), with the object of bringing about a rising in 
Greece against Macedon, and thus effecting a diversion in favour 
of Persia at the critical moment when Alexander was commonly 
thought to be “ caught and cooped up in Cilicia” (Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, 12. 157n.). We have, indeed, no record of any negotia- 
tions between the Ephors and the Persian admirals while the fleet 
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was at Andros, though we know from Diodorus (17. 29) that 
the Lacedaemonians were already on the side of Persia, and that 
Memnon had won over many of the Greeks by means of bribes ; 
but at Siphnos King Agis made his appearance in a single trireme, 
and commenced negotiations for a subsidy and for the despatch 
ofa fleet and an army to his aid in the war which he was contem- 
plating with Macedon. The news of Issus, however, arrived in 
the midst of these communications and nipped the project in the 
bud (see A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 1. 163, who 
refers to Arrian 2. 13. 45g.: Curt. 4. 1. 37). If, as is probable, 
the Ephors sent Agis on this errand, Aristotle may well have 
thought that they came near to ruining their country. Tyv rddw, 
13, in any case probably means the Lacedaemonian State, not 
Andros, for the fact that the corruptness of the Ephors nearly 
ruined Andros would not be to the point: Aristotle has to prove 
that it was perilous to their own State. If events of 333 B.C. are 
really referred to, the circumstance would be interesting, because 
it would show that this passage was added to, if not written, sub- 
sequently to that date.’ 


1272 b 8, mavrwy dé pavAdrarov 7d THs dxoopias tov SuvaTav, Hv 
kahiorao. moAAdxis Grav pr Sixas BovAwvrar Sodvar. ‘The way the 
great men have of declaring an abeyance of the magistracy of the 
Cosmi.’ ‘’Axoopia is formed on the model of dvapyia, the abeyance 
of the Archonship, Xen. Hell. 1. 3. 1.... We find a reference to 
§warot in Crete in the account of Ephorus ap. Strab., p. 483: 
ras 8 dyedas cuvayovow oi émipavéoraro: tov Taidwv Kai duvatwraror. 
Cretan methods remind us of the /iberum veto of Poland. They far 
transcend the turbulence of mediaeval Genoa.’ 


1273b 5. Here Mr. N. rightly (but perhaps not quite consis- 
tently) gives dpor’ dpyew with Spengel and Sus. against dpurrap- 
xew of T'M and Bekker. The mss, especially those of the znd 
family, show a tendency to avoid Aza/us. L. S. should expunge from 
their Lexicon the word dpeerapxetv, which could only mean, ‘to be 
an Aristarchus.’ The same lexicon should take notice of the fact 
pointed out by Mr. N. on 1256 a6, that dvdpeavrorowds properly 
means a worker in dvonze, cp. Eth. Nic. 1141a 10, Pediav Adovpyodv 


gopov kal TloAvKAecrov dvSpravroroudv ; also that atpeots, 75. 26, means 
VOL VI, 2A 
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simply ‘taking’ or ‘getting,’ not ‘choice’; and that in 1256 b 21, 
dreXés means not incomplete or purposeless, but ‘lacking an end’ 
(réXos or ob Evexa). 


I have reserved to the end the celebrated slavery pas- 
sage 1255a 3. This is Mr. N.’s view of it :— 


The following summary will explain the way in which I incline 
to interpret the much-disputed passage which follows. The view 
that slavery is contrary to nature is true tpdrov rwd—z. ¢. if limited 
to the enslavement of those who are slaves only by convention. 
For in fact there are such slaves: the law by which captives of war 
are accounted the slaves of the victors is nothing but a convention. 
(Aristotle does not necessarily imply that this was the only way 
in which slaves by convention came into being. They might evi- 
dently come into being in other ways—through descent, through 
debt, through sale by parents, and the like. Into these minutiae 
he does not enter.) This provision (he proceeds) is dealt with by 
many who concern themselves with the study of laws, just as any 
peccant public adviser might be dealt with—they impeach it for 
unconstitutionality ; they exclaim against the idea that anyone who 
may be overpowered by superior force is to be the slave of the 
person who happens to possess that superior force. Some are 
against the law, others are for it, and even accomplished men take 
different sides. (It appears to me that the rodAoi rav év rots vopos 
who are here represented as objecting to slavery based on a mere 
superiority in might must be distinguished from the authorities 
mentioned in 1253b 20, as holding that a@// slavery is conventional, 
and contrary to nature. The zodAoi rév év rots vdpors do not seem 
to have objected to slavery based on a superiority of excellence as 
distinguished from a mere superiority of might. Hence they pro- 
bably did not object to the enslavement of barbarians in war by 
Greeks: we see, indeed, that not all the defenders of the law were 
prepared to defend its application to Greeks. In c. 2. 1252b 9 the 
barbarian and the slave, not the conquered person and the slave, 
are said to be identified by the poets.) Now what is it that alone 
makes this conflict of view possible? It is that the two conten- 
tions ‘overlap’ in a common principle accepted by both, which 
affords them a common standing-ground, relates them to each 
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other, and limits their antagonism. They both in fact appeal to 
the common principle that ‘Force is not without Virtue.’ Thus 
they differ only on the question what is just in this matter, not as 
to the relation between Force and Virtue. The one side pleads 
that, as Force implies Virtue, Force has a right to enslave: the 
oifer side pleads that as Virtue goes with Force and Virtue con- 
ciliates good-will, good-will will exist between those who are right- 
fully masters and slaves. Thus the one side rests just slavery on 
good-will between master and slave, and condemns slavery resulting 
from war, when good-will is absent, while the other side rests just 
slavery simply on the presence of superior Force. (We are not 
told that those who held slavery resulting from war to be unjust 
in the absence of good-will between the enslaver and the enslaved 
also held that good-will must necessarily be absent in all cases of 
enslavement through war. Their contention rather was that it was 
not safe to make Force of one, unaccompanied by good-will, the 
test of just slavery.) ; 

This conflict of opinion is, as has been said, evidently due to the 
fact that both parties make an appeal to the common principle that 
‘Force is not without Virtue,’ for suppose that they gave up this 
common standing-ground, ceased to shelter their claims under those 
of Virtue, and thus came to stand apart in unqualified antagonism, 
then the other line of argument (arepor Aéyor) on which they must 
necessarily fall back—the contention that superiority in virtue 
confers no claim to rule—is so wholly devoid of weight and plausi- 
bility, that no conflict would arise. (Those who connect the right 
to enslave with superior force, and those who connect it with the 
existence of mutual good-will between master and slave, are regarded 
as having two lines of argument open to them: either they may 
derive the claims of force and good-will to be the justifying ground 
of slavery from the claims of Virtue, and thus shelter themselves 
under the latter, or they may impugn the claims of Virtue; but if 
they impugn them, their own contentions lose all weight, and cease 
to produce any serious debate.) 

We see then that the solid element in this pair of contending 
views, if we take them in the form which they assume when they 
possess any weight at all, is to be found in the principle that 


superiority in virtue confers the right to rule, and to rule as a 
2Az2 
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master rules. We shall arrive at exactly the same result if we 
examine another view on the subject. 

We have hitherto had to do with those who discuss the law in 
question on its merits; but there are those who support slavery 
arising through war on the broad ground that it is authorized bya 
law, and that that which is so authorized is zpso facéo just. Buta 
law, though a justifying ground, is not everything in this matter. 
For the war may be an unjust one, and either on this ground or on 
grounds personal to himself, the man enslaved through war may 
be undeserving of his fate: injustices of this kind the law will not 
avail to make just. In fact, these inquirers admit as much them- 
selves, and contradict their own plea. For they say that Greeks 
are not to be enslaved, but only barbarians, since barbarians are 
slaves everywhere (zavraxod dodo) and Greeks nowhere slaves. 
They make the same distinction in reference to nobility. They 
say that Greek nobility is nobility everywhere, and in an absolute 
sense, but barbarian nobility is only local. Thus they hold that 
there are such beings as tavraxod, drAGs SotA01—zravraxod amhis 
édevHepor and evyeveis: Theodectes, in fact, connects the latter 
quality with descent from the gods. What else then do they do 
but mark off slave and free by a reference to virtue and its oppo- 
site? For descent from the good is, they imply, equivalent to 
goodness, and so it generally is, though not invariably, since 
Nature sometimes misses her aim. 

Suacrdvrwv . . . xwpis Tovrwy Tov Adywv he renders ‘severed from 
the ground which they occupy in common, and set opposite the one 
to the other’ (for xwpis seems to mean, ‘ apart from each other,’ not 
‘apart from other arguments’) or, in other words, no longer ‘ over- 
lapping’ (éradAarrévrwv). He adds, ‘cp., epi pexpoBidryros, 1. 
404 b 27, where xexwpirras is used in opposition to éwaAAdrre, and 
Pol. vit. (v1.) 7- 1321415, where Siacrador is opposed to ovvdvd- 
teoGa:, a word used to explain éraAAdrrew in Pol. vill. (VI.) I, 
1317a1. 

I will now give a few comments of my own on this 
passage, concluding with the interpretation of Dr. Maguire. 
His view, as grounding the whole passage on the lan- 
guage of /ogic, certainly possesses the merit of complete 
originality. 
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The comments which I have entered in my copy are 
these :— 


It must be granted that the superior in excellence should rule ; 
the only question is why? Wherein lies the right to rule? Is it 
in evvova, because the superior in excellence will be more likely to 
carry out humanitarian views (or, because there is a mutual consent 
to the relation)? Or is it in the principle ‘the weakest goes to the 
wall’ 7d rov kpeirrova dpxew Seiv? The question is confused by the 
fact that, from one point of view, superior s/rength implies superior 
excellence. That superior excellence gives no claim to authority can- 
not be maintained. Hence, that the superior in dpery should rule 
is certain, and is admitted. The antinomies are :— 


(1) Some slavery is right and xara vow on the basis of superi- 
ority, trepoyxy dyaBod tivds. 


(z) No slavery is right or xara dvow, as implying Bia. 


The strong point of (2) is the reflection on the consequences of 
war, which may be in itself unjust. The strong point of (1) is from 
the same source; if there is war, one side wins: that side is é& 
trepoyj. The question then is put: ‘ Wherein lies the right to 
tule. To this two answers are suggested :— 


1°. évvoua. 
0 ‘ x , ” 
2°. TO TOV KpEiTTOVa apxeLv. 


The arguments which are said dcaerpvar are (1) and (2) not 1° 
and 2°. The drepou Adyor = the contradictory of the postulate that 
the superior in dperj should rule. When those who hold (1) urge 
against those who hold (2) that the victors are év trepoyy dyabod 
twos, they, in effect, deny it in the same breath, if the origin of the 
war be unjust. This is why we are disposed to speak of ourselves 
as naturally free, because we think our enemies are in the wrong in 
their wars against us. 

All Aristotle’s views must be regarded from the point of view of 
his Metaphysics. There he distinctly recognises Evolution (e. g. 
Met. A. 3. 984. 18; de Part. An. 1.1, 642a 19). In one stage the 
right view is ‘the weakest goes to the wall’; in another, a high 
moral notion (76 dSixaov) dictates humanitarianism (etvora). 
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Dr. Maguire’s view of the passage is as follows :— 
g p g 


Aristotle’s reasoning here (as elsewhere) is moulded by his 
Formal Logic in this way :-— 


1. All slavery is dékacov = A. 

2. No slavery is dixaov = E. 

3. Some slavery is dixasov = I. 

4. Some slavery is not dicaov = O. 


Now A and E being contraries cannot both be true. One may 
be true, but both may be false. That the last possibility (that both 
may be false) is actually the case is shown by the matters of fact 
embodied in I and O, drt peév roivuv cic pice tives of pev édcvOepor 
oi 5¢ SotAn, davepov. And this is dikacov. 

If A and E are both false, cadi¢ guaestio. Why discuss them 
further? Because the two sets of Universalists, the Pro-slavery 
and the Anti-slavery parties, both of course deny each their own 
subcontrary. Now this is in both cases the same proposition, dé 
To BéAtvov Kar’ dperjv apxew Kai Seomdfev, but, as the same propo- 
sition serves as subcontrary to two universals, the plural Adyou is 
used. The same subcontrary would not suit if the two Universals 
were completely isolated: they are not so, and accordingly over- 
lap. How?’ The Pro-slavery party backs the law of the strong 
hand as dixacov. But dikaov splits the Pro-slavery Universal into 
subcontraries, viz., ‘some slavery is dié«kavov,’ while it concedes to 
the other party that ‘some slavery is not d/kaov.’ The Anti-slavery 
party condemns the law of the strong hand as not evvova, and, there- 
fore, not Sixaov. Aikavov, as before, splits the Anti-slavery Uni- 
versal into subcontraries, one of which is a concession to the Pro- 
slavery party, ‘some slavery is dixaov.’ The meaning of éraAAdr- 
rew is precise according to Aristotle’s theory of predication. The 
predicate or genus is in the subject or species, trapxe. This is the 
language of comprehension, and according to this language, if one 
genus be in two species, not universally but particularly, the genera 
overlap : e.g. there are two species, bipeds and quadrupeds ; of bipeds 
some are viviparous, some are oviparous; so biped gua viviparous 
is of the same genus as quadruped, and biped gua oviparous is of 
the same genus as quadruped. In the language of Comprehension, 
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as oviparous is in both and viviparous is in both, it overlaps or 
runs over; de Gen. A. I. 1. 

Avacrdvtwv ye xwpis tovtwv tov Adywv, ‘if the two propositions 
were absolutely separated zn/er se’ (in place of being contraries) ; 
xwpis, as in xwprord applied to the Ideas, means ‘ in another plane,’ 
as if the propositions were like ‘ No European is bad,’ ‘ All Africans 
are black;’ here the propositions xwpis dveoraot. But the proposi- 
tions in the text are contraries, and, owing to the laws of contraries 
and the matter of fact, are both false, and so éraAAarrovot. The 
last chapter De Jnterpretatione explains drepot Adyot. It may not be 
by Ar., or it may be in the wrong place, but its doctrine is Aristo- 
telian. It explains, e. g. that there are three propositions :— 

ayadv is dyabdv. 
dyabdv is not dyabov. 
dyaGov is Kaxdv. 

Here the first two are formal opposites, but the third is érepos 
Aéyos, and true or false xara cvpBeByxds. To apply this, the pro- 
position de ro BéAriov, x. r.X.,* is not formal subcontrary of A and 
E, but is so cata cupBeByxds. 

“Odus, ‘as a rule,’ refers to the general body of the Pro-slavery 
party, and the wo¢oé are Plato and Pindar. 


The Introduction, which is most able and instructive, 
will be reviewed more fitly in connexion with the later 
books, with which it mainly deals. It might with advan- 
tage have been divided into chapters. The critical notes 
would be far more conveniently placed at the foot of the 
pages containing the text. 


* or ris BdEa GANOhs Tod &yalod Sr: 
&yaddy' BAAN Bt Sri dk Gyaddy Wevdhs: 
érépa St br: Kandy. De Int. xiv. 4. 
What érépa means is seen further on: 
7 mev obv Sri odK ayabdy Td ayabdy Tod 
kad’ aitd imdpxovtos Wevdhs, h 3t Sri 


kakdy ToD Kata cuuBeBnkds, 2d. xiv. 8. 
That is, the two first are formal oppo- 
sites. The same point arises in the 
Protagoras, bringing out the distinc- 
tion between the non-holy and the un- 
holy—a logical lesson required still. 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS (No. III.) 


HIS forms the Third Part of the valuable collection 
of Texts of the Old-Latin version issued at the 
Clarendon Press, and edited by Bishop Wordsworth, 
Professor Sanday, and Mr. White. Before dealing with 
the present number, it may be useful to give the readers 
of HERMATHENA some account of those which preceded 
it. Part I. contained the text of St. Matthew, from the 
St. Germain MS. (g; Paris), edited by Dr. Wordsworth. 
Part II., in addition to several important fragments 
(cited as 2, 0, ~, a, s, and ¢), contains about one-half of 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, from the Codex 
Bobiensis (£), a MS. in the Turin Library, of great import- 
ance as the oldest representative of ‘ African’ text. It dates 
probably from the fifth century, in the judgment of Tischen- 
dorf and Bishop Wordsworth, and is the remnant of a MS. 
which, as appears from the signatures of the quaternions, 
originally contained the four Gospels, those of Mark and 
Matthew being respectively third and fourth in order. 
Its text has been printed twice already: by Fleck in 1837, 
inaccurately; and by Tischendorf in 1847-9, in an incon- 
venient manner, so that it has been practically unknown. 
Besides its critical importance, it has a special interest, 


1 The Four Gospels fromthe Munich Salisbury), by Henry J. White, M. A., 
MS. (g), with a fragment from St. John of the Society of St. Andrew, Salis- 
in the Hof-Bibliothek at Vienna. Edited bury. With a fac-simile. Oxford, at 
with the aid of Tischendorf’s Transcript the Clarendon Press. 1888. 4to. pp- 
(under the direction of the Bishop of  lvi., 166. 
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from the statement found in the volume itself, that it is 
the very book which St. Columban carried in his satchel 
(pera). St. Columban, it may be remembered, was him- 
self the founder of the monastery of Bobbio. Born in 
Leinster in 543, he had left his monastery at Bangor, 
Co. Down, about 585, for Burgundy, where he founded 
other monasteries. Banished thence in 610, and put on 
board a ship bound for Ireland, he found his way back 
to the continent, and after many changes settled in Lom- 
bardy, where he died in 615, two years after founding the 
monastery of Bobbio, a place situated in a wild and soli- 
tary district in the Ligurian Apennines, near the river 
Trebia, a place so remote that, as Peyron says, ‘ut recte 
Bobium dicas urbem a tota Italia divisam.’ 

That Columban should carry a copy of the Gospels in 
a satchel would be natural. Such a satchel (formerly con- 
taining the book of Armagh) may be seen in the Library 
of Trinity College. Four other such satchels are known: 
one at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, containing a Missal ; 
another at St. John’s, in the same University, containing 
an Ethiopic Missal, a third at Rome, and lastly, that of 
the shrine of St. Maidoc, These were called in Irish, as 
Bishop Reeves informs us, folazre or tiagha lebar. The 
volumes were suspended in these from pins in the wall, 
a plan still adopted in some Eastern monasteries. The 
African character of the text is at first sight a difficulty 
in the way of accepting the statement in the MS., but 
only at first sight. Columban might have acquired the 
book in Gaul, or still more probably brought it with 
him from Ireland, since there is no doubt that there was 
frequent intercourse between the Irish and the Eastern 
churches.' 


"See Professor Stokes, /reland and the history of Columbanus, sce the 
the Celtic Church, Lecture ix.; andon same book, Lecture vii. 


ee erg ree . - ‘ 


a eee ee 


par er renee ae treme ee eet 
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The curious thing is, that St. Columban in his extant 
works does not use the African text. The African cha- 
racter of the MS. is clearly proved by the detailed com. 
parison with Cyprian given in this volume by Dr. Sanday. 
In particular instances, indeed, the agreement with Cyprian 
is often a matter of probability only, as the text of that 
author is itself unsettled; but the general result is quite 
decisive. The common archetype of & and Cyprian is 
very nearly, if not quite, the most primitive form of the 
version that we can trace. Dr. Sanday and Mr. White 
have, with unsparing labour, compiled a lexical and 
grammatical analysis of the MS., occupying about twenty- 
five quarto pages—an analysis of great value in studying 
the affinities of the text. Considerable space is also 
devoted to the palaeography of the MS. The confusion of 
F and S points to the use of a long S in the archetype, 
and therefore to a cursive element. This is remarkable in 
a book of so early a date. But there are other reasons 
for supposing the use of a minuscule character for books 
even as early as the fifth century. The long S occurs, for 
example, in the Gaius of Verona, which is otherwise 
uncial. But some of the mistakes of the scribe, such as 
the confusisn of I and O, suggest, as Mr. Maunde 
Thompson observes, that the archetype used was damaged, 
although not ancient. As he truly remarks, a scribe who 
could write ‘abrode aps te exredist tibi ut sicreat’ [for 
‘abripe (?) aps te expedit tibi ut pereat’] would be soon 
out of his depth with even a faded text. The scribe’s 
knowledge of Latin must indeed have been small, as 
every page of the MS. shows. Thus we have ‘duas manni 
habentem’ for ‘duas manus h.’ The second hand has 
corrected ‘manni,’ and thed and s of ‘duas,’ which are 
written over an erasure, seem also due to him. ‘ Sure et 
gadiume’ has obviously arisen from g being omitted acci- 
dentally in ‘surge,’ then supplied in the margin, and 
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inserted in the wrong place; the s of ‘adsume’ being 
also mistaken for z. 

‘We are apt not to realize,’ remarks Bishop Words- 
worth, ‘that ancient MSS. would very often come into the 
hands of a scribe in very much the same condition, from 
damp or rough usage, as that in which they now lie in the 
cases of our libraries. And it is as if they went in this 
state straight to the compositor, instead of being first 
deciphered and transcribed by practical scholars.’ 

In an appendix, Dr. Sanday discusses the Greek text 
implied by &. The Latin texts have, as he observes, a 
peculiar advantage in this respect, that by the varieties of 
rendering they enable us to trace the affiliation of one 
text on another, and the knowledge thus gained of the 
changes which the text underwent in the West, in the 
second to the fourth centuries, will help us to determine 
its state in the East during the same period. He is, 
undoubtedly, right in stating that it is not by examining 
a few dozen isolated readings that we can determine the 
ultimate problems of New Testament criticism, but by the 
systematic examination of whole groups of readings. 

The remainder of No. II. is taken up with the frag- 
ments 2, 0, p (at St. Gall), a, (Coire; perhaps part of the 
same MS. as 7, both closely related to a), s (Milan), and ¢ 
(Berne). Of these, 4 deserves special notice here, from 
the fact that the coincidences of its text with that of 7 
(Usserianus, T.C.D.) prove that its original was an Irish 
MS., ‘and also that there are certain distinctive peculiari- 
ties marking the Irish text from the rest of the European 
family.’ As Professor Sanday observes, ‘the isolation of 
this element will furnish a key by which to test the inter- 
polations in the Irish and Hiberno-Saxon Mss. of the 
Vulgate, and so may form the starting-point for a series of 
inductions, of which we can at present but dimly forecast 
the limits.’ 
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The third part, now before us, contains the four Gospels 
from the Munich Ms. (g). This MS. is in semi-uncials of 
the seventh century, the century in which the uncial hand 
was broken up. The writing strongly resembles that of 
the Ashburnham Pentateuch (Palaeographical Society’s 
facsimiles, pl. 234). The initial sentences of the Gospels 
and of the Capitula are marked by coloured capitals, fol- 
lowed by two or three lines also coloured. The capitals 
are also adorned with figures of birds: other animals also 
decorate the blank spaces. On the last page of the Ms. is 
a large cross, containing the portrait of the scribe in the 
head, and his name in the centre: ‘ego ualerianus scripsi.’ 
Such subscriptions are said by Silvestre to be rare in 
Latin MSS.; but many instances occur from the seventh 
century onward in Irish, Saxon, and German copies. 
The reader may remark the subscription in the book of 
Durrow : ‘ Rogo beatitudinem tuam sce praesbitere patrici 
ut quicumque hunc libellum manu tenuerit meminerit 
Columbae scriptoris qui hoc scripsi... met euangelium 
per xii dierum spatium gia dni nri ss.’ The scribe of ¢ 
adds further, ‘quia tribus digitis scribitur et totus mem- 
brus laborat.’ This, in different forms, is a common com- 
plaint of scribes. Thus, in an instance quoted by Watten- 
bach : ‘ Tria digita scribunt, totus corpus laborat. Dorsum 
inclinat, costas in uentrem mergit, et omne fastidium cor- 
poris nutrit.’ Again, ‘O quam grauis est scriptura; oculos 
grauat, renes frangit, simul et omnia membra contristat. 
Tria digita scribunt totus corpus laborat.’ 

The scribe of g adds a prayer, ‘ora pro scriptore sic 
mereas corona a saluatore et uitam cum scis eius cul- 
tores, et legentes mementote mei peccatori.’ (Then follow 
the words above quoted). 

The MS. appears, as well from the writing and the 
colours used as from the style of the signature, to have 
been written in Germany. Yet a marginal lectionary note 
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has ‘apparitio’ in the sense of ‘Epiphany.’ This has 
hitherto been considered a peculiarly Spanish expres- 
sion. 

The Gospels were originally in the usual Old-Latin 
order, viz. Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. An early binder 
has made violent but futile endeavours to place them in 
the Vulgate order, or at least to put John last—futile 
efforts, since the end of one Gospel and the beginning 
of the next were on the same leaf; so that he has only 
produced confusion. 

It may well be thought that the scribe who could pro- 
duce such specimens of Latinity as we have quoted would 
fall into many errors from mere carelessness or ignorance ; 
and this is the case. Such errors as ‘ congrauit,’ ‘ rinque- 
tur’ (= relinquetur), ‘ hierolyma,’ ‘ ailli’ (= ait illi), ‘habant’ 
(= habebant), are easily explicable. There are many less 
excusable omissions which the scribe himself has after- 
wards corrected. A similar eye-error has given us ‘dis- 
cipulosuos,’ ‘ qumercestra,’ for ‘qim (= quoniam) merces 
uestra,’ and other instances of haplography. The counter 
error appears in ‘ pateter,’ ‘ ueritatatis,’ ‘ patitientiam,’ &c. 
It may be noticed that the usual contraction for ‘quoniam’ 
throughout the MS. is ‘qim,’ not ‘qnm.’ Some errors, on 
the other hand, seem to be due to careless pronunciation ; 
ex. gr. ‘abuisti,’ ‘odie,’ and, per contra, ‘hiret,’ ‘ habiit.’ 
Again, ‘aedunt,’ ‘habaebat,’ against ‘terre,’ ‘Cesar,’ 
‘prestat,’ &c. An interesting example of dittography 
occurs on fol. 250 4, the entire of the first column of which 
is written over erasure, the scribe having originally written 
the first column of 2494 here again. This seems to in- 
dicate that his archetype was similarly written in two 
columns, and that he was copying page for page. There 
is another large omission occasioned by homoeoteleuton 
in Matth. xxiii, 13-28. This passage would have occupied 
about three pages. 
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Amongst the readings and renderings, we may cite the 


following :— 
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Matth. i. 15. consummationem = 4 (obitum .../; mor- 


” 


» aii. 


Mark ii. 


16. 


i. 25. 


i. 33. 
42. 


i. 89. 


22. 


21. 


21. 


22. 


tem, ad). 


regionibus = a (finibus, 3/). 


. possidebunt terram = 4 (hereditabunt, /). 


. miserabuntur = @ (miseriam consequen- 


tur, /). 


quid induatis = 4 (induamini, /). 


ignorabam = 4 (nesciebam, /). 
respiciens = a (intuitus, 7; intuens, 4). 


soluite = ab; suscitabo = aé (destruite.... 
excitabo, /; restaurabo, ¢), 


rememorati = ad (recordati, £; commone- 
facti, ¢). 


perfecta (facta, fAm.; operata, de; opera- 
tae, 3). 


. quia numquam taliter uidisse se (quia 


numquam sic uidimus, f Am.; quo- 
niam taliter non talia uiderunt, 3). 


adsumentum = dz Am.; insumentum, @; 
commissuram, 8; iniectionem, ¢; addi- 
tamentum, /). 


alioquin disrumpit = Am. (alioquin di- 
rumpet, 4; ne dirumpat, /). 
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It is noticeable that the term ‘expello’ is used of cast- 
ing out devils (= 4) instead of the Italian ‘eicio.’ 


Dr. Hort places g among the Italian class of Mss., the 
type ‘due to various revisions of the European texts 
made partly to bring it into accord with such Greek MSS. 
as chanced to be available, partly to give the Latinity 
a smoother and more customary aspect.’ He therefore 
classes it with / against ad, etc., which represent the 
‘European’ text. Mr. White arrives at the conclusion 
that, although in the underlying Greek text g may run 
with f against ad, etc., yet in the Latinity this is less the 
case, and that g represents an older type of text. Some- 
times it presents what appear to be genuine African read- 
ings, now and then it agrees with the peculiar text of D, 
and occasionally it stands alone. 


A detailed analysis of a few chapters in each Gospel 
yields the following result :— 


Agreement with 4 against /—Matth. 34; John 33; 
Luke 34; Mark 30. 


Agreement with / against J—Matth. 16; John 23; 
Luke 9; Mark 16. 


Most of the agreements with J being in rendering, 
those with / in reading; the net result is, that g cannot 
be classed with any one definite branch of the Old-Latin 
family, having been influenced by each group in return. 
In such inquiries, what one usually turns to first are the 
test-passages ; but these, as Mr. White remarks, are fal- 
lacious, because they would be the first to be altered by 
areviser. The opinion above stated as to the affinities of 
q is, he states, strengthened by a continued verse-by-verse 
examination. 
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I have noted a few typographical errors :— 


Page xxii, line 9g from bottom, /or ‘uirum read 
‘uinum.’ 


xxxi, line 9 from top, for ‘ Mestro’ vead ‘ uestro,’ 


” 


xxxix, last line, for ‘agreemement’ read ‘agree. 
ment.’ 


” 


s xlii, line 16, for ‘ praeclarius’ read ‘ praeclaris,’ 


- xliii, line 20, before ‘ sub’ znsert * quae.’ 


2b., last line but one, for ‘ forsitam’ read ‘ for- 
sitan.’ 


” 


157, notes on fol. 183 and on fol. 191, for ‘ spa. 
tiolae longiores’ read ‘ spatiola longiora.’ 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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FAUSSET’S PRO CLUENTIO.' 


T cannot be denied that there was room for a new edition 
of this, the most interesting, ifnot the most brilliant, of 
Cicero’s speeches, which should supplement, but not super- 
sede, the valuable edition of the late Professor Ramsay. 
The intrinsic merits of that work are such, that the little 
world of classical students will not willingly let it die. 
The author of the A/anual of Roman Antiquities, found in 
the Cluentius a congenial field for the exercise of his rare 
knowledge of Roman archeology and law; and the fine 
qualities of his literary style and artistic feeling are happily 
employed in unfolding the intricacies of this strange 
domestic drama. Professor Ramsay worked under self-im- 
posed limitations, which are now somewhat out of fashion. 
The golden rule of pydiv ayav—that ‘subtle art of not too 
much ’—guides every page of his writings, and it taught 
him that even in a commentary to be thumbed by school- 
boys instruction in the simpler rules of grammar might 
safely be left to the ‘ferrea pectora’ of their masters. 
He held, too, that a truth is none the less true for the 
graceful manner of saying it, and his tersely-written notes 
stand in marked contrast to the pages of more modern 
commentaries, where a torrent of citation pursues its head- 
long course over opposing masses of parentheses, after- 
thoughts, and strange runic symbols, without pause or 
break, till it dies at last of mere exhaustion. The labours 


' M. TulliCiceronis Pro A. Cluentio Notes, by W. Yorke Fausset, M.A.: 
Oratio, with Explanatory and Critical Rivingtons, London. 
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of German scholasticism have rendered this style of anno. 
tation as easy as it is now superfluous. Our older scholars 
had to read for themselves, and their minds were in the 
truest sense informed by the process. Their beardless suc. 
cessors find knowledge ready to their hands, and original 
research is now supplanted by scissors and paste. In 
Ramsay’s day the field of classical letters did not yet ‘lie 
Danae’ to the trade; speculating booksellers had not yet 
begun to bait their snares for callow graduates of the 
schools, who, equipped with their Merguets, their Dragers, 
their Nagelsbachs, may now proceed men of learning at 
five-and-twenty, and, by quoting authors they have never 
read, unfold the beauties of the Latin tongue before they 
have mastered the uses of their own. The ‘ wholesale 
manufacture’ of classical books which is going on around 
us is bringing English scholarship into disrepute abroad, 
and has been justly censured by judges well qualified to 
speak in America, who are calling for a ‘ scourge to drive 
these money-changers from the classical temple.’ 

It is pleasant to turn from this mushroom growth of 
crude and useless iméeEae to a school edition of real 
value, by a conscientious and well-informed scholar of 
high promise. Mr. Fausset, indeed, is not wholly free 
from the taint of his time, when that 


‘ Love of letters, overdone, 
Has swampt the sacred poets with themselves.’ 


His seventy-seven pages of a large-type text are fol- 
lowed by nearly two hundred closely-printed pages of 
notes. A simple reference to established and easily- 
accessible authorities would in many cases have saved 
this expenditure of printer’s ink. For example, ‘the more 
advanced students,’ for whom the work is intended, hardly 
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need to be told a ‘ regular’ construction of sero (§ 36, 1. 30), 
nor should they require an elaborate account of such 
familiar forms as the moods in condemnassent . . . debuerunt 
(§ 60), apprehenderam (§ 52); or the tenses of fuzsset - esset 
(§ 65). Or, if these points are imperative, there are others 
which should not have been omitted, ¢.g7. the double 
negative in the very first clause; z//ud dubttare - vivere 
(§ 10), contrasted with z//ud dubito guin (§ 49) (cf. Reid, 
Sull., § 4): the attraction in zs/am tpsam causam and tllud 
ipsum (§ 59); the use of ‘adeo’ in § 80 (acgue adeo and 7d 
adeo); the meaning of resfondere (§ 59), of * zuzmicus Op- 
pianicus’ (‘ ill-disposed ’), ‘ 2/es¢a mater ’ (‘in arms’) (§ 42), 
followed by ‘7zz/festa atque zuimica mater,’ ‘ unconcealed 
antipathy’ (§ 44): (cf Tyrrell, ad Ad. Il. 19, 3, ‘tntmicd 
erant equitibus, Aos‘es omnibus,’ where ‘hostes’ corre- 
sponds to ‘infestus’ here). Again, Mr. Fausset never fails 
to notice such ‘loci communes’ as anaphora, occupatio, and 
the rest, and on p. 141 he has drawn a sketch of chzasmus, 
which ‘non Archimedes potuit melius discribere’; but he 
does not notice the delicate antithesis of meaning in § 80 
(dicere -negare ; arguere - infitiart ; docere -infirmare), nor 
the subtle asyndeton in § 67-8 (S/azenus zl/e), which leaves 
the aptness of the simile to speak for itself. There is an 
equally dramatic use of asyndeton running through all 
ch. LIX. 

But these occasional superfluities do not detract from the 
value of what remains. Mr. Fausset’s Commentary on every 
page gives evidence of refined scholarship and accurate 
knowledge: witness his notes on ‘ille’ (§ 8), ‘atrox’ (§ 9), 
Cicero’s use of diminutives (§ 37), ‘que’ (§ 6): (but that on 
‘et,’ § 47, needs correction: Cicero only employs ‘et’ 
adversatively after negatives: forms like ‘turbidos et nihil 
ausos,’ Zac., belong to later Latin) ; ‘quidem’ (§§ 50 and 54), 
the ‘jussive’ subj. (§ 90). He has corrected more than 


one important error of Ramsay: é.gr. the ‘non liquet’ 
2B2 
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vote (§ 107-8), and the difficult passage in § 116 (‘litis 
aestimatio’). This list might be largely increased; there 
remain, however, a few passages to which attention may 
still be invited. 

In § 98, ‘causam de ambitu dixerunt, guz accusati 
sunt,’ etc., Prof. Nettleship has suggested ‘quia.’ It seems 
incredible, but it is so recorded by Mr. Fausset, who adds, 
‘The argument is far from clear.’ But it is quite clear, 
when the force of the relative is understood. It is an ordi- 
nary instance of the relative vefutimg a previous assertion 
(cf. Cic. Phi?. 11. § 4, 1. 29, Mayor—add §§ 27 and 71). Accius 
had argued: Popilius and Gutta, who were convicted of 
‘ambitus,’ owed that conviction to the ‘invidia’ arising 
from the bribery at the trial of Oppianicus. Cicero denies 
this, maintaining that they were really guilty of ‘ ambitus’; 
and this he proves by appealing to the character of their 
accusers, who, having themselves been convicted of ‘am- 
bitus,’ were anxious to retrieve their position by con- 
ducting a successful prosecution for the same offence. Is 
it likely, then, asks Cicero, that these persons would have 
been admitted to the ‘ praemia legis,’ unless they had satis- 
fied the object of that law by making good their charge of 
‘ambitus’? Other instances of this use of the relative 
occur in § 91 (‘quae res fraudi fuit’ and ‘qui tum inter- 
litus,’ etc.). 

On p. 140 Mr. Fausset has an heroic note on ‘cum,’ 
and quotes the statistics of Hoffmann and Liibbert, who 
seem to make much ado about a small matter. The fact 
that Plautus has ‘the subj. 9 times and the indic. 229 
times’ after ‘cum,’ proves nothing more than that in 
Plautine Latin ‘quom’ still retained its natural construc- 
tion, as a rel. in acc. of duration of time, with ‘diem’ as its 
suppressed antecedent (‘now that’), and had not yet ac- 
quired the causal sense (‘seeing that’), which it afterwards 
received. In § 83 the sudden change from subj. to indic. 
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may, as Mr. Fausset suggests, be due to the identity of 
subject in the latter of the two clauses; but it seems more 
natural to refer it to the same desire of variety, which leads 
Cicero in § 113 to write ‘rem ullam obiectam zz guenquam, 
quae Fidiculawzo obiecta non sit.’ But in § 29, where 
auditis cum dicuntur is followed by audiebat cum diceretur, 
the reason of the change is different, and Mr. Fausset fails 
to catch a very effective point. Cicero there says: ‘If my 
recital of Oppianicus’ crimes shocks you, how much more 
must Canutius’ narrative have shocked his hearers? For 
the facts you hear from me owe nothing to my plain, un- 
varnished tale (cam breviter strictimque dicuntur); but the 
matter of Canutius’ speech was heard under the influence 
of his eloquent and impressive manner (cum graviter diuque 
diceretur’). What in the one case is a mere temporal coin- 
cidence (zzdic.), was in the other an ‘attendant circum- 
stance’ (swd7.), and the difference between the two forms is 
the same as between ‘Fuit tempus, cum Germanos Galli 
superarent’ (Caes. G. 6, 24) and ‘ Fuit cum hoc dici foterat’ 
(Liv. 7. 32). 

In § 31, ‘ut ne eripi quidem pecunia posset,’ Mr. Faus- 
set rightly retains the text, but resorts to a needless 
theory of ellipse to explain ‘ne- quidem.’ He should 
rather have referred to Dr. Reid’s note on Acad. 1.5, which 
disposes of the old heresy, that ‘ne —- quidem necessarily 
marks a climax. Here we may translate ‘so that neither 
could he have been saved by bribery,’ and compare § 107, 
where to translate ‘ne is quidem absolvit’ by ‘not even he 
acquitted,’ would produce nonsense. 

In § 28 Mr. Fausset apologises for guenguam as ‘not 
irregular,’ because there is a ‘negative implied,’ and 
quotes Liv. 25, 6, 17, as an exceptional use, because the 
implication is ‘positive and not negative.’ Both these 
Statements require reconsideration. A negative is by no 
means necessary to ‘ quisquam’ (cf. Verr. I. 4. 22, 28: ‘Si 
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(‘‘ whenever”) quicquam caelati aspexerat’ and Tusc. 3. 8, 
22, where the sense is affirmative). On the contrary, quis. 
guam in a sentence like § 113, ‘Nego rem esse ullam in 
quenquam illorum obictam, quae non’ etc., gives, as 
Madvig says, ‘ generalem affirmationem, negationi ita con- 
trariam, ut ei sufficiat, unum omnino, quodcunque tandem 
sit, esse’ (De Fin. Exc. vi., where the subject is illustrated 
at length). Hence the word is used in negative sentences, 
where the negation, expressed or implied, extends over the 
whole proposition. And in the passage quoted by Mr. 
Fausset from Livy the implication zs negative: ‘nos, qui- 
bus, nisi quod commisimus, ut quenquam ex Cannensi acie 
miles Romanus superesset, nihil obici potest.’ It is one of 
a large number of passages quoted by Riemann, Liéudes, 
etc., p. 134, ed. 1: ‘ou il est question de choses, qui ne 
devraient pas avoir lieu, et ou il y a une idée de d/dme, qui 
est en somme encore une idée negative.’ 

Mr. Fausset’s note on ‘ aerarios,’ p. 169, will be welcome 
to many, and is a good example of the intelligent use he 
makes of the best German authorities. His faith in these 
authorities is beyond cavil, but it will not remove moun- 
tains. Thus, on p. 133, he follows Mommsen-Marquardt, 
explaining ‘stemma’ = ‘imagines,’ because ‘from one 
(imago) to another painted lines were drawn to express 
the pedigree which connected them.’ Why painted lines? 
But this view is inconsistent with the ancient authorities. 
Suet., Ga/b. 2 says: ‘imperator stemma in atrio proposuerit, 
quo paternam originem ad Jovem, maternam ad Pasi- 
phaen referebat.’ Surely Galba did not pretend to have 
‘masks,’ expresst cera vultus, of Jove and Pasiphae: the 
death of the former at least is not recorded. Nor can this 
account be borne out by the ‘loci classici’ on the subject, 
Plin. 35, 6, and Seneca, de Ben. 3. 28. 2. In the former 
passage the ‘stemmata’ are distinctly contrasted with 
the ‘expressi cera vultus,’ which ‘singulis disponebantur 
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annariis . . . Stemmata vero lineis discurrebant ad imagines 
pictas.’ The ‘stemma’ was probably a genealogical chart 
(cf. ‘generis tabula,’ Juv. 8. 6), and Pliny seems to describe 
it as ‘laid out with lines to illustrate or correspond to (ad), 
the painted wax imagines (‘ pictos vultus,’ Juv. 8. 2), ze. it 
was a sort of key to the ‘imagines’ in the atrium. So 
Seneca (‘imagines in atrio exponunt, et somzna familiae 
suae longo ordine ac multis stemmatum illigata flexuris 
in prima parte aedium collocent’) distinguishes the ‘ima- 
gines’ and the ‘ stemmata,’ and explains the origin of the 
latter term from the painted garlands which illuminated 
the chart. Seneca expressly states that it was the ‘ nomina’ 
which were festooned. The ‘imagines’ themselves seem 
only to have received garlands on special occasions: C. 
Mur. 86: ‘laureatam imaginem’ seems to imply that the 
decoration was exceptional. 

Again, in § 15, Mr. Fausset is mistaken in identifying 
the ‘cubile’ with the ‘lectus genialis’ (§ 14). The latter 
was not intended for use, but stood in the atrium as a sign 
that the master of the house was married: Hor. £Zf. 1. 1. 
85: ‘lectus genialis in aula est.’ From its place fronting 
the entrance it was, as is well known, also called ‘ lectus 
adversus,’ and it was ‘laid anew’ when a fresh marriage 
was contracted. Thus Cicero’s words ‘lectum illum geni- 
alem, quem biennio ante filiae suae nubenti straverat, sibi 
ornari et sterni iubet’ are well illustrated by Propert. 4. 
11, 85: 


Seu tamen adversum mu/arit ianua lectum 
Sederit et nostro cauta noverca toro (Posfgate, ad loc.) 


No passage in the Pro Cluentio is better known than 
that describing the dealings of Staienus, ‘ hominis in iu- 
diciis corrumpendis exercitati,’ with his victims Bulbus 
and Gutta. Yet the exact point of Cicero’s joke has hardly 
been appreciated by the commentators. The words, § 71, 
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‘ut erat semper praeposterus atque perversus, initium facit 
a Bulbo,’ are usually referred to the ‘gustatio’ of the 
Roman dinners. But this leaves ‘ Bulbo’ without point. 
That the onion, however, had its own place on the Roman 
ménu appears from Hor., S. 2. 4. 58:— 


tostis marcentem scillis recreabis et Afra 
potorem cochlea, 


where ‘scillis’ seems wrongly explained as a fish by Orelli 
and others: the word means ‘onions’: ¢/. Plin. 19. 30. 5: 
‘bulborum nobilissima est scilla—exacuendo aceto nata’ 
and Theocr. 14, 17: 


BodABos tis (?) KoxAlas eEarpeOn’ Hs wd TOs advs 


Thus Staienus is ‘ praeposterus’ because he begins (prae) 
with the Bulbus, which properly comes after (post) dinner. 
Probably the ‘bulbus’ was introduced ‘ inter scyphos’ from 
Greece, and it should perhaps be added to the ‘rosae et 
unguenta’ as a feature of the ‘ Comissatio’ or ‘ Graecus mos 
bibendi’ by Mommsen-Marquardt, s. v. cena. In Athe- 
naeus 2, 64-9, PoAPSd¢ and xoyAiag are repeatedly mentioned 
as duyeotixoi, and some verses are there quoted from Phi- 
lemon, wept rig rev BorABwv oxevaciac, which, after men- 
tioning d€o¢ among the numerous dressings suitable to the 
BoABdc, conclude with the line: 


| 4 a4f e@ a?) 4 5 , 
QuTos 5 ép QuTov OTLV Tovynpos Kat TLKpos. 


These words are a good comment on the passage of Cicero 
immediately following: ‘conditor totius negoti Guttam 
adspergit huic Bulbo. Itaque minime amarus visus est 
(Bulbus),.’ 

The weak point of Ramsay’s edition was his text. 
Classen had been the first to show that the existing MSS. 
of the Cluentius exhibit two recensions, of which the better 
is represented by AB (Baiter’s ST) and the inferior by / 
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(Baiter’s M). ST, though younger than M, are in many 
instances supported by the fragmentary Turin palimpsest 
of 5th or 6th century. Ramsay attempted an elaborate 
defence of M; but his arguments are not convincing, and 
Mr. Fausset is well-advised in accepting the conclusions 
of Classen. Yet there are a few passages where M has 
undoubtedly preserved the true reading: e.g7. § 86: ‘qui 
cum matre?’ is felt at once to be superior to the ‘qui cum 
matre habebat simultates’ of ST, where the indic. mood is 
intolerable. And in § 72: ‘ne, si se Ligurem fecisset, 
nationis magis swae, quam generis, uti cognomine vide- 
retur,’ it may be doubted whether M’s ‘suae’ should be 
hastily rejected. Mr. Fausset pronounces it ‘superfluous.’ 
It may, however, be an instance of that idiomatic use of 
‘suus,, which appears in Propert. 2, 9, 30: ‘aut mea si 
navis staret in oceano’, ‘if I had a ship moored.’ -Com- 
pare Hor. Zfod. 1. 26: ‘aratra nitantur mea,’ ‘ plough of 
mine,” and Ov. Am. 3. 7: ‘meus campus.’ So here 
‘nationis‘suae,’ ‘a race that was his.’ This use of the 
possessive adj. is suited to the hypothetical form of the 
sentence. 

Again in § 82: ‘ad ipsum cubile, vobis duczbus, venire 
possumus,’ Mr. Fausset prints Prof. Nettleship’s conjecture 
‘indicibus’ instead of ‘iudicibus’ (ST) or ‘ducibus’ (M). 
But he should at least have noticed Prof. Davies’ defence 
of the latter reading in a previous number of this review 
(vol. iv. p. 409), where it is pointed out that ‘ducibus’ 
refers, not to the jury, but to the prosecutors. The correct- 
ness of this reading, which alone preserves the metaphor 
of ‘ferae,’ may be all but proved by comparing the cognate 
passage, § 163-4 (‘vobis isdem patronis . . . annos octo 
meditati accusatores’), where ‘vobis’ also refers to the 
prosecutors, and the concluding words precisely corre- 
spond with ‘anni octo sunt, quom ista causa in ista medita- 
tione versatur’ of the passage under notice. 
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In § 74 Mr. Fausset reads ‘illo’ with P, instead of 
‘Aelio,’ S. But the latter has more point. Cicero js 
quoting the words of Canutius, who would naturally speak 
of his client Staienus by his new aristocratic title. Mr, 
Fausset’s handling of critical questions is marked through- 
out by sagacity and taste; but in § 106 he should not have 
marred his accurate defence of ‘esse’ by going on to sug- 
gest ‘fuisse.’ That the present inf. denotes the ‘ perma- 
nent characteristic,’ and is not at all ‘a poetical use,’ 
appears from the cognate passage in § 56: ‘ voluit cogno- 
scere, utrum iudices essen¢ severi, an etiam consilia con- 
scientiasque supplicio dignas zzdzcarent’: ‘ whether juries 
(not ‘the jury’) ave strict, or whether they comszder design 
and complicity ’ (note the plr.) etc. Again in § 3 herightly 
follows Ramsay in keeping the ‘vos’ (ST), but misses the 
point of ‘oporteat’ by paraphrasing ‘ the advocate’s imper- 
fect statement.’ Cicero says, that ‘invidia’ should be con- 
sidered, not like questions of fact (crimina) with reference 
to the ex parle statements of rival counsel, but on abstract 
grounds of right and wrong (oporteat). 

It only remains to say a few words of the Introduction, 
which opens, and the Glossary, which closes, the book. 
The latter ‘does not pretend to exhaust even the limited 
number of noteworthy words which occur in the speech,’ 
But why not? Sound teaching in Latin etymology—and 
Mr. Fausset’s etymological teaching seems very sound—is 
not so common, and in a future edition room might well 
be found for interesting and often misunderstood words 
like ‘secus,’ ‘disertus,’ ‘igitur.. The Introduction seems 
the least successful part of the book, and students will 
rather turn to Mr. Froude’s brilliant, though very inaccu- 
rate résumé, or to the crisp and lucid narrative of Ramsay. 
Mr. Fausset’s sketch is rapid and disjointed, rather than 
clear, and is written in a tone (Oppianicus is a ‘bold 


and wicked man’) which slightly jars upon the ear. A 
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passing tribute must, however, be paid to his defence of 
Sassia on p. xxxix, which, though worthy of a better 
cause, does honour to the author’s gallantry, and affords 
pleasing evidence of the susceptibility of his heart. On 
the disputed question of the precise charge upon which 
Cluentius was tried, Mr. Fausset conjectures that he was 
accused under ‘ both clauses of the Lex Cornelia, the fifth 
and the sixth.’ But there are obstacles in the way of this 
view. If Cluentius, as ‘eques,’ was really liable to the 
penalties for ‘ judicial murder,’ which Sulla’s law inflicted 
only upon senators, why, it may be asked, did his accuser 
weaken what probably would have been a strong case, by 
dragging in charges of poisoning, which were groundless 
on the face of them? And, if the charge of bribery was 
specially preferred against Cluentius, why was not he, like 
Fidiculanius under a similar charge (§ 104), tried for 
‘repetundae’ in Cicero’s own court (§ 147)? It seems 
safer to suppose that Cluentius was accused of poisoning 
only. His accuser had indeed no hope of making good 
that charge. What he did hope to do was, by bringing 
Cluentius to trial under the clause of the Lex Cornelia 
treating of poison, to give the jury an opportunity of 
finding him guilty of acts of bribery committed in 74 B.c., 
which, if committed in 66 B.C., would, owing to the Lex 
Aurelia of 70 B.C., have rendered him liable to the spirit, 
though not to the letter, of Sulla’s clause treating of 
judicial murder. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fausset may be safely congratulated 
on having established his reputation by producing a work 
already of high value, and only needing a little excision, 
revision, and precision, to render it indispensable to all 
students of the ‘ Pro Cluentio.’ 

W. T. LENDRUM. 
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A CORRECTION. 





OUGHT long since to have corrected an error into which 

I fell in a Paper in HERMATHENA, vol. iv., p. 311. I there 
suggested that Lewis and Short might, perhaps, be right 
in making the z of ¢rzbunzczus long (-Zc¢ws); but a learned 
friend, who read my Paper, referred me to verses in 
Lucan which prove it to be short. My apology must be, 
that those verses had escaped my observation or my 
memory, and that neither in Forcellini, nor Freund, nor 
Smith, nor Riddle, nor Andrews did I find any reference 
which fixed the quantity; nor in Roby, though the 
marking -Zczws given by this last accurate scholar ought 
to have made me slow to express a doubt. Would it not be 
desirable that, in an article of a Latin (or Greek) dictionary 
on a word which requires to have the quantities of its 
vowels ascertained, ome of the passages cited should be 
specially chosen for that purpose, and indicated to the eye 
by brackets or inverted commas, or in some such way? 
Thus, on ¢ribuniczus might be given :— 


‘ Saeva tribiinicio maduerunt robora tabo.’—LuCAN, ii. 125.! 
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The result of the inquiry 


1 A useful indirect result of this 
practice would be, that words for the 
quantities of which there is really no 
authority extant would remain un- 
marked, instead of having assigned to 
them quantities founded only on con- 
jecture, or doubtful analogy, and 
copied by each Lexicographer from his 
predecessor. To cite a few words 
coming under letter A, can the 
markings of acupedius, apica, dvorta 


concerning the termination 


be sustained ? Do not wdmous, &roxos, 
doprh and doprhp, rather indicate short 
vowels ? And must dcroama be always 
wrong, though, as we see in Aristoph., 
Aves, 1145, d&kpodoua has the a natu- 
rally short? I wish some of our 
younger scholars would undertake the 
examination of such cases of question- 
able quantity occurring in the Dic- 
tionaries most in use among us. 
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-tcius is, that the only Latin word not formed from a past 
participle (after the analogy of emzssictus), which has the z 


long, is zovectus. Can it be for 2ovo-victus = véiowog? Cf. 
Juv. iii. 265. (See, however, for another explanation, 
Curtius, Grundztige, ed. 4, p. 629.) 

I may add, with respect to another word of which I 
spoke in the same Paper, that Statius, Sz/ve, iv. 9, 39, has 
defriita, thus agreeing with Virgil. Perhaps there is some 
error of text in the Plautine passage, where the word 
appears as defrutum. The word, as I mentioned in 
the Paper referred to, is marked in the latter way twice 
by Curtius, of. czZ., pp. 486,520. In Wilkins and England’s 
translation, edition of 1886, it is marked defritum in the 
former place (probably by oversight), de/riitum in the 
latter. Vanicek (Griech.-Lat. Etym. Worterbuch) admits 
both quantities. 


JOHN K. INGRAM. 
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LAND REVENUE AND TENURES OF INDIA. 


Sar seerapyioes of the leading principles of Revenue 
Law is a valuable aid to the study of the whole Indian 
Law of Property. Land is the principal kind of property 
possessed by natives of India, and the rules which govern 
the possession, acquisition, and distribution of landed 
property govern all property, mutatis mutandis. Now, 
the Revenue system takes cognizance of the relations 
between the Sovereign power and the holders of land, 
and also of the relations which subsist between the 
different classes of such holders. The fact that the 
public revenue depends so largely upon a share of the 
rent of land renders it necessary that the revenue 
authority should be able to follow every step in the 
distribution of landed property. 

The Revenue system, as at present administered, may 
be said to rest on two broad principles :— 


1. The Sovereign power is entitled to a share in the 
produce of all land, or its equivalent in money, the 
amount of such contribution being virtually fixed by the 
Sovereign power itself. 

2. The contribution to be levied from every portion of 
land follows the distribution of such land, and is claimable 
from the person or persons actually in possession of such 
land, and is the first charge upon it. 


It may be thought that these principles, thus stated, 
are mere truisms, and do not throw very much light upon 
the question. The first is simply the right of taxation, 
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inherent in all governments; one essential difference 
between a despotism and a free constitution being, that in 
the latter the right of taxation is controlled by popular 
assemblies, now mostly representative. The second may 
be construed into the obvious axiom, that direct taxation 
must be levied on property of some kind, and therefore 
must be proportioned to the distribution of property. A 
little attention, however, may suffice to enable us to see 
that this is a very imperfect account of the matter. 

In India almost all property is held by family groups, 
and not by individuals. This, as the readers of the late 
Sir Henry Maine’s works are aware, is simply the archaic 
form of property in the oldest civilizations. In India the 
family group, as the unit of property, has survived; in 
other parts of the world it has perished, or is perishing. 

Now, the Revenue system in British India is continuous 
with the Revenue system of Mahomedan India; and that 
was, with certain exceptions, which we shall soon see, con- 
tinuous with the system found there under the Aryan rulers, 
whom the Mahomedan superseded. I may mention that 
by the word ‘ Aryan’ I mean the tall and comparatively 
fair-skinned race or races which in the dawn of history are 
found as conquerors in India. They are the ancestors of 
the castes of Brahman, Kshatriya or Rajput,' and Vaisya, 
the three high, or ‘twice-born,’ castes. The various low 
castes described in Manu’s Institutes as Sudra are repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginal races enslaved by the Aryans. 
These Aryans constituted an aristocracy, and, as in the case 
of other aristocracies, claims are often made to a participa- 
tion in the ‘blue blood’ which have no historical founda- 


1 T follow popular usage in speaking 
of the Aryan warrior caste as Kshatriya 
or Rajput, indiscriminately. Strictly, 
there is a distinction; the now extinct 
Kshatriya caste being traditionally of 
pure Aryan blood, while the more 


modern Rajputs are of somewhat mixed 
pedigree. In India, however, the caste 
calls itself Rajput or Kshatriya, in- 
differently, and in a legal tract the dis- 
tinction may be neglected. 
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tion. AsI am not writing a treatise on Hindu society, I 
shall merely mention the one example which bears on my 
own subject. The chiefs of many hill tribes claim to be 
Rajputs, though they are certainly not of Aryan descent, 
But their society having come under the influence of the 
Aryan aristocracy of the plains, they think it desirable to 
possess the prestige of high caste. 

It may be well to explain here, that agriculture was not 
held to be a servile occupation. Agricultural labour was, 
nevertheless, for the most part left to Sudras—aborigines, 
or the offspring of intercourse between Aryan men and 
aboriginal women. Sudras also performed all strictly 
servile and mechanical offices. I shall refer to the Sudras 
as ‘serfs,’ and shall speak of the Aryan freemen as con- 
trolling cultivation, when I am describing an archaic state 
of society. But the free Aryan might actually till the soil 
at any time, and a very large number of high caste men 
actually do so now. 

We find, then, an Aryan aristocracy in possession of the 
soil of the greater part of Northern India, and having under 
them an enslaved aboriginal race. The territory thus 
occupied by the Aryan tribes was divided into a number 
of kingdoms, and these kingdoms again were divided into 
minor principalities. These principalities were the terri- 
tories of the various clans of Rajputs or Aryan warriors; 
for the holding of land—what we should call landlordism 
—was a special attribute of the warrior caste. The Brah- 
mans and the Vaisya, or merchant caste, only acquired 
land, it may almost be said, accidentally. In later history, 
it is true, we find Brahman, Vaisya, and even Sudra 
land-owning communities; but in early Aryan times 
it was rare for any but a Kshatriya clan to own land. 
The clan had its own subdivisions, each under a sub- 
ordinate chief; and these subdivisions were again sub- 
divided. The ultimate unit thus reached was what is now 
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known as the Village Community. The village estate 
was held strictly in common: that is, the family group of 
Aryan freemen who inhabited it controlled the cultivation 
carried on by their Sudra serfs, and themselves collected 
the produce and divided it, after setting apart the share 
claimed by the territorial chief, to whom they owed im- 
mediate allegiance. It was his duty, in his turn, to set 
apart a portion of his tribute as the due of the chief next 
above him, and so on in regular gradation until the 
sovereign of the whole kingdom had received his dues. It 
is easy to see that this differs from taxation as we conceive 
it. The sovereign, as disposing of the whole force of the 
State, could, no doubt, fix the contingent of any subordi- 
nate territory down to a single village estate; but there 
was a customary limit, and there was no particular reason 
why that limit should be exceeded. The only extra- 
ordinary item, generally speaking, in an Aryan king’s 
budget would be a war; and his Rajput clansmen consti- 
tuted a complete standing army, always on a war footing, 
and always easily mobilized. Thus the State’s share of the 
produce tended to become a rent, not a tax; the proportion 
to be yielded being theoretically constant, but practically 
determined partly by custom and partly by a struggle 
between payer and receiver. 

No speculation upon the evolution of rent would be 
complete without noticing the status of the serfs. These 
were descendants of the aboriginal conquered races, 
or of more or less irregular intercourse between Aryans 
and aboriginal women. But their slavery, for the most 
part, was communal, and not personal. The actual cul- 
tivators of the soil were serfs of the village commune, 
or of family groups within the village commune, and 
not of individual masters. Now, it is easy to understand 
that a communal slave enjoys an easier life than the 


slave of an individual master. The business of the Rajput 
VOL VI. 2¢ 
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freeman was, for the most part, arms; that of the Brahman, 
religious contemplation, or the pursuit of learning. A 
worldly-minded Brahman might be a minister of State, 
or hold some analogous administrative position in a 
lower sphere. As population multiplied, Brahmans also 
adopted the profession of arms; but in hardly any case 
did Brahman or Rajput undertake any pursuit less digni- 
fied than that of arms or learning. The Vaisya freeman, 
again, had very little connexion with the management of 
his village communal estate. The result was, that the 
communal serfs were left very much to themselves. 
The agriculturists must yield their customary dues in 
produce; the artisans must perform their customary ser- 
vice; no serfs must leave the village; but in all other 
respects they were practically free. It may be added 
that the germ of a right of occupancy is to be found 
in the praedial slavery of the Indian communal labourer. 
As I have said, he could not leave the village ; but it was 
the interest of the village commune to make it worth his 
while to remain without compulsion. The incessant wars 
of the different kingdoms and clans kept population down. 
Serfs were killed in these raids and invasions, but still 
more often they were captured and carried away. Labour 
was valuable, and as we shall presently see, the labour of 
the servile class continued to possess a value even after 
British supremacy had abolished the status of slavery. 
Practically, then, rent was the amount taken by the 
commune of village freemen from their communal serfs. 
Most of this they naturally kept to themselves ; but they 
paid something to the chieftain on whom they were depen- 
dent, and he to the over-lord, and so on until the tribute 
reached the sovereign. Something resembling this system 
is even now to be found in Rajputana and in other parts 
of India, where historical and local circumstances have 
contributed to its preservation. ~The Mahomedan conquest 
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was the first influence which largely modified the system 
I have been endeavouring to sketch out. Strictly speak- 
ing, I should say ‘conquests,’ not ‘conquest,’ for there 
were several invasions of India by Mahomedans from 
Central Asia. But the result of this colonizing process 
was the partial, and only partial, breakdown of the old 
land system. The great sovereigns, Kings of Lahore, of 
Delhi, of Kanauj, of Ajudhya, and of Patna, were replaced 
by Mahomedan potentates, who themselves eventually 
came to owe allegiance to the Mogul Emperor of Delhi. 
In the more inaccessible parts of Central India some Raj- 
put States survived, a few of which exist until now. But 
the old Hindu States perished, and most of their greater 
feudatories were supplanted by Mussulman nobles. In 
what we may call the third, fourth, and lower ranks of the 
Hindu aristocracy, however, a good many still held their 
own. Some of these became converts to Islam, and re- 
ceived from the Delhi Emperor or his deputies a formal 


investiture, whereby their chieftaincies were recognised. 
In many cases the authority of the Mahomedan imperial 
officers was resisted or ignored, or the officer himself was 
bribed. Matters ended in a compromise; the local chief 
was accepted as a mediator with the village communes, 
with or without a formal investiture. The one institution 
which almost absolutely held its own was the village 


commune. 

Something resembling the state of things I have been 
describing actually subsisted in Oudh up to the year 1856." 
The potentate to whom the East India Company granted 
the title of King of Oudh was the Nawab Vazir, or Lord 
Lieutenant of the Mogul Emperor. The old nobility of 


‘The best authority on Oudh, tion in my possession was published 
previous to annexation, is Sir W. H. _ by Bentley, in 1858, and I do not know 
Sleeman, Yourney through the King- whether or not the book is out of 
dom of Oudh in 1849-50. The edi- _ print. 

2C2 
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the province, however, had more or less kept their posi. 
tions, some with and some without patents from the Court 
at Lucknow. Some had conformed to the Mahomedan 
religion, but the majority continued Hindus. These nobles 
paid revenue to the collectors sent down from Lucknow, or 
withheld it when they were strong enough; and they 
themselves received rent, or revenue, from the village 
communes, who in their turn got their dues from the 
actual cultivators. In Oudh the chief result of the annexa- 
tion has been to reduce all this to a regular system. The 
British Chief Commissioner, it is true, has taken the place 
of the King, or Nawab Vazir; but the native nobles con- 
tinue to enjoy their share of the rent, paying into the 
Government Treasury that which is assessed upon them, 
and receiving from the village communes the amounts for 
which the latter are made liable at the periodical Land 
Revenue Settlements. To go into further particulars 
would be to anticipate. I merely mention the case of 
Oudh, because, owing to historical accidents, it is the best 
preserved specimen of a province showing what may be 
called the strata of Aryan and Mahomedan economical 
and fiscal systems, and their crystallization under British 
influence. 

For it is a remarkable phenomenon of British supremacy 
in India that each stage of our dealing with the land 
revenue and the tenure of land is marked by its peculiar 
characteristic, communicated to it by the tone of British 
thought which prevailed for the time being. Lord Corn- 
wallis and the administrators who surrounded him con- 
founded the revenue collectors of the Mogul Empire with 
the heads of families who, as I showed above, were struggling 
with these same Mogul collectors to retain their old chief- 
tainships. Because both these classes were loosely described 
as Zemindars—which word may itself be loosely translated 
landowners—-Lord Cornwallis and the framers of Regulation 
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I. of 1793, mistook them for landlords or country squires of 
the English pattern. Hence the famous Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal—a measure which has been so fertile of 
political and economical controversy. The principal 
features of the Permanent Settlement were as follows :— 
1. The land revenue payable by the Zemindars was fixed for 
ever in money, having been previously mutable at the will of 
the Government. U. The Zemindars were declared to be 
landed proprietors—a status to which I have already shown 
that they had no claim. I. Some provision, however, 
was made for subordinate interests and claims: an in- 
adequate provision, and resting upon no very definite 
legal foundation, but still sufficient to keep the way open 
for further reforms as opportunity arose. It would be 
anticipating, and would lead too far into a discussion of 
detail, if 1 were to say what reforms actually were founded 
on the somewhat grudging provisions of Regulation I. of 
1793. 

The criticisms to which this Regulation gave rise had 
the effect of stimulating inquiry into the general question 
of land tenure, and at the same time experience was 
accumulating from other parts of the country. The next 
development was what is commonly called the Rayatwari 
Settlement, which took its rise in the Madras Presidency. 
Like the Bengal Settlement, it had its origin in a crude 
generalization from native custom, aided by a still cruder 
economic theory. Sir Thomas Munro and the framers of 
the Madras Settlement, however, sent their sounding-line 
a good deal deeper than Lord Cornwallis and his advisers 
had done. Besides, there were many circumstances really 
differentiating the Madras Presidency and South India 
generally from the territory over which the Permanent 
Zemindaree Settlement had been put in force. The Aryan 
conquerors had never established themselves in the southern 
portion of India as they did in the parts north of the 
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Vindhya Hills. There are not many Rajput settlements 
in South India, and the Brahman colonies which are found 
there, although organized after the village commune pattern, 
have not to any great extent imposed their landed system 
on the aboriginal races. Between the revenue collector 
and the cultivating serf there were no such intermediate 
interests as were found to exist in North India, and at the 
same time the revenue collector under the Moguls was 
more completely aloof from the people than he was in 
Bengal. He was purely and simply an official, and not the 
representative of an old native chieftainship. Accordingly, 
just as the Bengal officials of 1793, having to deal with 
what we may call mediatized native chiefs, mistook them 
for squires @ / Anglaise, so the Madras officials, a few 
years later, mistook the whole occupying agricultural class, 
village communes, and cultivating serfs, for peasant pro- 
prietors, paying a rentcharge to the State. Sir Thomas 
Munro and his advisers were a step nearer to the truth 
than Lord Cornwallis and his counsellors, because the 
village communes certainly had something which might 
fairly be described as proprietary rights, and the serfs had 
practically something like tenant-right. Neither the mem- 
bers of the village communes nor the serfs were peasant 
proprietors, nor were the Zemindars lords of manors; but 
the later error was a little less remote from the truth 
than the earlier. The result was that the persons in 
possession of particular pieces of land were recognized as 
the direct tenants of the State, and the land revenue or 
State rentcharge was assessed upon them individually. 
That is, such was the intention: though, owing to the 
peculiar condition of Indian society, the intention was not 
always carried out in practice. The family group, as has 
been already explained, is the typical unit of ownership in 
communities such as those which inhabit India, whether of 
Aryan or non-Aryan race. As Sir Henry Maine pointed 
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out (Village Communities, Lectures ii., iii., and Appendix 1.), 
the tendency of our legal administration has been to 
crystallize native custom, We have also, as is very ably 
pointed out by Mr. Nelson (Sczentzfic Study of Hindu Law), 
in many instances imposed Brahmanical law upon non- 
Aryan native communities, owing to misconception of the 
scope of that law and of the extent of its acceptance among 
the people. One result of this course of administration 
has been that family groups have been stereotyped as units 
of ownership, and that Brahmanical legal views concerning 
the family group have been forced upon non-Aryan families 
in certain instances. Hence, among other consequences, 
we find the holdings which the Southern Indian system pre- 
sumes to be individual actually held very largely by family 
groups incommon. How this affects the collection of the 
land revenue and the distribution of the assessment is 
too technical a question to discuss in a mere outline 
sketch. 

I now pass on to the third development of the Indian 
Revenue system. The territory of Hindostan proper— 
the Doab, or space between the Ganges and Jumna, 
the territory of Rohilkund and the districts beyond the 
Ganges and Jumna, in which are situated the cities of 
Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Allahabad and Benares—came under 
British rule later than Lower Bengal and the Madras 
Presidency, and within the last hundred years. It is not 
part of my present plan to enter upon the history of these 
territorial acquisitions, and therefore I am simply called 
upon to record that during the period in question our 
administration had time to push their investigations 
further than Lord Cornwallis or Sir Thomas Munro had 
done. The result was the discovery that the village com- 
mune was the recognized unit of ownership, at least in 
Upper India; and that fact has influenced our revenue 
administration to the present day. With one exception, 
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it may be said to be the last word in Indian Revenue Law, 
That exception was the recognition, in Oudh, of the inter- 
mediate tribal chieftains mentioned above, or of their 
representatives, or substitutes under the Mahomeden 
régime, as will be seen by referring back (p. 7). The 
recognition of these functionaries virtually restored, if 
not the cid Aryan hierarchy, at any rate so much of it 
as had survived the Mahomedan conquest. 

It is no part of my plan to describe the village 
commune in detail. It would take a volume to de it, 
and volumes have been already written on the subject. 
Suffice it to say that the joint ownership of the village 
commune is exercised in a great variety of ways, some 
of which closely resemble communism, while those at the 
other extreme present points of likeness to the dividend 
system of a joint-stock company. In a great number 
of instances the Aryan caste monopoly has been broken 
into, and communities have been formed consisting of 
low caste men who in very ancient days would have 
been slaves. In some cases men belonging to low castes, 
or to the Vaisya (which, though nearly pure Aryan, was 
not originally a landholding caste), have acquired rights 
in Brahman and Kshatriya villages, concurrent with 
those of the Brahman and Kshatriya, the original land- 
holding castes. Again—chiefly, though not altogether, 
under the British 7ég¢me—there has grown up a class of 
free cultivators, tenants in very nearly the English sense 
of the word, but enjoying two at least of the familiar ‘ three 
F.’s ’—fixity of tenure, and fair rents. The right of sale is 
not so well established, but seems on the way to become so. 
These tenants are legally termed tenants with right of 
occupancy. Finally—and this applies to all parts of India 
—there is gradually growing up a class of tenants by 
contract. I suppose | need hardly add that the law of 
British India does not recognize slavery, though native 
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custom still fails in a great measure to discriminate 
between the status of a labourer and that of a slave. 

It remains only to state in a few words the history of 
the tenants with right of occupancy. These are, on the 
one hand, members of village communes who have lost 
their proprietary right or failed to establish it; and, on 
the other hand, large classes of persons who, under native 
rule (Hindu or Mahomedan), would have been virtually 
slaves, but under British rule have had personal freedom 
secured to them, while the benefits of permanent con- 
nexion with the soil have not been taken away. 

There need be no difficulty in understanding the status 
of the ex-proprietor who has become a tenant with right 
of occupancy. Under all systems of ownership, landlords 
often reserve to themselves portions of land as home-farms 
and demesnes. The Indian village communes had reserves 
of a nature analogous to this. The right to collect what 
(for want of a more accurate term) we must call rent 
originally went with the enjoyment of these reserved 
lands, but gradually became separable from it. When 
the Aryan feudal system was partially broken down by the 
Mahomedan conquest, this portion of the system was 
affected as well as the rest. In Lower Bengal the Zemin- 
dars, who were partly Mahomedan revenue collectors and 
partly tribal chiefs who had been ‘ mediatized’ as described 
above, had taken the collection of rent out of the hands of 
the village communes, but had not meddled much with 
the reserved lands. The Zemindars, as we have seen, were 
turned by Lord Cornwallis into as good an imitation of 
British landlords as he could construct out of the materials. 
Luckily there were among his council some men who saw 
that there were rights which were not included in what 
Lord Cornwallis understood to be those of the Zemindars. 
Regulation I. of 1793 contained reservations of the rights 


of ‘cultivators,’ and ere long it was found necessary to 
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investigate these rights, and formulate them more par- 
ticularly. It would be beyond the limits of this Paper to 
work out the question in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
most convenient plan was found to be this :—AlII cultiva- 
tors who at the time of the Permanent Settlement were 
found to have occupied at a rent not subject to variation 
were held to be dispossessed proprietors, and to be 
entitled to hold for ever at the rent payable at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement. Twenty years’ oc. 
cupancy at an unvaried rent by the claimant or his pre- 
decessor in title was fixed as the period of prescription ; 
but the presumption of ownership could be rebutted. 
Practically, this is now the law of Lower Bengal. A 
tenant whose rent has not been altered for twenty years is 
presumed (in the absence of rebutting evidence) to have 
been in occupancy since before the Permanent Settlement, 
and to have come into occupancy as a dispossessed member 
of a village commune. 

In the part of India officially known as the North-west 
Provinces—geographically, nearly coincident with Hindo- 
stan proper—and to some extent in the Panjab, certain 
members of the village commune became tenants with 
right of occupancy, instead of co-proprietors, through the 
action of our own Government. In every village commune 
there were certain leading or head men, from whom it had 
been usual for the native receivers of revenue to take pay- 
ment. They merely acted as agents on behalf of the rest 
of the community; but they were mistaken for the real 
owners. The mistake was analogous to that made by 
Lord Cornwallis; but not so far reaching in its con- 
sequences. ‘The claims of the remaining members of the 
commune became limited to a right of occupancy in the 
land directly in their possession. Many of them hold at a 
rent subject to revision, as will be seen. 

There is a very large class of tenants with right of 
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occupancy, but whose rents are liable to variation— 
either reduction or enhancement—at periods fixed by 
law, generally about ten years. In their case the period 
of prescription (by the claimant or predecessor in title) is 
twelve years,’ and the rent need not have been unvaried. 
Occupation of the same land for twelve ‘years is generally 
sufficient. Tenants coming under this description are 
either claimants of the quit-rent tenure described above, 
who have just come short of making out a full case, or they 
are dispossessed members of village communes, mentioned 
in the last paragraph, or they are serfs whose status has 
been raised by the operation of economic and legal causes. 
We saw above that the serf of a family group or of a 
village commune enjoyed a certain amount of personal 
freedom on condition of not quitting the estate, and of 
rendering his dues punctually and fully. If, for any 
reason, the condition of any one of these praedial serfs 
became intolerable, he usually ran away, and offered his 
services to another commune. Sometimes the labourers 
on a communal estate would desert in a body. In these 
cases there was often a devée en masse of the village 
freemen, who descended upon their neighbours’ lands to 
recapture the fugitives; and such expeditions often ter- 
minated in hard fighting and bloodshed. Over-popula- 
tion was never a social disease in India until the days 
of the Jax Britannica, It is not so even now in most 
parts of the country, though there are congested districts ; 
and it was the interest of the village commune, the 
family group, or the individual landowner to keep the 
labourer on the estate, by good treatment usually, but by 
force, if force was needed. Hence, when the pax Britan- 
nica had confirmed personal freedom to the praedial 
serf, on the one hand, and on the other had caused con- 
gestion in certain districts, competition arose among 


' An arbitrary period of prescription, suggested by the civil law of limitation. 
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labourers for land, instead of the old competition among 
landowners for labour. The British authorities, finding 
that certain men had always occupied certain land, con- 
cluded that they had some sort of prescriptive rights in 
those lands, and the gradual spread of economic ideas led 
to the legalization of a periodical assessment of rent. 
Originally, as we have seen, the name rent was wholly 
inapplicable to the payments made by the praedial serfs; 
but when they became free cultivators, then rent arose as 
an economic and legal necessity. 

The class of twelve years’ right of occupancy tenants 
may be said to have arisen generally in these ways. This 
class is found all over North India, in the Panjab and 
North-west Provinces, as well as in Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa. The twenty years’ quit-rent tenants are only 
found in the provinces affected by the Permanent Settle- 
ment. In the provinces of Rayatwari Settlement, where 
the cultivators are peasant proprietors, paying revenue 
direct to Government officers, no tenants with right of 
occupancy are found, for obvious reasons. The entire 
agricultural population having been assumed to consist of 
peasant proprietors, the status of tenant could not arise, 
except by contract between the occupying proprietor and 
some person deriving a tenancy from him. Such contract 
tenancies do exist, and they are also found in the pro- 
vinces of the Permanent Settlement (Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa), and even in the provinces where the village com- 
munes have survived. In these the contract tenant may 
be found holding under the occupancy tenant, as well as 
direct from the landowner, whether a village commune, a 
family group, or an individual. 

I shall not make any attempt, in this paper, to describe 
what is called a Settlement—the process of assessing and 
apportioning the land revenue. My object has been to 
give an outline of the legal history of our revenue systems, 
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and not to enter upon purely fiscal details. I think, in 
what I have said above, I have sufficiently shown that our 
revenue system is intimately associated with indigenous 
archaic law, and therefore that the knowledge of it is 
an aid to the study of the law itself. 


Nortr.—I have adhered generally to Sir William Jones’s system of trans- 
literation of Indian names, in which the vowels (with the exception of short 4) 
have the Italian value, and the consonants the English value. But in the names 
of places, and as regards the well-known word ‘ Zemindar,’ ‘ Mogul,’ and perhaps 
one or two others, especially ‘ Mahomedan,’ which is almost an English word, I 
have used the old fashioned transliteration. 


EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 
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ON THE FOCAL CIRCLES OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL CONICS. 


F all the purely geometrical methods which have 
been used to exhibit or to demonstrate the funda- 
mental properties of the plane conic sections, perhaps the 
most elegant is that which consists in the use of a sphere 
inscribed in a right cone of which the plane conic is a 
section. This method was indicated, though not quite 
fully stated, 130 years ago, by Hugh Hamilton, a distin- 
guished Irish Geometer.' It has been developed, and its 
history given in Mr. Charles Taylor’s Geometry of Contes 
(Cambridge, 1881). It will therefore be unnecessary for 
me to do more than briefly to describe it, and to mention 
some of the results to which it leads, so as to enable the 
reader to enter more readily upon the consideration of 
what follows. This combination of the right cone, the 
inscribed sphere, and the plane, will be found to suggest 
geometrical properties and trains of mathematical investi- 
gation wnich, I believe, have not yet been distinctly stated. 
I propose in this Paper to show how this method not only 
brings into view the focal circles of the plane conic sec- 
tions, but adapts itself to the proof of propositions relating 
to similar circles connected with the spherical conics, and 
indeed of many other fundamental properties of those 
curves. The foci of the conics are only focal circles re- 
duced to points by the vanishing of their radii. Of these 


1 See Hamilton’s Conic Sections, Philosophy, 1759; F.R.S.; Dean of 
Book ii., prop. xxxvii. Hugh Hamil- Armagh, 1768; Bishop of Clonfert 
ton was elected Fellow of Trinity Col- and Kilmacduagh, 1796; translated to 
lege, Dublin,1751; Professorof Natural Ossory, 1799. Died Dec. 1, 1805. 
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Foals, as we may call them for shortness, different defi- 
nitions have been given, both analytical and geometrical. 
It was observed long ago that the focus of a conic section 
might be defined analytically as a point such that its dis- 
tance from any point on the curve is a rational function of 
the abscissa of the curve measured on its principal axis. 
This property suggested the inquiry: By what conditions 
would a circle be limited, if the length of a tangent drawn 
to it from any point P upon the conic were a rational 
function of the co-ordinate? The solution of this problem 
leads to the result that the length of PZ, the tangent to 
the circle which fulfils the required conditions, will bear to 
the perpendicular let fall from P upon a certain fixed line 
a constant ratio which will be equal to the eccentricity of 
the conic. The centre of the circle will lie upon the prin- 
cipal axis of the conic, and the fixed right line may be 
called its corresponding directrix. We may regard this 
as the geometrical definition of the focal circle of a plane 
conic. It will be found that the method which we are 
considering brings the focals both of plane and spherical 
conics into a group generated by a continuous and easily- 
conceived process. It will also be seen that, as many 
important properties of the plane conic sections depend 
upon the relation which exists between the focus and 
directrix, so analogous relations exist between each focal 
circle and the particular directrix which corresponds to it. 

I am inclined to think that, if geometers had been 
content to consider only one inscribed sphere in the con- 
struction of which I have been speaking, the method would 
have received greater development. An inscribed sphere, 
with increasing radius as it comes down from the vertex 
of the cone, would generate in succession all the focals of 
the plane conic. Beginning by touching the plane at a 
focus of the conic, it would assume different positions in 
which the focal circle would deserve remark—as where it 
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osculates the conic at the extremity of its principal axis, 
or where it becomes the circle described with the axis 
minor of the ellipse as diameter. It would then generate 
like focals in an inverse order, until, after reaching the 
other focus, it would cease to meet the plane. 

The reader will observe that I have only dealt with the 
case of a right cone having an elliptic base. I have done 
so for two reasons. I desired to avoid prolixity. Any 
mathematician will be able to adapt the results here set 
before him to the cases of the parabola and hyperbola. I 
also had reason to consider that, in the application of this 
cone-and-sphere method to the spherical conics, it was 
sufficient to consider a cone with an elliptic base, as there 
is but one species of sphero-conic. 


FOCAL CIRCLES OF PLANE CONICS. 





Fig. t. 


1. Ifa right cone enveloping two spheres be cut by a 
plane APA’, which touches both of them, as in (fig. 1), the 
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section of the cone by the plane will be a conic having the 
points of contact F and #” for its foci. (See Salmon’s 
Conics, Art. 367). 

Now if the plane which cuts the cone instead of touching 
the two spheres intersects them in two circles (fig. 2), it fol- 
lows at once in the same manner that the sum (or difference) 
of the tangents drawn from any point on the conic to the 
two circles will be constant, and equal to the common 
tangent to the two spheres. Thus we are presented at 


ly 


Fig. 2. 


once with the theorem that ‘the locus of a point such that 
the sum (or difference) of the tangents drawn from it to 
two given circles may be constant will be a conic section.’ 
(See Taylor’s Conzcs, p. 210.) 

Circles thus related to a conic section may be called 
Focal Circles of the conic; and as in the case when the 
plane touches both spheres the lines in which it meets the 
planes of contact of the cone and spheres are the direc- 


trices D and D’ of the conic, so in the case where it meets 
VOL, VI. 2D 
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the spheres in circles we may still call its lines of inter. 
section with the same planes of contact the Dz¢recérices 
Corresponding to the Focal Circles. 

The sum (or difference) of the tangents drawn from a 
point on the conic to two focal circles is analogous to the 
major diameter, and the distance between the centres of 
the circles answers to the distance between the foci. Thus 
the distance (8) between the centres of two focal circles is 
to the sum (or difference) of the tangents as the distance 
between the foci of the conic is to its major diameter. 


For 5 a ie. See 
GG’ CC’ GG’ cosV’’ 
where @ is the angle CC’ makes with the plane of the sec- 
tion, and V is the semi-vertical angle of the cone. 
But obviously WM’: AA’:: cos 0: cos V, for WM’ = CC’ 
cos 8, and AA’ = GG’ = CC’ cos V. 


Hence it follows that 


Distance between centres of two focals : 
Sum (or difference) of tangents to them + SOR a 

Cor. 1.—If the sum of the tangents is equal to the dis- 
tance between the centres of the circles, the locus will be a 
parabola. 

[For the distance between the centres of the circles is 
CC’ cos 0, where @ is the angle between CC’ and the plane 
of the conic; and GG’, the common tangent to the two 
spheres, is equal to CC’ cos V, where V is the semi-vertical 
angle of the cone. Therefore 0 = V, and the plane of the 
section is parallel to GG’. | 


Cor. 2.—The difference of the tangents drawn from the 
extremities of the axis major to either of the two focal 
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circles is equal to the distance between the foci of the 


ellipse. 
[For 4’G - AE = FF’.] 


2. The tangent drawn from any point of the conic to 
a focal circle bears to the perpendicular from the same 
point on the corresponding directrix a constant ratio, viz., 
that of the eccentricity of the conic to unity. 

For if ¢ be the tangent from P to the focal, and / the 
perpendicular on the corresponding directrix, we have 


tcos V=p cos 0 =a, 


where a is the perpendicular from / on the plane of con- 
tact GED. Hence 


¢ cos0 . 
p~ cos V~** by) 


and conversely ‘ the locus of a point, such that the tangent 
from it to a given circle bears a constant ratio to the per- 
pendicular from it on a fixed line is a conic section, of 
which the given circle is a focal, the given line is the corre- 
sponding directrix, and ¢he eccentrictty of the contc ts equal 
lo the given ratio of the tangent to the perpendicular.’ 

This being premised, the following properties of focal 
circles can be immediately deduced :— 


(a) Any chord AB of a conic, touching a focal circle at 
C, and meeting the corresponding directrix at D, is cut 
harmonically in ACBD. 

[For, let fall 4 P and BQ perpendiculars from A and B 
upon the directrix. Then 


AC AP_ AD 
BC BO BD 
Hence AZ is cut harmonically in C and D.] 


aD2 
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(8) If AB and A’Z’ be any two chords touching a 
focal circle at C and C’, the lines AA’, BB’, CC’ meet on 
the corresponding directrix. 

[For, let AA’ meet CC’ at R. Then, since the angles 
ACC’ and A’C’C are equal, it follows that 


AR_AR , AR_AR | 
a” ac” AP a’ 
therefore R is a point on the directrix. Similarly, BR 
meets CC’ on the directrix. | 


(y) As a particular case of (3) it follows that, if from 
any point A of a conic two tangents AB and AB’ be 
drawn to a focal circle, the tangent at A to the conic 
passes through the point of intersection of BB’ and CC’, 
which is a point on the directrix. 

We have therefore a simple method of drawing a tan- 
gent at any point of the conic when we are given one of 
its focal circles. 


(8) The polar of any point on the directrix with refe- 
rence to the conic is identical with its polar with reference 
to the focal circle; and the pole of the directrix with refe- 
rence to the conic coincides with its pole with reference to 
the circle: or the curves have double contact at the points 
(real or imaginary) where the directrix meets them. 


(e) The intersection of the tangents at A and 4’, the 
intersection of the tangents at B and ZB’, the intersection 
of the lines AB and A’Z’, and of the lines AZ and A’B, 
and the points of contact of tangents from & to the circle, 
are all on the same right line, viz., the polar of X with 
reference to the conic or focal. 

Thus, of the three pairs of lines joining the four points 
ABA'L’, one pair meets at RX on the directrix, and the 
other two pairs intersect on the polar of &. 
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Although my main object was to illustrate a geometrical method of treating a 
series of propositions, I may be allowed to observe that this combination of the 
right cone and sphere immediately supplies all the materials required for the 
analytical discussion of the focal circles of the plane conic sections. For, if a and 
be the semiaxes of the ellipse 4 PA’, r the radius ofa focal, and m and d the dis- 
tances of its centre and the corresponding directrix from the centre of the conic, 


then, having from fig. 1, 
AG =(a+m)*-—r, and AE*=(a-m)- Pr, 


we may write AG -— AE = 2, (1) 


AG dt+a . 
- dE~ d-a’ (2) 


2 9 
Equation (1) gives us + 4 Ro 1, which is in fact the analytical definition of 
c 
a focal, showing how its radius depends upon the place of its centre; and equa- 
tion (2), gives 
@), (d — m) (a? — dm) = dr’, 


from which, eliminating 7, we obtain 


m 
d=-) 


and P7[=e(d— <x) by §2]=« (3-+). 


FOcAL CIRCLES OF SPHERICAL CONICS. 


3. The lines CF and CC’ (fig. 1) are the focal lines of 
the cone standing on the base APJ’, and having C for its 
vertex. 

For we have CF = Cf, and PF = Pf, and CP common 
to the two triangles C/P and CfP; therefore the angles 
FCP and CP are equal, and C’CP + FCP = C’Cp= 90° + V 
= ACA’, V being, as before, the semi-vertical angle of the 
cone. Hence the cone C.APA’ meets the sphere EFG 
in a spherical conic, of which F is one focus, and the line 
CC’ passes through its other focus. 

Similarly C’C and C’F’ are the focal lines of the cone, 
having C’ for its vertex and the conic APA’ for its base. 

N.B.—Again, if a plane be drawn through C and D 
perpendicular to the plane AVA’, making an angle @, 
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with the plane of the conic APA’, and if PQ be a per. 
pendicular from P on it; then 
; PF Pp | “5 
sin FCP = PC* PEi and sin PC PC 
But if PR be a perpendicular from P on the plane of con- 
tact GE, we have 


PQ _ sin 0, PR 
PR cos0’ es 
therefore —— _—, a — me ingens. (by Art. 1) 


sin PCQ sin @,'cos V_ sin 0," 


Now if we call the plane through C and D perpendi- 
cular to the plane AVA’ the Dzrector Plane of the cone 
C. APA’, and the great circle in which it meets the sphere 
the Director Arc or Directrix of the spherical conic, it fol- 
lows that the angle FCP is the angular distance of the 
focus F of the spherical conic from a point on the curve, 
and that the angle PCQ is identical with the perpendicular 
arc from the same point on the director arc of the curve. 
Denoting the former by p and the latter by a, we have 


~n 


in p é 


sine sin@, 








= constant ; 


or since cos @ = sin FCC’ = sin 2y, where 2y is the angular 
distance between the foci of the spherical conic, and cos V 
= sin ACA’ = sin 2a, where 2a = the major diameter of the 
same conic, and 0, = the angle between the plane APA’ 
and the director plane = the angular distance between / 
and the pole of the director arc = 6, we have 


sinp _1__ sin 2y 
sina sin &'sin 2a 
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Cor. 1.—If a sphero-conic be projected from the centre 
of the sphere upon a plane touching it at a focus, the plane 
curve will be a conic, of which the point of contact will 
also be a focus, and its directrix will be the projection of 
the director arc of the sphero-conic. 


Cor. 2.—The pencil C. A’FAD is harmonic. 


4. Now, let the plane APA’ meet the sphere (fig. 2) 
in a small circle, and let PT be a tangent to this circle 
from any point P of the conic; then, using the same nota- 
tion as before, we have 


. PT s PO. 
sin ZPC = PO and sin PCQ = PC} 


PQ _ sin, ra. 
but "aP and Pp = cos V. 


Therefore 


sin TCP _ 1 cos@_ ¢ _ scialiniai 
sinPCQ sin @,'cosV sin Q@, , 
Hence, since the angle 7CP is identical with the arc 
drawn on the sphere from the point where PC meets the 
sphero-conic, to touch the small circle, and since the angle 
PCQ is the arc drawn on the sphere from the same point 
perpendicular to the director arc, it follows that, ‘2f the 
sine of the tangent arc, from a variable point toa fixed small 
circle on a sphere, bears a constant ratto to the sine of the 
perpendicular on a fixed great circle, the locus of the point 
will be a sphero-conte.’ 

We shall term the small circle a Focal Circle of the 
conic, and the great circle its Corresponding Director Arc 
or Directrix. 
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Denoting the tangent by r and the perpendicular by a, 
we have for a focal circle and its corresponding directrix 


sin t é 
sina sin 0, 


But further, since the angles PCT and PCp are equal, 
the sum of the angles PCT and PCC’= the sum of PC and 
PCC’, that is, to 90°+ V, which is constant. Thus CC’ is 
obviously a focal line of the cone C, A PA’; consequently we 
obtain for the sphero-conic the theorem that ¢he sum of the 
two arcs, of which one ts drawn from any point on the curve 
to the remote focus, and the other touches a focal circle, will be 
constant. 

Again, if the sphero-conic be projected upon the plane 
of one of its focals, or upon the plane touching the sphere 
at the centre of one of its focal circles, the projection of 
that focal will be a focal of the plane curve into which the 
sphero-conic will be projected, and the director arc corre- 
sponding to the focal of the sphero-conic will be projected 
into the directrix of the focal of the plane conic. 


5. The cone having C for its vertex, and the conic 
APA’ for its base, is supplemental to the cone, having F 
for its vertex and the circle GZ for its base. 

For, draw £Q parallel to PC, then PC is perpendicular 
to Fp; therefore AQ is perpendicular to Ff. But as pQ is 
also perpendicular to the element at / of the circle of con- 
tact GPE, consequently PC is perpendicular to the plane 
which touches the cone having F for vertex and the circle 
GPE for base, along the side F#. 

Any tangent plane to an oblique cone with a circular 
base makes, with the plane of the base and the right line 
drawn from the vertex to the centre of the base, angles 
the sines of which are in a constant ratio. 

For, drop a perpendicular ? from the centre of the base 
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on the tangent plane, and let Z be the line from the vertex 
to the centre of the base, and & the radius of the base; 
then sine of angle (3) between tangent plane and plane of 


base is > and sine of angle (a) between tangent plane 


and line from V to centre of base = > 


sina R 


4 ——~ = —, which is constant. 
Therefore inp 3 which is constan 


This theorem is in fact supplemental to one which has 
been stated in Art. 3. 


The following properties of the focal circles of spherical 
conics may be deduced exactly as the corresponding pro- 
perties of the focal circles of plane conics have been arrived 
at in Art. 2:— 


(a) Any chord AB of a spherical conic touching a focal 
circle at C, and meeting the corresponding directrix at D, 
is cut harmonically in A, B, C, D. 

sinAC sinAP sinAD 

[For Fy @te-] 

sinBC sinZY sin BD 

(8) If AB and A’B’ be two chords of a sphero-conic, 
touching a focal circle at C and C’, the arcs AA’, BB’, CC’ 
meet on the corresponding directrix. 

[This and the remaining properties follow exactly as 
pointed out in Art. 2.] 

It would be found convenient to denote focals as 
homeothetic or antithettc, according as their centres lie at 
the same side or at opposite sides of the centre of the 
conic to which they belong. We might then say that the 
sum or difference of the arcs drawn from any point on 
a sphero-conic to touch two of its focal circles will be 
constant, according as they are antithetic or homeeothetic. 
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A Geometer who has read no new Mathematics for 
more than twenty years, and has forgotten a great part of 
what he once knew, need not be surprised if his exercises, 
jotted down in a desultory way to beguile hours of pain 
and weakness, in a foreign country, without books of any 
kind to refer to, or any help from friends, are found to 
contain nothing that has not been anticipated. Even if 
that may be said of the part of this Paper which relates to 
the focals of the plane conics, I retain a hope that some 
novelty may be recognized in the section which treats of 
the sphero-conics and their focals. In connexion with 
that part of my subject I have traced, and mean to discuss 
elsewhere, some of the consequences flowing from a propo- 
sition which holds, in the theory of these curves, a place 
analogous to that which belongs to the definition of a 
focal mentioned in the first paragraph of this Paper. I 
mean that I have succeeded in formulating and solving 
the question which, in the theory of the sphero-conics, 
is exactly similar to that which has been proposed and 
answered for the plane conics: viz., By what conditions 
would a circle be limited, if the length of a tangent drawn 
to it from any point upon the plane conic is always a 
rational function of the abscissa? 

I gladly acknowledge that in the preparation of this 
Article for HERMATHENA I have obtained valuable assis- 
tance from Mr. Thomas Preston, who has extracted the 
materials for it from my note-books, and put them in 
order. 


C. LIMERICK. 


June 18, 1888. 


DR. GWYNN. 


HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS ‘HEADS AGAINST 
CAIUS.’ 


HE extant remains of the writings of Caius, and the 
scattered notices of him that occur in ancient writers, 
are so few and meagre, that they serve to raise, rather than 
to solve, questions concerning him. It may be briefly said, 
that hardly anything has hitherto been known of him with 
certainty, beyond the facts that he flourished about the 
year of our Lord 200, and that he wrote a Dzalogue against 
Proclus, a Montanist leader. I believe, therefore, that 
many students of the early history of the Church, and of the 
New Testament Canon, will welcome an accession to the 
scanty materials out of which the existing acounts of him 
have been constructed. I propose, accordingly, to give in 
this Paper a few passages which I have recently lighted on, 
purporting to be derived from a work in which his contem- 
porary, Hippolytus, controverted his teaching concerning 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

These passages, five in number, are embodied in the 
inedited Syriac Commentary on the Apocalypse, Acts, and 
Epistles, of Dionysius Barsalibi, the learned Jacobite divine 
of the twelfth century from whose Commentary on the Gospels 
investigators have learned many valuable facts—notably, 
the existence of Ephraim’s Commentary on the Diatessaron of 
Tatian, recently confirmed so signally by Moesinger’s pub- 
lication of a Latin translation of the Armenian version. Of 
each of the five the method is the same. An objection is 
briefly stated as raised by Caius against some point in 
which he conceived that the Apocalypse was at variance 
with the teaching of the Gospels and of St. Paul; and the 
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arguments of Hippolytus, in reply, are given at some 
length. 

Now, of the fragments preserved for us by Eusebius of 
the Dialogue of Caius, the principal is one on which much 
dispute has arisen—whether it refers to the canonical 
Apocalypse. It is as follows :— 

‘ Cerinthus, by means of revelations purporting to have 
been written by a great Apostle, attempts to impose on us 
marvels which he pretended were shown to him by angels; 
and says, that after the resurrection the reign of Christ is 
to be on earth, and that men are to inhabit Jerusalem in 
fleshy bondage to lusts and pleasures ; and being an enemy 
to God’s Scriptures, he declares, in his desire to deceive, 
that the space of a thousand years is to be spent in a 
marriage feast.’ (//zs¢. Zcci. iii. 28.) 

From these words the suspicion, frzma facze, arises, 
that Caius may have rejected the Apocalypse from the 
Canon, and ascribed it to the arch-heretic Cerinthus. Yet, 
if the passage stood alone, this suspicion might well be set 
aside. The carnal millennium it describes is utterly unlike 
the millennium of our Apocalypse; and it seems, besides, 
impossible that anyone could have imagined Cerinthus to 
be the author of a book of which the Christology differs so 
fundamentally from his. But Eusebius, though he does 
not appear himself to have understood Caius to refer to the 
Apocalypse of the Canon, cites from Dionysius of Alex- 
andria a statement, that ‘some of those before him’ had 
rejected the Apocalypse as the work, not of St. John, but 
of Cerinthus ; the grounds of rejection being much the 
same as those alleged by Caius, and expressed in similar, 
but grosser terms. The obvious inference seems to be, that 
Dionysius is here referring to Caius, and that he believed 
the ‘revelations’ which Caius ascribed to Cerinthus to be 
the Book of the Revelation, usually received in the Church 
as written by St. John. And in support of this inference 
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the fact is adduced that Ebediasa, a late Syriac writer (cz7c. 
1300), in his Caéalogue, mentions, among the works of Hip- 
polytus, his ‘ Heads agazns¢t Cacus.’* What more likely (it 
may be asked) than that the point of controversy between 
these contemporaries may have been the authenticity of 
the Book which the one appears to have called in question ; 
while the other, as his extant works attest, accepted it 
with reverence, and studied it with sedulous care? 

Bearing these particulars in mind, we shall better be 
able to estimate the evidence yielded by the passages of 
which I proceed to give a translation.t 

1. The first is as follows :— 

[A great mountain was cast into the sea, and the third 
part of the sea became blood,—Rev. viii. 8]. ‘On this, Caius 


the heretic objected to this revelation, and said that it 
is not possible that these things should be, inasmuch as 
as a thief that cometh in the night, so is the coming of the 
Lord [1 Thess. v. 2]. 


Hippolytus of Rome answered him, 
and said that, in like manner as God wrought signs such 
as these in Egypt, so is He to work when Christ appears. 
And those that [ were wrought] in Egypt were partial, inas- 
much as a part of the people was subjected there ; but these 
are to be general,t before the judgment, on all the world. 
Accordingly, by the revelation John declared that there are 
to be plagues before the judgment, as though for the aveng- 
ing of the righteous and retribution on the unbelieving, that 
when involved in these they may not trouble the faithful. 
So also the Lord said, There shall be in that day tribulation 


* Ap. Assem., B. O,, t. iii., p. 15. 

t Barsalibi quotes Scripture with 
great laxity, following the Peshitto in 
the main, but with many traces of fami- 
liarity with the seventh-century ver- 
sions—the Harkleian in the New Testa- 
ment and the Syro-Hexaplar in the 
Old. His citations from the Apoca- 


lypse agree so often and so closely with 
the version commonly printed in Syriac 
Bibles, as to prove that he knew that 
version; but he diverges from it freely 
now and then. In my translation I 
have endeavoured to represent accu- 
rately his method of citation. 
t See Supp. Note (1), p. 418. 
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such as has been none like tt (St. Matth. xxiv. 21]; and Joel, 
I will shew signs tn heaven and on earth, blood and fire and 
vapour of smoke. The sun shall be turned tnto darkness and 
the moon tnto blood, before the day of the Lord come {Joel ii. 
30, 31]; and Amos, Zo what end is the day of the Lord for 
you, for tt ts dark and not light ? tn like manner as tf thou 
fleddest from a lion and a bear met thee, or one leaned his 
hands on a wall and a serpent bit him [Amos v. 18,19]. The 
text, that ¢he day of the Lord cometh as a thief, signifies as 
regards the unbelieving that they are darkness, inasmuch 
as the faithful are chzldren of light, who walk not tn the night 
[St. John xi. 10; xii. 35, 36; Eph. v. 8]. Accordingly, in 
Egypt this type was completed; for the Egyptians had 
darkness, but the Hebrews had light [Exod. x. 22, 23].’ 

11. The second goes on much the same lines— 

[ The third part of the sun was smitten, and the third part 
of the moon, and the third part of the stars ; so as the third 
part of them was darkened,—Rev. viii. 12]. ‘On this Caius 
said that, just as in the Flood the heavenly bodies were not 
taken away and suddenly submerged, thus also is it to be 
in the end, as it is written [St. Matth. xxiv. 37]; and Paul 
says, When they shall say, Peace and safety, destruction shall 
come upon them (1 Thess. v. 3]. But Hippolytus says, in 
reply to this objection of the heretic: Before the Flood 
there was none of these signs, inasmuch as the Flood was 
partial; and the heavenly bodies were not removed, inas- 
much as the general end had not arrived: but when heaven 
and carth are about to gass away [St. Matth. xxiv. 35], it 
must needs be that by little and little their splendour shall 
perish. And to this Joel testifies: Before him verily the 
earth shall be confounded and the heavens shaken, and the 
sun and moon shall be darkened, and the stars their light shall 
set [Joel ii. 10]. And our Lord said, in the Book of Luke, 
And there shall be signs tn the sun and moon and stars, and 
on the earth distress of nations, and the powers which are in 
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heaven shall be shaken (St. Luke xxi. 25, 26]. And as to 
this, that He sent a manifest token, it is with regard to the 
non-perception of the unbelieving that He signifies. And 
as to the text, When they shall say Peace, destruction shall 
come upon them, it is with regard to the Jews that He 
signifies, that they expect to possess their land and to be 
able to live in peace, and forthwith Christ appears and 
they are put to shame.’ 

m. The third is not dissimilar. 

[ There came out of the smoke locusts upon the earth, and 
unto them was given power, even as the scorpions of the earth 
have power,—Rev. ix. 2, 3]. ‘On this Caius objects, that 
according to this, the unrighteous are consumed by the 
locusts; whereas Scripture has said that semners prosper 
and the righteous are persecuted, 2” the world | Ps. Ixxiii. 12]; 
and Paul, that the faithful shad/ be persecuted and the evil 
shall flourish, deceiving and being decetved | 2 Tim. iii. 12, 13]. 
But Hippolytus answers him, and says that the faithful, 
those who are persecuted by the unrighteous, at this period 
are to have rest, because they have been sealed; but the 
unrighteous who persecuted the saints, on them comes the 
plague of locusts; even as the Egyptians were devoured, 
and the Hebrews were free from the plagues, while they 
dwelt in one place. Thus the saints in this time are to be 
in well-being, even as our Lord said, When these things 
begin to be, be of good cheer, and lift up your heads, inasmuch 
as your redemption ts nigh [St. Luke, xxi. 28]; that is, when 
plagues come on the evil, the righteous have rest. And 
this, that eve? men deceive and are deceived [2 Tim. iii. 13], 
at the present day is coming to pass: that crafty men, who 
alter the words of the Lord and of the Scriptures after their 
evil thoughts, that even though at the present day they are 
proceeding further, yet in the end they are to be rebuked : 
even as Fannes and Fambres, who withstood Moses [2b. 8, 9], 
and afterwards were overcome and put to shame.’ 
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Iv. The fourth takes up different ground, and (as 
will presently be shown) contains a further element of 
interest. 

[And the angels were loosed, which were prepared for seasons 
and for days, to slay the third part of men,—Rev. ix. 15}. 
‘On this Caius says : It is not written that angels are to make 
war, nor that a third part of men is to perish ; but that zation 
shall rise against nation [St. Matth. xxiv. 7]. Hippolytus in 
reply to him: It is not of angels he says that they are to 
go to war, but that four nations are to arise out of the 
region which is dy Euphraies, and to come against the earth, 
and to war with mankind. But this that he says, four angels, 
is not alien from Scripture. Moses said, When He dispersed 
the sons of Adam, He set the boundary of the nations according 
to the number of the Angels of God (Deut. xxxii. 8 (LXX.)]. 
Since therefore nations have been assigned to angels, and 
each nation pertains to one angel, John rightly declared by 
the Revelation a loosing for those four angels: who are 
the Persians, and the Medes, and the Babylonians, and 
the Assyrians. Since then these angels who have been 
appointed over the nations have not been commanded to 
stir up those who have been assigned to them, a certain 
bond of the power of the word is indicated, which restrains 
them until the day shall arrive and the Lord of all shall 
command. And this then is to happen when Antichrist 
shall come.’ 

v. The fifth has a special importance, as touching on 
the matter of millennarian prediction. 

[And he laid hold on the dragon, the old serpent, which ts 
the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and 
cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up and sealed 
the bottomless pit upon him, in order that he should not decetve 
the nations till the thousand years should be fulfilled : after 
that, he must be loosed a little season,—Rev. xx. 2. 3]. ‘On 
this Caius the heretic objected: that Satan is bound here, 
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according to that which is written, that Christ went up znto 
the strong man’s house and bound him, and spotled his goods 
for us [St. Matth. xii. 29]. Hippolytus answered this and 
said: If the Devil has been bound, how does he deceive the 
faithful and persecute and plunder men? And if you say that 
he has been bound as regards the faithful, how did he draw 
near against Christ, Him who did no sin ? according to the 
text, Zhe Prince cometh and findeth no sin tn me [St. John, 
xiv. 30°]. And if then he has been bound, how did the 
Lord teach us to pray, that we should be del:vered from the 
evil one [St. Matth. vi. 13]? and why did he deszre to tempt 
Simon and the Apostles [St. Luke, xxii. 31]? And how was 
one who had been bound able to sz/¢ and trouble the 
disciples [2d.}? And truly for us the conflict ts not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, and against the 
rulers of the darkness of thts world [Eph. vi. 12}. If he had 
been bound, he would not maintain ¢he conflict, or catch 
away the word which was sown (St. Matth. xiii. 19], as is said 
in the Parable of the Seed. That He has bound the strong man,t 
the meaning of it is this: that He has rebuked and cast 
scorn on those who did not come unto Him when He went 
against the Devil in order to purify them from his bondage 
and make them sons unto the Father. And this is proved 
by what He said just after, that he that 1s not with me 1s 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad 
[St. Matth. xii. 30]. Accordingly, in the end of times, the 
Devil ts to be bound and to be flung into the bottomless pit, when 
the Lord comes; even as Esaias hath said, that the wicked 
shall be taken away tn order that he see not the glory of the 
Lord (Isai. xxvi. 1o—LXX. (Syr. Hex.) ].t And the number 
of the years is not the number of days, but it represents the 
space of one day,t glorious and perfect ; in which, when the 
King comes in glory with His slain, the creation is to shine: 
according to the text, Zhe sun shall shine twofold [marg., 


* See note on v., line 7 (p. 417). t See Suppl. Note (4), (3), (2), p. 418. 
VOL, VI. 2E 
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sevenfold ; Isai. xxx. 26]; while the righteous eat with 
Him and drink of His vine. Zhzs zs the day which the 
Lord hath made [Ps. cxviii. 24], which David spoke of, 
Accordingly, when with the eye of the spirit John saw the 
glory of that day, he likened it to the space of @ thousand 
years ; according to the saying, Ove day in the world of the 
righteous zs as a thousand years [2 Pet. iii. 87]. And by the 
number he shows that day to be perfect, for those that are 
faithful. But as for what he has said, that after the thou- 
sand years he shall be loosed, and shall decetve the nations 
[Rev. xx. 7, 8], it is this: that justly he is to be loosed, 
and ¢o be cast into the burning, and to be gudged (2b. 10, 12]; 
with those who from old time were gathered together with 
him, when he gathered the strangers of the kingdom, and 
Gog and Magog (2b. 8}.’ 

These passages are conclusive on the main question that 
has been in dispute concerning Caius. They prove that he 
refused to admit the Apocalypse as the work of St. John. 
And they prove that Hippolytus wrote a reply to the argu- 
ments by which Caius maintained his opinion. These argu- 
ments, we may assume, were put forth in a written treatise; 
and the purport of them appears to have been (so far as 
they are reported to us by Barsalibi), that the teaching of 
the Apocalypse, especially as regards its eschatology, is 
contradictory to that of our Lord, as reported in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and of St. Paul. Hence it follows that he rejects 
its claim, not merely to be the work of St. John, but to be 
an authentic part of the New Testament Canon. The work 
of Hippolytus whence Barsalibi derived his knowledge of 
this controversy was, no doubt, the Heads against Catus, 
mentioned by Ebediasa, which was evidently a distinct 
treatise from his Lxfosztion of the Apocalypse and Gospel of 
St. John. The passages as they stand in Barsalibi’s Commen- 
tary are, probably, not actual excerpts from the ‘ Heads’ ; 
they have the air rather of brief summaries of the arguments 
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on either side: those of Caius (whom it will be observed 
Barsalibi brands as a ‘heretic’) being stated in the barest 
possible form, while those of Hippolytus are given in more 
detail, yet highly compressed. 

The objections of Caius are, as will be seen, those of a 
somewhat captious critic, and indicate little breadth of 
scriptural learning or of eschatological conceptions; while 
the replies of his antagonist are not only fair ad hominem 
retorts, but display a large and thorough knowledge of his 
subject. But, on the other hand, it is observable that none 
of the objections at all resembles in character or tone the 
passage above cited (from Eusebius), in which Caius con- 
demns the spurious ‘ revelations’ which he accuses Cerin- 
thus of attempting to pass off as the work of ‘a great 
Apostle’; nor does any of them, in the remotest degree, 
answer to the account given by Dionysius of Alexandria of 
the attack made by certain unnamed writers on the canon- 
ical Revelation as being carnal in its promises of millen- 
narian felicity. And this remark applies with especial 
force to the last of our five passages, which deals with the 
millennial binding of Satan [Rev. xx. 2, and following 
verses]. We may assume that if Caius not only denied 
the Revelation to be written by St. John, but ascribed it 
to Cerinthus, and interpreted the millennium it foreshows 
as being one of sensual joys, devised by an ‘enemy of the 
Church of God who desired to deceive,’ this would be the 
place where he would put forward that view. If so, it is 
not to be supposed that Hippolytus would leave so gross a 
misconstruction unrefuted; and it is, to say the least, 
improbable that Barsalibi would omit, in his summary of 
their controversy, to include this which would be obviously 
beyond comparison the most important and interesting 
part of it. But, instead of this, we find the point at issue 
between the two disputants to be merely whether Satan 


has or has not been a/ready ‘ bound,’ and therefore whether 
2E2 
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it is or is not in accordance with our Lord’s teaching to 
speak of the ‘binding’ as deferred till the millennium, 
Besides, the error which in his reply Hippolytus imputes 
to Caius is, not that he represented the millennium as 
sensual and unworthy, but merely that he understood the 
‘thousand years’ literally, and not as denoting the spiritual 
fulness and perfection of ‘the day which the Lord hath 
made.’ And Hippolytus does not himself hesitate to speak 
of the righteous as ‘ eating and drinking’ in that day with 
the Lord in His glory, without giving any hint that the 
promise of a grosser ‘eating and drinking’ had been 
attributed by Caius to the Apocalyptist. 

It is hardly necessary to add that in none of these 
objections do we find any trace of doubt cast by Caius on 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. He does 
not, indeed, expressly cite any Gospel by name in any of 
these passages, and the texts he uses are from St. Matthew 
only. But it will be perceived that Hippolytus, in replying 
to him, once at least cites St. John’s Gospel," evidently 
as an authority admitted by his opponent ; and this fact of 
course excludes the supposition—for which, indeed, no 
ground exists—that Caius, like the “AdXoyo of whom 
Epiphanius tells us (H@r. xxxi.|[li.]), rejected that Gospel 
as well as the Apocalypse. 

In the fourth passage, however, there occurs a point of 
contact between the views of Caius and those of the A /ogo1, 
as stated by Epiphanius (w/ supr.), as regards their objec- 
tions against Rev. ix. 15. It extends, however, only so 
far as this, that he demurred, as they did, to the idea of 
angels ‘making war’ ;—not, however, because he found it 
ridiculous, as they professed to do, but because he regarded 


* Besides St. Matthew’s Gospel, itis _ cites (besides these) St. Luke, St. John, 
to be observed that Caius cites 1 Thes- and Ephesians ; and also Exodus, Deu- 
salonians and 2 Timothy, as well as _teronomy, Isaiah, Joel, and Amos. 
Genesis and the Psalms. Hippolytus 
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it as unscriptural (‘it is ~ot written’). But it is highly 
interesting to compare the reply of Hippolytus to this 
objection, with the arguments with which Epiphanius 
refutes the A/ogoz, the substance of which is as follows :— 
‘By the four angels he signifies the four nations who dwell 
by the Euphrates—the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and 
Persians. . . . That the nations are put in charge of angels, 
Moses testifies .. . He set the boundarzes of the nations after 
the number of the angels of God | Deut.,as above]. The loosing 
of the angels implies, therefore, that these nations, after 
being for a while restrained in the longsuffering of God, 
are in due time to be let loose, stirred up by their several 
angels to work vengeance on such nations as have done 
despite to the saints of God.’ Here, as will be seen, we 
have every one of the points put forward by Hippolytus re- 
produced. In both these passages we have the explanation 
of ‘angels’ as representing nations; in both the same 
passage of Deuteronomy is adduced in support of it; both 
name the same four nations; both represent the ‘ binding’ 
as a delay of the vengeance of which these nations are to 
be the instruments, till God shall command; and the 
‘loosing,’ as the signal given for its execution on the 
oppressors of His people. That Epiphanius here borrowed 
from Hippolytus there can be no question; and thus we 
draw from the comparison of these passages a striking 
confirmation of the ingenious and convincing theory of 
Lipsius (Quellenkritik des Eptphanios), who has made it 
practically certain that in this part of his Panarzon 
Epiphanius (in common with Philaster, in his similar 
Treatise on Heresies) is borrowing from the lost Refutation 
of the Thirty-two Heresies of Hippolytus. The passage, as 
thus reproduced by Epiphanius, is not indeed identical with 
that translated by Barsalibi; but the agreement between 
them, in substance, is complete, and there is a close 
resemblance in diction (so far as the Syriac version of the 
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latter passage enables us to judge*). And this is just the 
sort of affinity to be expected between two passages from 
different works by the same author. 

The results at which the discovery of these passages 
has enabled us to arrive may be conveniently summed up 
as follows :— 

1. They establish the separate identity of Caius, of 
whom hitherto so little has been certainly known, that 
Bishop Lightfoot was able to make out a strong case in 
favour of the hypothesis that Caius was but Hippolytus 
under a different name.t 

2. They prove that Caius (apparently in a written 
treatise—possibly his Dzalogue against Proclus) rejected 
the Apocalypse from the New Testament Canon, as con- 
taining predictions, mainly eschatological, irreconcilable 
with the words of our Lord and the teaching of St. Paul. 

3. They prove that Hippolytus wrote a work in refuta- 
tion of this view—probably the Heads against Catus, 
named by Ebediasa— 

These conclusions are direct and certain; and it may be 
added as a safe inference from them— 

4. That Caius was not (as some have supposed), the 
author of the Muratorian Fragment, in which the Apoca- 
lypse is included in the Canon. 

And it seems to follow, with scarcely less certainty— 

5. That Caius accepted the Fourth Gospel as St. John’s. 

6. As a further result, we may add, that the theory of 
Lipsius concerning the relation between the Panarion of 
Epiphanius and the lost Refufation of the Thirty-two Hereswes 
of Hippolytus, has received independent and strong confir- 
mation from our fourth extract. 

But the farther question, whether Caius went to such 


* See the note appended to the t See his article in fournal of Philo- 
Syriac text of this passage (Iv., lines Jogy, vol. i. p. 98 (Cambridge, 1868). 
8-14), below, p. 417, and compare the The weighty arguments adduced in 


Greek of Epiphanius with the Syriac. p. 110 ff. retain their full force. 
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lengths in his condemnation of the Apocalypse as to assign 
it to Cerinthus, is not decided by any of these extracts. It 
is, at least, a possible hypothesis that Cerinthus may have 
written a pseudo-Apocalypse, containing previsions of a 
millennium of carnal pleasures; and that Caius, in his 
anti-millennarian over-zeal, may have rejected both Apoca- 
lypses, the genuine and the spurious alike ;—the former for 
the reasons assigned in the Barsalibzean extracts, namely, 
that it contravened those Books of the New Testament 
which he accepted as beyond question genuine—the latter on 
the ground stated in his Dzalogue, as cited by Eusebius, that 
its promises were addressed to the baser part of man. It 
is unfortunate that the introduction prefixed by Barsalibi 
to this work has reached us in such a mutilated state that 
little light is thrown by it on the points which are in doubt. 
The fragment that remains of it merely exhibits a brief 
notice of the opinions for and against the Johannine author- 
ship, the writers mentioned being Eusebius, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, Irenzeus, and Hippolytus. It breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence in which ‘ John the Presbyter’ is sug- 
gested as the possible author.* 


The ms. whence I have derived the Syriac text which I 
print at the end of this article was acquired by the British 
Museum, in 1830, as part of the Rich collection, and is 
classed as ‘Rich 7185.’ It is a small quarto, written on 
cotton paper, apparently of the fourteenth century. It 


* A passage in this Commentary, on 
Rey. xi. 2, presents points of coinci- 
dence with the teaching of Hippolytus 
concerning Antichrist and ¢he horn 
(Dan. vii. 8), the abomination of deso- 
lation (tb. xi. 31), and the half-week 
(id. ix. 27), in his De Antichristo and 


Comm. in Danielem, &c. (Lagarde, 
pp. 13, 21, 32, 152, 160, 166, &c.) 
But as it does not relate to Caius and 
his teaching, I do not include it in 
the present article. I hope, however, 
to publish it at a future time. 
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contains a series of brief commentaries on the Apocalypse, 
the Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
ending with Hebrews. The second and third leaves only 
are missing, but of the first leaf nearly half has been torn 
away, vertically. Its recto is blank, and its verso exhibits 
the superscription of the book, and the fragment above 
mentioned of the introduction. The fourth leaf (now num- 
bered 2) begins in the middle of the comment on Rev. iv. 3. 
The first three chapters, including the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, must therefore have been very briefly noticed, or 
(more probably) passed over without comment. In the Bod- 
leian there is another, and perhaps earlier, copy of the 
same Commentary, in the MS. Bodl. Or. 560 (small folio, on 
cotton paper),* which, however, has suffered far more 
severely from the effects of decay or injury. Several leaves 
are missing at the beginning, so that more than half the 
Commentary on the Apocalypse (which in this MS. likewise 
stands first )+ has perished, and of our five passages, the last 
only survives—that relating to Rev. xx. 2, 3. I have col- 
lated it, and find that its variations from the text of Rich 
7185 are very minute. I have recorded them, so far as 
they are of any value, in the notes on that passage. 

Except in the cases indicated in the notes, I have been 
content, in printing these extracts, to follow the MSS., with- 
out attempting to correct inconsistencies in the use of the 
diacritical,and other points. 





* It was from the Commentary on the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter in this Ms. 
that Pococke first learned the existence 
of the‘Harkleian version (previously un- 
known, even by name, to European 
scholars), and derived the extracts from 
it which he has printed (marking them 
‘S. A,’ = Syrus Alter) in the notes to 
his Syriac text of the Four Minor Ca- 
tholic Epistles, published in 1630. 

t This peculiar order, in which the 


Apocalypse precedes the Acts and 
Epistles, is observed likewise in the 
Earl of Crawford’s Ms. of the whole 
New Testament in Syriac (Syr. No. 2), 
where it stands between St. John’s 
Gospel and the Acts. I am of opinion 
that Wetstein’s Syriac Ms., now in Am- 
sterdam Library (No. 184), of the Acts 
and Epistles, is part of what was once a 
complete New Testament containing 
the Apocalypse similarly placed. 


‘HEADS AGAINST CAIUS,’ 


I. 
ON REV. vill. 8. 
(Rich 7185, fol. 3r°, line 13.) 
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IT. 
ON REV. VIII. 12. 
(£. 3v°, 1. 20.) 
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IIT. 
ON REV. IX. 2, 3. 
(f. qr°, 1. 14.) 
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IV. 
ON REV. IX. 15. 
(f. 4v°, le 7.) 
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V. 
ON REV. XX. 2, 3. 
(f. gv’, 1. 8.) 
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NOTES. 


1. (Line 12). MS. writes Yor bis. 
1. (Line 1). So Ms., ; but perhaps we ought to read aato522}. 
(Line 6). I have supplied 77uz to the plural noun. 


wi. (Line 12). Ms. aril. 
(Line 15). Ms. seems to have had «000,284, but the © is 
effaced, and » written over it, prima manu. 


Iv. (Lines 8-14). Compare the following from Epiphanias (as 
above referred to) :—Ei otv ra €Ovn td dyyéAous cioi reraypéva, 
dixatws ele, Adoov tovs . . . erexouévous émitpéretv Tots COvecw eis 
modenov Ews Karpov paxpobupias Kupiov, éws mpoordge bv atrav éxdi- 
kiav yéverOar tdv abtod dyiwv. “Exparotvro yap of émureraypévor 
dyyeAor id Tod Ivevparos, pi) Exovres Katpov éridpopis . . . evexev THs 
mpos Tovs dyious UBpews .. . kal yap Kivovpevor of dyyeAor Kiwvotor TA 
vy cis Sppnv exdixias. 

v. (Line 7). Observe that the quotation from St. John, xiv. 30, 
follows the reading etpioxe:, or etpyoe, for éxye. This reading is 
found in some copies, and in early patristic citations, and is given 
in the margin of the Harkleian version. It is noteworthy, that it 
is adopted into the text of the New College Ms. of that version, 
supposed to be the result of a recension made by Barsalibi, and 
known as the Codex Barsalibeus. I supply the diacritic point under 


aS from Bodl. 

(Line 11). I writecon9>] with ms. Rich: Bodl. has «20 }99}. 

(Line 16). Rich writes soak without suffix: I follow 
Bodl., which agrees with the Peshitto text. 

(Line 21). I have given Loro8, but the word is indis- 
tinctly written in both Mss., and may perhaps be bwuw2e. 
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(Line 23). I supply riduz to als, from Bodl. The word 
is interlined in Rich, apparently as a correction (the quota- 
tion intended being from Isai. xxx. 26). Bodl. interpolates it jn 
the text ; a clear case of conflation. 
[I have not thought it worth while to record the variations of 
Rich in transliterating the name Hippolytus. | 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 





A few points of affinity between the foregoing extracts and the 
known writings of Hippolytus may be here noted. 


(1). The replies to Caius, in I. and II., are paralleled by the 
discussion of Genesis xlix. 6, in the treatise De Consummation 
Mundi, c. 19; where the argument turns similarly on the distinc. 
tion between 76 pepixdv and 76 af’ ddov. (Lagarde, p. 103.) 

(z). In V., the explanation of the ‘‘ thousand years” harmonize: 
with (in fact, is implied in) the signification given to the “ seventh 
day,” in cc. 4-6 of the Chisian fragment of the Comm. in Danielem 
and in both places the saying, ‘‘ one day is as a thousand years,’ 
is adduced (with slight variation) (2d. p. 153.) 

(3). In V., again, we find the same remarkable application o 
Isai. xxvi. 10 as in De Antichristo, c. 63 (2b. p. 33.) 

(4). But on the other hand the interpretation of the binding o 
the ‘‘ strong man” (St. Matth. xii. 29), in this same extract, doe 
not well agree with the use of that text in Comm. in Dan., c. 1} 
(2d. p. 158.) 

JOHN GWYNN. 

July, 1888. 
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